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PREFACE. 



It is the aim of this Dictionarv of Musical Terms to furnish an accurate and 
concise explanation of any technical word or phrase which the student is apt to 
meet with. The English vocabulary will be found practically exhaustive. Want 
of qpaoe forbade making die foreign vocabulaiy equally so ; but the editor has 
endeayored to preserve a proper balance by giving any term, appearing in either 
German, French, or Italian, in each of those languages, thus maintaining a con- 
Isistent polyglot character so far as necessary limitations permitted. 

The scope of the work, whidi is ratlier a dictionary than a lexicon, rendered 
the editor's task more that of a compiler than of an original investigator. Most of 
the material here presented has been gleaned from numerous standard works of 
reference, such as those of Grove (Dictionary), Riemann (Musik-Lexikon), Gevaert 
(Instrumentation), Weitzmann (History of Pianoforte-Playing), Stainer and Barrett, 
Ambros (Geschichte der Musik), Paul (Handlexikon), Soullier (Dictionnaire). 
Helmholtz (Tonempfindungen), Niecks, The Century Dictionary, many English, 
German, French, and Italian periodicals and musical journals, etc., etc. Literal 
quotations are duly credited to their sources ; condensations and adaptations, how- 
ever, are, for obvious reasons, not so credited, and must, Uierefore, be included 
under this general acknowledgment. The information so gaUiered has been care- 
fully sifted, and supplemented by the personal researches of over ten yeats. 

Due credit should be given to Dr. William Mason for suggesting the Supple- 
meat, containing an *' English-Italian Vocabulary for Composers", to which Dr. 
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ITALIAN. 

Vowels : 

General rule: The vowels are very 

open, and never to be pronounced 
as impure vowels or diphthongs ; 
thcjr are long in accented syllables 
which they terminate,— J^<»r;^ in 
unaccented svll ibl s, or in accented 
ones ending wiiii a consonant. 
« like ah or dh (never a) ; e.gf. amare 

[pron. Sh-mah'-rth]. 
« " ay in bay (without the vanish i)\ 
i In bed ; a in bare (before r). 
ee in beet ; 1 in bit ; i before a 
vowel, like^ (consonant). 

or ok (without the vanish 
//) ; J in (5'pinion. 
00 in boot ; u in bull. 

Consonants : 

General rule : Even the hard con- 
sonants are somewhat softer tlum 

in English ; the soft consonants 

are very delicate, 
b, d, f, 1, m, n, p, qu, s, t, v, as in 

English. 

C like k, before a, o, u, or another 

consonant except c, as below. 
C ** ck in chair before e or »/ CC 
like t-c/i before r or i. 
g hard before a, o, u, or another 
consonant ; except before / (pro* 
nounce gl like l-y [consonant], 
e.g. sugli, [pron. sool'-ye]), and 
n (pronounce gn like H in caHon 
[kan'-yon]). 
_ s in azure (or a very soft J) be- 
fore e or i. 
h is mute, 
j like>' in you. 

f) pronounce with a roll (tip of tongue 
against hard palate). 
Where a doubled consonant 
cairs. thft first svHahlt- i«> '^ 



oc- 
dwe.lt 



than in English, being prolonged 
and dwelt upon rather than forci- 
bly marked. 

sc like sh, before f and i, 

z " ds (ver}" soft ts). 

GERMAN. 

Vowels : 

The simple vowels as in Italian \ 
J like G^man > oriBf. 

Modified vowels : 

& like a in bare, but broader ; J in bed. 
d has no English equivalent; long o 

can be pronounced by forming 

the Hps to say oh, and then 

sayine a (as in bay) with the 

lips m the first position ; short 

9, by saying <' (as in bed) instead 

of d. [N.B. — Long ^ is the 

French eu (in Jeu)\. 
11 has no English equivalent ; pro« 

nounce long />' by forming the 

lips to say oo (as in boot), and 

then saying ee (beet) with the 

lips in the first position ; short 

Ut by saying I (as in bit) instead 

of ee, [N.B,*~L(mg U is the 

French ».] 

Diphthongs : 

ai and el like long i in bite. 

ae like d, 

an " ow in brow. 

€11 and iu like oi (more exactly alt'-^, 
closely drawn together). 

Consonants : 

f, h, 1, m, n, p, t, as in English, 
b and d, beginning a word or syllable, 

as in English ; ending a word 
or syllable, like / and / respec- 
tively. . Digitized by Go i ^ 
c like k before a* and like is 



vi 



MINTS ON PRONUNCIATION. 



j like V (consonant), 
qu " kv. 

r either with a roll, or a harsh breath- 

8 beginning a word or syllable, and 
before a vowel, like » (soft) ; 

ending' a w(fn] rr •-'.■Mal)!e. like 
sharp /y before / and />, begin- 
ning a word, usually tike sA 

(e.g. stutftfyt, pron. shtum \n as 
in bulij) i otherwise as in Eng- 
lish. 

▼ like 

W ** vihwt softer, between v and : 
It ks (also when beginning a word). 

Componnd contoiuuits ; 

ch is a sibillant without an English 
equivalent ; when hr^ifinninjif a 
syllable, or after i, t, a, o, u, ai, 
ei, aet eu^ and du, it is 10// (set 
the tonfnic as if tfi pronounce d, 
and breathe an h through it ; e.g. 
StrteAf pron. shtrld-h) ; after 
' a, 0, u, and at«, it Is hard (a 
guttural h). 

Chs like X. 

sch *• sh. 

Sand St, see above, 
like/. 

Accented syllables have a forcible 
stress, as in English. In com- 
pound words there is always a 
secondary accent('"), sometimes a 
tertiary one('"). depending on the 
number of separate words enter- 
ing into the composition of the 
compound word ; e.;,^. Zwi' schm- 
akis"musik'\ Bo' gi nham" merkla- 
vit/*^* The principal accent is 
r^larly marked (0 » this work. 

FRENCH. 

Vowels : 

a as in Italian, but shorter, often ap- 
proaching English d. 
ft like ah. 

e ** M in but ; /'-final is almost silent 

in polysyllabic words. 
€ "ay in bay. 



i or i like < < in beet ; short / as in 
English. 

0 as in Italian. 

u like the German U, 

Diphthong^s : 

ai like ai in bait ; but before /-final, or 
//, is pronounced as a diphthong 
{a^e, drawn closely together). 

ai and ei hke c. 

eu, eu and osu like German 0. 

01 like oh^dk' (drawn closely together). 
OU and CmT like 00 in 1>< .< !. 

eau like 0 long, without the vanish u. 
Modified by a following », m, nd, nt or 
//// at the end of a syllable, the 
vowels and diphthongs arc n.asal 
(exception, — verbal endings of 
3rd pers. plural). 

Consonants as in English, with the 

following exceptions : 
C like s ia st>ng before t , and 

Ch •* sh. 

% " c in azure before <f, /, K i% and u 
fi;n as in Italian. 

fi is often mute : no extended rule can 

be gi\ tn here, 
i like % in azure. 

II after f is usually sounded like Engr- 

lish y (consonant), and frequent- 
ly prolongs the ; (ee) ; e.g. 
travaiUer Xtriih-vSh-yay'J, tran" 
qui lie [trahngkee'5']. 
n nasal, see above ; otherwise as in 
English. [The nasal effect is 
accurately obtained by sounding 
n (or ///) to^cthc'r 'with (instead 
of a fter) the preceding vowel ; 
but the sound of e is changed 
to ah, i to A (in bat), and u 
to eu,\ 

m, nasal in certain situations. 

r with a roll. 
S-final is silent, 
t-final is silent. 

OTi et, es, est, ez, as final syllables, 
are pronounced like /. 

Accentuation. The strong Fnn^lish 
stress on some one syllable uf a 
poK syllabic word is wanting in 
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A— ABBREVIATIONS. 



A. 

A. I. (Ger. A/ Ft. and It. /a.) The 
sixth tone in the typical diatonic scale 

of C-major. The tone (see Piich, \ 
absolute) is that sounded by the oboe or 
other fixed'tone instr. (pfte. , organ) to 
give the pitch for the other instr. s of 
the orchestra or military band.^ — 2. In 
mus. theory, capital A often designates 
the .4 -major triad, small a the a-minor 
triad. — 3. In scores, the cnpitals, or 
doubled letters (A a - Z z), are often set 
at the head of main divisions or at any 
critical point to facilitate repetition at 
rehearsal. — 4. As an Italian (or French) 
prepomtlon, a (or h) signifies to, at, for, 
by, in, etc. - 5. A^, a|7. a|j, see Sharp, 
Flat^ Natural. — 6. At the head of 
Gregorian antiphones, etc., A means 
that the first mwle is to be employed.— 
7. In this Dictionary, an -a appended 
to an Italian word signifies, that in the 
feminine form a is sutetituted for the 
masculine termination 0. 

Ab (Ger.) Off (organ-music). 
Ab'acus harmon^icus (Lat.) i. A dia- 
gram of the notes, with their names. — 

2. The structure and disposition of the 
digitals and pedals of a nius. instr. 

Abandon (Fr.) Unrestrained abandon- 
aient to natural emotion ; avec a,, same 
?.s rm ab&andano, 

A. See A. 

Abb. Abbassaneato 



Alift"°i Allegretto 

Ail'ott. 
AirSva 



Abbandonatamen'te ) (It.) In an im- 
Abbando'no, con j passioned style, 

as i f carried away by emotion ; — subordi» 
nation of rhythm and tempo to expres- 
sion. 

Abbassamen'to (It., abbr. abb.) " Low- 
ering " ; indicates in pfte—playing that 
one hand is to play below the other ; 
opp. to atxamei^t0,,.A. di ma^no^ sink- 
ing of the hand in bcatinj^ Hrne ; A. di 
vPce^ diminution (in volume) of the 
voice. 

Abbattimen'to (It.) Falling of the 
hand in beating time ; the down-beat. 

Abbellimen'tO ) (It.) Embellishment. 
Abbellitu'ra | ornament, grace; 
from abbeUi'ret to embellish. 

Ab^betont (Ger.) With /no/ accent 

Abbreviatioa (Ger. Abbreviatur', Ay* 

kiirzung; Fr. abr/viation; It. abbrevia* 
(it'ra.) [In this Dictionary, any key- 
word recurring in the article which it 
heads will be represented by its initial 
letter or letters ; for instance, Abbassa^ 
nunto above by A. Also, various other 
abbreviations are used, such as t^hr^ 
for abbreviation, instr, for instrument, 
mus. for musical,///^, for pianoforte, 
opp. for opposed, etc.] 
I. The commonest abbreviations of 
musical technical terms are the following • 
Avig. By augmentation 



All'ottavm 



B. Sec B. 

B. C. Basso continuo 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 



C«lm. Calmato 
Cant. Canto 
Cantab. CantabUe 
C. b. ContrabaMO 
C. B. Col baaM 
Cb. ContnibiiM 
C. D. Colla dmra 
*Cello. Violoncdio 
Cemb. Cembalo 
Ch. Choir-organ 
Chal. Chalumeau 
C. 1°. Canto primo 
C. L. Col legno 
Clar. Clarinet 
Clar°. Clarino 
Chu"". Clarinetto 
Col c. Col canto 



Con espr. Con 
Cont. Contano 
Cor. Cornet or GonM 
Co. So. Come w^ca 
C. P. CoUa pmttt 

cS^.}Cr-cendo 

C. S. CoUa sinistra 

C S.» or Co. So. Com* sopra 

O*. Concerto 

C. Yoc. CoUa voce 

D. S«oD. 

Dal. S. DalsiCBO 
D. C Da capo 

Dec. Decani 

Decresc. Dccresccndo 

Delic. Dclicameute 

Dcst. Dcstra 

Diap. Di.ipason(s) 

Dtni. By diuunutlon, or 

Diminuendo 
Div. Divisi 
D.l. Dolce 
Dolcis. Dolcissimo 
Dopp. Ped. Doppio pedale 
D.S. Dalsegiw 

Enerig^. Energicamente 
Espr., or Espress. Espressi\ 
Exp., or Expr. Oisuc exprci>- 

F. SeeF. 

/, or for. Forte 

Fag. Fagotto 
Falser, t.iisotto 
jy> or /// Fortissimo 
Fl. Flauto 
Flag. Flageolet 

J:^- [FuUor^an 

Forte piano 
Tz.1 or Fors. Fonando 

G. See G. 
Gcd. Gediimpft 

G. O. I Great organ 
G. Org. j Grand-orgue 
Grand. Grandioso 
Grnz. Grazioso 
Ot. Great onxan 



Hptv., or H. W. Hattpcwerk 
Hr., or Hra. HOmer 

Intro. Introduction 
Inv. Inversion 

K. F. KleiaeFlOte 

L. See L. 

Leg. Legato 

Le^;^;. I .ci^^i.T'i. Lei;^ici > 

L. H. Lett hand, linke iiaiid 

Lo. Loco 

Luo. Lu<^o 

Lusiag. Lualngando 

M. SceM. 
Mae«t«. Maeatoio 
Magg. Maggiore 
Man. Manual 

Man. i+a. Couple Ch. to Gi. 

Mane. Mancanao 

Marc. Marcato 

M. I). Mano deMia, or main 

dfuite 
Men. Mcno 
Mcz. Mezzo 
m/ Mezzo forte 
mfz Mezzo forzando 
M, G. M.iin jj.uiLht; 
M . M. Maelzcrs metronome 
Mod., or Modt<*. Moderate 
Mor. Morendo 
m6 Mezzo piano 
M.S. Manuscript, or Mano 

Mus. U., or Mus. Bac. Musicse 

haccalaureus 
Mus. D., or Mus. Doc. Musicae 

doctor 
M. V. Mem Toce 



Ob. Oboe 
Obbl. Obbligato 
Oberst. Oberstimme 
Obenr.. or Obw. Obenrerit 
Oh. Ped. Ohne Pedal 
O. M. Obermanual 
Op. Opus 
Opp. Oppure 
Org. Organ 

Ott., Ova., or 8va Ottava 
O. W. Oberwerk 



P. Seep. 
Ped. Pedal 
Perd. Perdendost 
piik forte 



F I 

pj.^^" |- Pianoforte 

Piang. Piangendo 
Pianiss. Pianissimo 
Pizz. Pizzicato 

p»to., f>f>, ///, //// Pianls- 

him ) 
Prin. Principal 

RaddoU Raddolceodo 
Rail. Rallentando 
Recit. Recitative 

^y^, r/w/". Rinforsando 



Hand 



Right hand, or rechte 



Stopped 



S. See S. 
Salic. Salicional 
Scherz. Schersando 
Seg. Scene 

Sem. or Semp. Scmpre 

*// Sforsanoo 
Sim. Simile 
Sin. Sinistra 
Sinf. SInfonIa 
S. int. Senza intemi 
Smorz. Smorzando 
S< IS . , S( >s,t . Sostenuto 
Sp. Spitze 
S. P. Senza pedale 
Spir, Spiriiuoso 
S. S., or S. Sofd. Sen; 
S. T. Senza tcmiK* 
Stacc. Staccato. 
St. _ D., or St. Diap. 

diapason 
Stent. Stentando 
Str. Streichinstrumente 
String. Stringendo 
Sw. Swell-organ 
Sym. Symphony 



T. See T. 

T. C. Tre corde 

Temp. Tempo 
Tempo I. Tempo prii 

Ten. Tenuto 
Timb. 'I'imbales 

Tp7" 1 I 'fnP^nl ' 

T. P. Tempo primo 

Tr. Trillo, Trumpet 

Tratt. Trattenuto 

Trem, Tremolando, Tremulant 

Tromb. Trombe, Tromboni 

Tromp. Trompete 

T. S. Tasto solo 

U. C. Una coida 
Unls. Uniaono 



V. .SettV. 

Va. Villa 

Var. Variation 

Vc, Velio., Vlb. VioloneeBe 

Viol., VI., Vno. Vidiao 

Viv. Vivace 

V.S. Vokisubito 

VymVuL VloUnl 

Abbreviations by 

Numerals. 

1. or I. Prima volta 
a. or II. SeconJa volci 
^ (ij etc. See Harmonium- 
music 
Man. I. 
gan 
«- 



(a.) Great (Choir-)or> 



time 
t£e 




Duple 
time 

7# 



4tette. Quartette 
^tette. Quintette °- 

Abo compam art.iVi»«MfiaA. i ■ 
For single fi^V#z««r inApi'^OQlc 

of notes, compare (i) Couplet, 
i\\ Triolet. {»\ Ouidtuolct. 



ABBREVIATIONS. 



3 



1 



a. Abbrevlatioiis in manuscript or printed nttislc bf means of conventional signs. 

648 10 

(A) Of rests : lj ( f(Li > ^"g~i~ii"i iC I c(<^* (compare 




(B) Of notes: 



A 1 - 

ift J ff — 




■ 

* ,4: 


ITTTT. 


Wriuen [:r.r : 


^ 1 J f f * 




1 1 .iTJ hhrj 1 




(b) Of doubled notes (see Tremolo). [Note to (b). When the abbreviation 
consists of two eotueeuiive notes, the sum of the notes in tlae solution is equal 
to only arte of them, unless specially marlced.] 
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(c) Of figures and phrases. 



I 



or 




— i^*^ — ^ — — 




if 


1 fT^^^z^^^ 









r-* 1 

— < — 1» m—m 


a 


F 


^^^^ 


-1 r r r r * 







simile ['>r segue 



' I I I 



simile 



f 




(Also compare Arpeggio, Bis, Repeal, Segue, Simile, Ter, Tremolo.^ 



A B C, rausika'lisches (Ger., "musi- 
cal A b c.'*) See Alphabetical notation. 
...A-b-c-dieren, to use, in singing exer- 
cises, the letter-names of the notes. 



settled or recognized form, especially 
to that of the neo-German school. 

Ab'fallen (Ger.) To deteriorate ; said 
of anv oart of the comoass of an instr. 



ABGELEiTET— ACCENT. 5 



AVg«leitet (Ger.) Derived, derivative. 
Ah'f^eamag (Ger.) See Stmpke. 

Ab'gestoss€n(G€r.) Detached, staccato. 

Ab'gleiten (Ger. ) To ^j!!]! or s!;de any 
tinger, on the keyboard, from a black 
digital to the next white one. 

Ab'hub, abub. Hebrew wind-instr. re- 

'^eml^ling the cornet. 

Ab ini tio (Lnt ) Same as Z><j t'<//t>. 

Ab kiirzung yCex.) Abbreviation. 

Ab'leiten (Ger.) To derive from. 

Ab^lttiea (Ger.) To change finjfers qui- 
etly on a digital of the pfte. or or<jan. 

Ab'nehmen, Ab'nehoiung (Oer.) Dimi- 
nuendo. 

Abr^g^s (Fr.) Trackers. 

Ab'reichen (Ger.) In violin-playing, to 
take n tone by extendinj; the little fin- 
ger (see Extrnsiim), or by drawing back 
the foreiinger. 

Ab'reissttng (Ger.) See AbrupHc, 

Abrup'tio (Lat. '* a breaking-off.'") The 
sudden stopping of a melody before 
reaching tne actual close, it being con- 
tinued after a pause. 

Ab'satz (Ger.) r. .\ !hcmaiical!y or 
rhythmically well-detined division of a 
piece or movement. ~- 2. A mdodic 
phrase. 

Ab'schwellen (Ger.) Decrescendo. 

Ab'setzen (Cer.. "to lift from".) To 
strike two digitals in j.uccession with the 

same finger, to lift ; e.g. 

Absolute Music. In contradistinction 
to program-music," which is supposed 
or intended to e.xpress (depict, portray) 
something tangible, absolute music 
subsists in and for itself, without being 
in any way derived from concrete con 
ditions or objects. Program-music 
seeks its inspiration in poetry, in art, 
in living realities : absolute music is 
itself the inspiration, awakening emo- 
tion through emotion without the in- 

tenxtsitiAn nf ca H«>fiMit<* int#mrA4'iitinn 




Ab'stossen (Ger.) To play staccato, to 

detach. . .Ab'stosszeichen, staccato-mark. 

Abstrak'tcn (Ger.) Trackers. 

Ab'stufung (Ger., " ffrn^iuation.") The 
shading of a passage or piece, either 
emotionally or dynamically. 

Abun'dans (Lat.) Superfluous. 

Ab'wechseln (Ger.) To alternate ; mit 
ab'wechselndcn Manua' len, with alter- 
nating manuals. 

Ab'weichung (Ger.) \ variant ; a differ- 
ent reading or notation ; specitically, 
the moisure ormeasores marked suunda 
volta in a repeat. 

Ab'ziehen (Ger. ) i. '>cq Al't^kiieti.—i. 
To unstring (in the sense of taking off 
worn-out strings) a violin, harp, etc. 

Ab'zug(Ger.) i. A/>ffkifi'fi.—2. The 
liftiu;.,' of the flnj^ers in ])laying wind- 
instr.s, or oi the bow tiom the strings. 

Acathis^tus (Gk.) In the Gk. Church, a 
lopg canon or hymn in praise of the 

Virgin, sunjj by all standing. 

AccArezze^ole ' / (It.) Caressful- 
Accarezzevolmen'te ) ly, caressingly, 
Coaxingly. 

Acccleran'do (It.) " Accelcraiin^\" 
gradually growing istst^x. . .Accelera'to^ 
accelerated, livelier. 

Accent. (Ger. Accent', Beto'nung ; Fr. 

(uccnt ; It. niYt'tt'lo.) I. The natural 
stress or emphasis regularly recurring 
on certain tones in each measure, called 
the grammatiial, metrical, or regular 
accent ; e.g. that on the first beat in 
every species of time 



{^primary accent), and on the third beat 
in triple or compound duple time 




(sub-accent). — 2. The monotony of the 
re^lar accent is varied by the rkytk' 
muaJ accent, which brin^ out more 
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ACCENTOR— ACCORD. 



regular stress Utd upon any tone or 
beat at the composer's pleasure, is the 
rlutorical or asthetic a. , indicated either 
by a special sign {s/z,/z, >, a), or 
by an interruption of the natural 
rhythmical flow (syncopation), whereby 
the natural a. is thrown back to an 
otherwise less accented or non-accented 
beat.— 4. See Accmtus. — 5. An obso- 
lete harpsichord-grace resembling the 
appoggiatura ; 



written 




played : 



Accen'tor, The leading alngerinachoir 

or vocal perforuiaace. 

Accentuie'ren (Ger.) To accent... 
tentuUr^ter Durch'i^ang, a passing>note 
or -chord on a strong beat. 

Accen'tus (Lat.) In the R. C. Church, 
that part of the service which is chanted 
or intoned at the altar by the officiating 

priest and his assistants ; opp. to Con- 
centus, the part taken by the choir, 

Accen'tus eccteslas'tici (Lat.) The 
musical inflections observed in intoning 
the gospels, epistles, etc., correspond- 
ing to a certain extent with the punctua- 
tion. There are 7 accents : (l) accent us 
immuta'Hlis, the voice neither rising^ 
nor falling; (2) a. m/dius, fallin<r a 
third ; (3) a. gra'vis, fallinj^ a fourtli ; 
(4) (.'. acii' Iks, first Tallin;^ a third, tlien 
rising to the reciting-note ; (5) a. mode- 
ra'tus, first rising a second, then fall- 
ing to the recitin'^'-nnte ; (6) a. inter' 
rogati'vus^ at a question, first falling a 
second, then rising to the redting»note ; 
(7) a. find'lis, falling- at the end of a 
sentence by a fourtii, by a diatonic pas- 
sage through the intervening tones. 

Accessia^ten (Ger.) Unpaid choir* 

singers, supernumeraries. 

Accessory note. In a trill, the higher 
auxiliary. 

AcciMCa'to,-a (It.) Vehemently. 

Acciaccatur' (Ger.) In organ-playing, 
the doubling 1^ the left hand of the % 



a melody-note or chord-note being 
struck with the latter, but instesxtly 

released : 



written 



played : 




2. Same as short appo^^jiatura. — 3 (in 
Ger. usage). Same as Acciaccatttr^ 

Accident (Fr.) Accidental. 

Accidental. (Ger. zu'faUii^es Vfrse'- 
ttungsicichen ; Fr. accident, or stj^nc 
accidenti I ; It. accidenUe.) A chro- 
matic sign not found in the signature, 
set before a note in the midst of a com- 
position. (See Chromatic Signs.} 

Accolade (Fr ) Brace. 

Accompaniment (Ger. Jiegtei'tun :; : 1- r. 
ac€ompiii;ncment ; It. accontpa^ma- 
men' to.) The accessory jiart or parts 
attending the voices or instr.s bearing 
the principal part or parts in a musical 
composition. Its intention may be to 
enhance the jj^enernl efTect, or to steady 
the soloists either as regards rliytlnii or 
pitch. Either one or more instr.s, or a 
vocal chorus, may carry out an acc. — An 
tree, is ad li'bitum when the piece can 
be performed without it, and obbliga^f^ 
when of vital importance to the latter. 
— Acc, of the scale ^ the harmonies as- 
signed to the snccessive tones of the 
ascendin}^ or descending diatonic scale. 
— Additional accompaniments^ parts 
added to a compoMtion by some other 
than its original author. 

Accompanist. (Ger. Beghi' ler ; Fr. 
accompagnatcur m., 'trice f.; It. ac- 
compagtiate^rem., 'tri'ee f.) Onevho 
executes an accomp. 

Accompany. (Ger. hr^^lc i'im ; Fr. f/<. 
compagncr ; it. accompagna' re.) I'y 
perform an acccnnpaniment. 

Accoppia'to (It. , * ' coupled.") Tied. . . 
AcroppiamenfiOt ptdaU di, see Fedal, 

sustaining. 

Accord (Fr.) 1. A chord. — A, h Vomeri, 

chord produced by sweeping only open 
strings. . fondamental, or nature!, 
fundamental chord. par/ait (or >Ogle 
triade harmmiaue\ common dionl. 
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Accordable (Fr.) Tunable, that may be 
tuned. 

AccordAmen'to (It) Accordance ; con- 
sonance. 

Accord'ance. An English equivalent 
ioT Accor datura ; used in Grov k, vol. 
IV, p. 187^, 1.9-10, and foot-note. 

Accordan'do (It.) Accordant, in tune, 
tuned together ; applied also to comic 
scenes in which the tuning of an instr. 
or instr.s is imitated by the orchestra. 

Accordant (Fr.) Consonant. 

Accorda're (It.) To tunc, tune to- 
gether. 

Accordato'io (It.) Tuning-key, tuning- 
hammer. 

Accordatu'ra (It.: see J tfort/titttt'.) 
The series of tones according to which 
a stringed instr. is tuned ; tSansg-d^-a}- 
is the 0, of the violin. 

Accorder (Fr.) To tune. . . S* accor Ji-t, 
to tune together, get the pitch (as an 
orchestra). 

Accordeur (Fr.) I. Tuner.— 2. The 
monochord. — 3. A small instr. contain- 
ing 12 steel tuning-forks set on a sound- 
board and yielding the is tones of the 
equalty tempered scale. 

Accor'dion, (Her. Aaor'dcon, Ahkor'. 
diottf Zieh* harmcnika; Fr. accordeon; 
It. accor'deon,) A free-reed instr. in- 
vented by Damian, of Vienna, in 1829. 
The elongated body serves as a bellows, 
which can be drawn out ur pushed to- 
gether at will ; the bellows is closed at 
either end by a keyboard, that for the 
rigfht hand having a diatonic (or incom- 
plete chromatic) scale, while that for 
the left has 1 n- more keys for harmonic 
bass tones, i here are two sets of 
reeds, one sounding when the bellows 
is opening, by suction, the other when 
It is closint'-, (Compare Concertina.) 

Accor'do (It.) I, A chord. ...,4. con'- 
sono (dis^sorw), a consonant (dissonant) 
diofd.'— 3. An instr. formerly used in 
Italy, resembling the bass viol, having 
from 12 to 15 strings, and played with 
• bow in sudi a way that several strings 



a. , coupler. . . J (cottplez^ ' ' couple, '* 
(i.e. " draw coupler "). 

Accrescen'do (It.) Same as Crescendo, 

A^rescimen'to (It.) Augmentation (of 

a fugal theme)... Pun'to etaccr.^^oX 

of prolongation (^.). 

Aecresciu'tO (it.; Augmented. 

Aceta'buliim. Latin name for an an- 
cient (Jk. instr., of pe: ; : The 
ac<tabula were earthen or metallic ves- 
sels struck with sticks, like a carillon, 
or clashed together, like qrmbals. 

Acht (Ger. ) Eight Acht'ftissi}^, 8-foot 

Achl'stimmigf in or for 8 parts, 

8-part. 

Ach'tel, Ach'teinote (Oer.) An eighth- 
note. . .Aeh'teipaustf eighth-rest. 

Ac'ocotl. A wind-instr. of the Mexican 

aborigines, consistinjj of a thin tube 8 
or 10 feet long made of the dried stalk 
<A the plant acocotl^ and played by in- 
halit]^ the air through it. (Also called 

r/f? '■/;/.) 

Acoustic color. The timbre (character 
or quality) of a mus. tone. 

Acoustics. (Ger. Aku^sHk ; Fr. acous^ 

tiijuc ; It. (int'sfica.) The science of 
the properties and relations of sounds. 
§1. Musieal aeoustus, the science 
of mus. tones, distinguishes between 
tones and noises. A tone of sustained 
and equal pitch is generated by regular 
and constant vibrations of the air, these 
being generated by similar vibrations 
in the tone-producing body ; whereas a 
noise is caused by irregular and fluctu- 
ating vibrations. Briefly, "the sen- 
sation caused by a tone is produced by 
rapid periodic movements ; that caused 
by a noise, by imperiodic movements " 
(Helmholtz), But a sonorous or tone- 
producing body vibrates not only as a 
whole, but in its various fractional parts 
as well. Take a pfte. -string, for in- 
stance ; when struck by the hammer it 
vibrates, not simply as a whole in its 
entire Icnj^th, but each half, each i, i, J 
etc., of the string vibrates by itself, as 
it were (oomp. iV«^p), and prodiwgjtijbd by Go 
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meet, are called uot/is, or iiouai pihnts ; 
the tones produced by the vibnting di- 
visions are calkal harmovics , or over- 
tones ; and the entire series, including 
the generator, are called partial tonest 



being considered parts oi tije composite 
tone (clang) named after the generator. 
The scries of partial tones may l>€ 
given in notes as follows, numbered 
consecutively from C upwaid * 

♦ - ♦ 
=(!«: 



I 

C: 



3 

-V- 



5 6 



8 



lo 



II IS 13 14 15 



16 



-III (s major triad). 



(Not«i marked * are only approxiiiuitely correct.) 



The intensity of the harmonics ordin- 
arily decreases rapidly as their pitch 
becomes higher. 

^2, The harmonics are important in 
many ways. {a) Their presence in 
varymg degrees of intensity produces 
the timbre peculiar to the several instr.s; 
thus the tone of the stopped diapason 
(orj^an), in which ihcy are weak, is soft 
and "hollow"; the tone of an old 
violin, in which the lower harmonics are 
well-developed and evenly balanced, is 
mellow, round, and sonorous: that of the 
trumpet, in which the h\g\\ dissonant 
harmonics also make themselves felt, 
is ringing, "metallic,** and brilliant. 
(Compare Sciih-.'). — (/') On bowed 
instr.s they yield an additional and 
highly characteristic register (see Nar- 
monic 2). — (f) On wind-instr.s, from 
which they are obtained by varying the 
intensity and direction of the air-cur- 
rent, they are indispensable for extend- 
ing and completing the natural scale ; 
thus the bugle and French horn, which 
yield but one fundamental tone (without 
keys or valves), depend entirely on the 
harmonics for the production of their 
seale ; the flute depends upon oveiblow- 
inj;, which produces the harmonics of 
its tube, for its upper register; etc., 
etc.— (^/) Musical theory owes highly 
important discoveries to the investiga- 
tion of the harmonics, of which discov- 
eries practical music in turn reUM the 
benefit (improved construction of many 
instr.s). (Comp. Scale.) 
§3. By sounding two tones t<^ether, 
various phenomena are produced, (a) 2 
tones of nearly the same pitch produce 
beats. E. g. if the one makes 442 vibra- 
tions per second and the other 440, the 



difference, 2, represents the numl>er of 
beats per second, a beat being the pul- 
sation or throb caused by the coinci« 
dence of, and consequent momentary- 
increase of the intensity in, the sound- 
waves of the two tones ; this coinci- 
dence recurring regularly at every 221st 
vibration of the first tone and 220th 
vibration of the second. — {p) As soon 
as the number of beats per second 
amounts to about 32, the ear no longer 
distinguishes them as separate throbs, 
and they unite to form a very low toqe 
(32 v. = Ca), called a <o)itbinatiottal, 
summatiottalf or resultant tone; in fact, 
the various combinations of interfering 
vibrations produce, in their different 
combination, a series of harmonics, the 
lowest and chief among which is always 
the generator of the series to which the 
two orijriiK'il tones belonjj. Thus, accord- 
ing to i artini, the interval^-*'' produces 
the following series of resultant tones : 



3 

etc. 



— (r) In the series of partials •^[xnn in 
§1, those belonging to the major scale 
of the generator C are written as half- 
notes ; the consonance of the major 
triad is derivable from and based upon 
the principal partial tones. In lijce 
manner, the consonance of the minor 
triad is derived from a reverse series of 
hwer partiah^ the existence of whicil 
is proved by the phenomena of sympa- 
thetic vibration and of the resultant ^ 
tones. In this series of l^>ir partialj^oogle 
(undertones), 
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the numerals aiso represent ihe relative 
length of the string necessary to yield 
the several tones ; while in the scries of 
higher partials (overtones) the string- 
lengths are represented by the simple 
fractions formed by the numerals. — (</) 
From the relative number and import- 
ance (intensity) of the first 6 partiius in 
either series, it follows, that the only 
consonant chords are the major and 
minor triads, and that the only conso- 
nant intervals are such as are derived 
from these chords or their inversions ; 
the addition of any further tone, either 
found in or foreign to the series of par- 
tials, produces a dissonamt. 

Act. (Ger. Akt, Aufzu^; Fr. acte ; 
It. afto.) One of the principal divi- 
sions of a dramatical performance. 

Acte de cadence (Fr.) A pro^Tcssion 
in one of the parts, particularly the 
bass, which forces the others to join 
either in forming a cadence, or in avoid- 
ing one apparently imminent. 

Action. (Ger. Micha'nik ; Fr. nit'ca- 
niqui ; It. mtcca'nica.) In keyboard 
instr.s, the mechanism directly actuated 
bv the player's finger, or set in motion 
by the organ-pedals. — In the harp, tlie 
action (pedals) does not directly produce 
the sound, but cfFects a change of key 
by shortening the strings, whereby chro- 
matic alterations of a semitone or a 
whole tone result. (See Fiancforte, 
Organ.) 

Actin''ophoae. An apparatus for the 
pfoduction of sound by actinic rays. 

Act-tune. Music performed between 
the acts of a drama : an entr'acte. 

Acu'ta (Lat., "sharp, shrill.") Tn the 
oi^an, a mixture-stop having 3 to 5 
ranks of from i| to I foot, usually in- 
cluding a Third ; its compass is higher 
than that of the ordinary Mixture. 

Aeo'ta curves (Lat.; also acuta Icca, 

acuta z'OCt's.) IJterally, acute keys 
(pitch, voices) ; the tones from a to 
indttstve ; so termed by Guidod'Arezzo. 
Acttte. (Ger. scharf, Iwch ; Fr. aigu ; 
It. ncu'to. ) High in pitch, sharp, shrill ; 
said of tones ; opp. to grave. 



movement (comp. rcmpo-marks^. . .A. 
assault A. mofUt^ very slow.. .A. non 
ian'fo, nonmoJto, not too slow. , .Adagio 
adagio, very slow . . . Superlative adagis- 
sima. 

Adaptation. Same as A rrangemenL 

Ada'sio (ft.) Same as Adagio* 

Added sixth. See Sixth. 

Addita'to (It.) Provided with a finger- 
ing, fiagored. 

Additiofl. Obsolete term for the dot 

(J.). 

Additional accompaniment s. See Ac' 
eon^mm€nt»,.Ad- ^ ^ 
dittonal keys, those 
above /' 



Addolora'to (V. .^ Plaintive ; in a style 

expressive of i^'^rief. 

Adi'aphon. See Ga'belklavier. 

Adi'aphonon. A keyboard instr. in- 
vented by Sinister of Vienna in 1820. 

Adira'to (It.) Angry, wrathful. 

Ad'junct. Closely related, as one kev f>^ 
scale to another . . .A. note, an auxiliary 
note, unaccented, and unessential to 
the harmony. 

Ad'^juvant. The cantor's assistant, as- 
sistant teacher. 

A'dler (Cier.) An obsolete organ stop. 

Ad li'bitum (Lat., "at pleasure," "at 
will.") A direction signifying (i) that the 
performer is free in choice of expression 
or tempo ; (3) that any vocal or instru- 
mental part so marked is not absoli^tely 
essential to a complete performance of 
a piece. . . Caden'ta ad hb. thus means, 
that a g^ven cadenza may be performed, 
or not, or another substituted, at Ihe 
executant's discretion. 

Ad loil^sr<un (Lat., " with the long.") A 

term applied to certain ancient church- 
music written entirely in equal notes, 
generally the longest m use. 
Adonuunen'to (It.) A grace. 

Adquis'ta or adsura'ta (vox) (Lat.. 
"the added tone.") The lowest ton© 
of the scale, the Proslambano^enos, 

JB'^erophoil, See HarmoMhtm' Digitized by Go -v, i ^ 
.Sottuumimiica. See Siraphme, 
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/d-r- or Gci'sterharfe i Fr. karpe ^K- 
' enne, harpt £,oli : \\, ar' pa d' E' oh\) 
A strm|;ed iDstr. sounded by the wind. 
It consists of a narrow, oblongf wooden 
resonance box, across the low bridges 
at either end of which are stretched gut 
Strings in any desired number and of 
different thickness and tension, but all 
producinjj the f;ame fundamental tone. 
\Vhen adjusted in an appropriate aper- 
ture, like a window through which the 
air passes freely, the latter causes the 
strings to vibrate and to produce, if the 
tension be properly adjusted (rather 
slack than otherwise), full chords com 
posed of the harmonics of the funda- 
mental tone common to all the strings ; 
and rising, according to ihe force of the 
wind, from pure, dreamy, deliciously 
vague harmonies to a plaintive wail or 
a thrilling forte ... . Kolian made, see 
Greek m usic. . , Aia/ioH piaWt see 
Aolsklavier. 

Molina. I. A small instr. consisting of a 
graduated series of free reeds set in a 
metal plate and blown by the mouth ; 
invented by the Messrs. Wheatstone in 
18S9. As the first practical attempt to 
use free reeds in this way, it may he re- 
garded as the precursor of the accordion 
and melodion. The Germans, how- 
ever, claim the invention for Eschen- 
bach, of Hamburg, about 1800. — 2. An 
organ*5top constructed on the same 
principle as the above, without (or with 
very short) pipe*bodies, and of very 
soft tone. 

^olo'dicoa. A keyboard iustr. env 
bodying the principle of the .Molina, 
and the direct precursor of the harmo 
nium. (Also yEolodion^ KlavdoWne, 
etc.). . .A further modification was the 
^^olomelo^dicon, invented by Prof. 
Hoffmann of Warsaw about 1825, in 
which short brass tubes were added to 
the reeds. 

.^olopan'talon. An yF.oIomelodicon 
combined with a pfte.. constructed 
about 1S30 by Dlugosz of Warsaw. 

Aeqnal'' (Ger.) Formerly, an independ- 
ent 6-foot oigan*stop {Aeqw^stimme) \ 



eous syncopation, or **d«viatiock from 
the natural order " of the measure, ia 

all the parts. 

AEVIA. A frequent abbr. of AiUluia 

in MS. music of the middle i^;es. 
Afiran>ile (It.) Sweetly and giacefullj. 

Affana'to (It.; Uneasily, distressfully. 

Affanosamen'te (It.) Anxiously, rest- 
lessly. . . Affafufso^ anxious, restless. 

Affet'to(It.) Emotion, passion, tender* 

ness. ..Ccn a., c>r afTtHuosanioi'te, affc:- 
ttw'so, with emotion or feeling, very 
expressively. (Compare Jnmg,) 

Affezio'ne, con (It.) In a style express- 

ive of tcniler emotion. 

AffilAr'(or filarOUtuo'nodt ) In the 
Italian school of singin;^ . tu produce a 

long-sustained and uniform tone ; near- 
ly the same as metU-r ia voc^, vtessa di 
voce, except that with these a crescendo 
or decrescendo is usually to be combined. 

Affinity (Fr.) Affinity, relationship. 

Afflit'to (Tt.) Melancholy, sad . . . ^-r^^i- 
ziyut, ii'/i, sorrowfully, mournfully. 

Affrettan'do (I t. ) H urryin^ {stringcmfo) 
. . ,Affretu/sOy hurried (/lA tiMsut), 

After-beat. (From Ger. Nach'schlag; 
Fr. note de compUmenit ierminaiion.) 
An ending added to a trill, comprising s 
notes, the lower auxiliary and the main 

note ; compare Trill. 

After-note. i. Occasional for unac- 
cented nppojfgiatitra.^2. The unac* 
centcd note of a pair. 

After-striking. (Cer. Xiieh'schlagen.) 
The reverse of anticipation by the 
bass; e.g. 

I 1 etc. 




(Compare Anticipatien,) 

Agen'de (Ger., from T.at. agen'da.) Bre- 
viary, more especially of the Ger. Re. 
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Aggraver la fugue (Fr.) To aug- 
ment the theme of a fugue. 
AgUtaiiiente (It) Easily, indolently. 

Ag-ilita' (It.) I Ay^iiity, «prightliness, vi- 
Agilit^ (Fr.) ) vacity ; ci>n a., in a 
light and lively style* 

Agilmen'te (It.) Nimbly, lightly, vi. 

vaciously. 

Agitamen'to (It.) Apfitatinn. . ..-/-/A;- 
tamen'te^ con a^^i la-ii' iw , excitedly, agi- 
tatedly.. .Agitn' t,\ aj^itated ; a. conpas- 
sio'ne, passionately agitated. . 
zio'ne^ agitation. 

Ag^nns De'i (Lat.,/'Lamb of God.") 
Closii^ movement of the mas. Mass. 

Ago'gC (Gk ) The order, with refer- 
ence to pitch, ia which the tones of a 
melody succeed each other.. rhyih'm 

inic a, their succrssion with reference to 

accent ami rhythm ; tempo. 

Ago'gik (Ger.) Theory of the tem^o 
ntiaia, . . Ago'gisfh^ relating to such de- 
viations from the tempo. . . Ago'gischcr 
Acunf (RiEMANN). a .Mgn ( a ) over a 
note indicating the slight prolongation 
of its value requn ed, In certain rhythms, 
to mark the culminating point of the 
measure-motive. 

Agraffe^ In thepfte., a small metallic 

support f'f Til • string, between bridge 
and pin, serving to check vibration in 
that part. 

AgrCmens (Fr., pi.) Haipsichord- 
giaces. 

Aigu, algue (Fr.) Acute ; also nsed 
substantively, e. g* passer de faigu au 
grave. 

Air. (Ger. Mclodi/, Wci'se, Sing^xoeise ; 
Fr. air, nttUodie ; It. a'ria.^ i. A 
rhythmical melodious series of snijjle 
tones in a metrical (symmetrical) group- 
ing easily recognizable by the ear; a 
tune or melody.— -2. The liighest part 
in a harmonized composition. . .Natiott' 
at air^ a melody become thoroughly 
popular through loncj- usage nnd j)ecu- 
iiar fitness, retognized as a national 



Ajont€,-e (Fr.) Added. (See /Jgne, Stjc- 
te.),,.Ajfutez, **add'* (organ-mus.) } 
abbr. t^fiut» 

AjiMter (Fr.) See AeeoreUr, 

Akkord' (Ger.) i. .\ Q\\oxi\. . .Akkord'. 
passage, arpeggio.. .Akkord' zither ^ the 
autoharp. — 2. A set of several instr.s 
of one family, but different in size, 
as made from the 15th to the iSth 
century (comp. Fn^l. chest or consort 
of viols). (AJso Sitmit^werk) 

Akkor'dieren (Ger.) i. To tune an 
instr.,with reference to the harmony of 
its principal chords. — 2. To get the 
pitch (said of the orchestra). 

Akroama'tisch (Ger.) Pleasing to tlie 
ear ; said of music depending more up- 
on outward effect than on depth. 

Akt (Ger.) Act. 

Aku'stik (Ger.) Acoustics; akv^siiseh^ 

acoustic. 

Al (It.) To the, up to the, at the, in 
the, etc. 

Alargando (It.) VwpveXy allarganda, 
Alber'tischer Bass (Ger.) Albert! 

bass. (See Bass.) 

Alcu'no (It.) Some, certain. 
Alexandre organ. Sec American or- 

Al'iquot (Lat.) Forming an exact mea- 
sure of something ; a factor, or even 
dX\i?>or. . .A' liquotjliigei (Ger.) A 
grand piano, invented by Julius BliUh- 
ncr of Leipzig, the tone of wliich is 
reinforced and enriched by an adJilion- 
al sympathetic string stretched over, 
and tuned in the higher octave to, each 
unison. These added strings are not 
struck by the hammers, and are called 
A'!h/t<i<fs,i!frn. . . A'!iqt4otiheorii\ theory 
of overtones produced by the vibration 
of strings or of wind>instr.s. Such 
overtones or harmonics are called A^iu 
quottthie. 

Air, alTa (it.; To the, at the, in the;. 

in the style of. 
Allabr«'v« ^Ger.> ^uttLAUa hreve^ under 
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of all. :;to ; moderarely fnsf, lively ; 
faster tiiau anJanU, slower than alUgro. 

AUegres'sa (It.) U^eliness. vivacity. 

Allegiria'timo (It.) Superl. of allegro ; 
exfremcty rapid» as quick as possible; 

Alle ^;ro (It., abbr. *///•.) Lively, brisk, 
rapid . U sed siibstantively to desigpnate 
any rapid movement slower than pre- 
sto.../!, assa'i, a. di mol'to, very fast 
(usually faster than the foregoing^ move- 
ment). (// h:\T.-u' 1.1, a tecTuiically 
difficult piece or passage to be executed 
swiftly and boldly. . .A. givfsto^ a move- 
ment ?he rapidity of which is conformed 
to the subject — /. risoluUo^ rapidly and 
energetically ; etc., etc. 

Allein' (Ger.) Alone. 

Allelu'ja (Ilebr.) I.it, "Praise ye the 
Lord," an exclamation closing various 
Psalms, or introduced in their midst. 
Taken, by the early Christian Church, 
from the ancient HelKeu- ritual, it de- 
veloped into the long jubilations (see 
Jubilath) of the early middle ages (on 
the vowels AEVIA), to the melodic'; of 
which were set, after the adoption of 
the caniuffiiauus, special words. (.\lso, 

Allemande (Fr.; It. allfuian'Ja) r, 
A Ger. dance in 3-4 time, like the 
Liindler, — 2. A lively Ger. dance in 

2-4 time. — 3. A niovonur.t in the 
^Suite, either the firbt or immediately 
ftdlowing the prelude, in 4-4 time and 
moderate tempo {iittdaniino), commenc- 
ing with a short note in the aufta&t. — 
4. A iigure in dancing, 

AUantaffleii'to (It.) Same as RalUn- 

Umdo. (Also allentan'do, ailenta'to.) 

Alle Sai'ten (Ger.) Same as Tutte 
corde, 

Airsemeiiter Bass (Ger.) Thorough- 

bass. (Now General' bass.) 
Allmah'Iich (Ger.) Gradually, by de- 
grees. (Also allmah'li;^, aiiina'ii^^.) 

Allong^er Parchet (Fr.) To prolong 

(the stroke oO the bow. 
Allo'ra (It.) Then. 
Almain', Almaad% Almayne^ Same 

as Allemande. 

Al'penliorii, Alpliorn (Ger.) The 
alp-horn, an instr. made of tri; s r 



woo<l. The scale of the tube is nar- 
row, and the tuues produced aj-e its 
natural harmonics. The alpine berds- 

men use this Iiorn to play t!ie /Ci^ts 4ies 
''iii 'iri arid other >«iniple nirlodii-s. 

Alphabetical notation. Any method 
of writing music which uses the letters 
of the alphabet. — Tlie earliest knoun 
method was the ancient Cireek, which 
employed two parallel series of letters, 
one for voral and the other for in.strii- 
mental music, the letters being various» 
ly inverted, accented, or mutilated to 
indicate the several octaves and chro- 
matic tones. This method was retained, 
at least by theorists, down to the loth 
century (see Neumes), when the begin- 
nings of n new method appeared, em- 
ploying; the lifht 7 letters of the L.atin 
alphabet A B C D £ F G tot Xhn 
major diatonic scale now represented 
by C D E /'■ G A and repeating 
the same series for the higher octaves. 
Thc<e Latin letters were at first used 
for instrumental notation (psalter)- or 
rotta, later the organ). Their signilica. 
tion was soon altered, however, to con- 
form to that of the earlier Greek sys- 
tem {tnitior), the series then agreeing 
with our present one ; the Greek P 
{Gamma, G) was added as the lowest 
tone, and the octaves above F were 
written ABCDEFG abcdefg aahbecdd 

eeffgg etc. (or \\\ \ etc.) ; though 

sometimes, instead of smail letters, the 
capitals ran on {HIKIM XOh\ in 
which latter system A was equivalent 
to our modern C, as at first. Arbitrary 
innc)\aiIons led to g;rrat confusion in 
the alphabetical notation, wliich was in 
reality rendered superfluous, as a me- 
thod ctf writing music, by Guido d'Arez- 
zo's invention or systematization (about 
1026) of line-notation (see NoiaHmi), 
When letters were used, without staff- 
lines, instead of neumes, they were 
often written above the words in this 
wise: 

EE 
/DD C 

D / / 

/ / 
iol • Us 



E 
/ 



/ 

Qui 
i.e.» in notes : 
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ascending or descending as the voice 
was to rise or fall. — Our present theo- 
retical division of the octave is first 
found fully developed in the works of 
Praetorius (1619) ; side by side with 
which the old method of writing^ music 
{A-G, <r-;- etc.) still occurred, until the 
various systems of tablature were given 
up (comp, Tablature). — Letters arc no 
longer ust d in practical mus. notation, 
except by Tonic Sol-fa, in which, how- 
ever, they represent no fixed pilch, as 
formerly, but are mere abbreviations of 
the movable solmisation-syllablcs. In 
modern theory, letters are variously em- 
ployed (oomp. Pitchj absolute), 

Alt <Ger.) Alto (voice or part). . .In 

compound words, the alto instr. of any 
family, as Ali'^i^e, Alt' horn. Air- 
kfarinettey Aifcboty AlfvioU, etc. — 
(Engl.) Hence, the same employment 
in English usage [alt-clarineti alt- 
horn].. .Notes "in alt" are those of 
the next octave /') above /■ 
notes in the octave above 
in altis- 




p— : this are said to be 
simo". 



Altera're (It.) To alter, change. 

Altera^tio (Lat.) See Notation, §3. 

Alteration, i. Same as A!f,'rafi,\ 2 
Chromatic alteration of the pitch of a 
note. 

Altera'to (It.), Alt<r6 (Fr.) Chromatic- 
ally altered. 

Alterez'za (It.) Pride, loftiness. — dm 
a., in a lofty and dignified style. 

Altemamen'te (It.) Alternatively... 

Aliernan'do, alternating. 

Alternati'vo (It.) See Trio 2. 

Ait-horn. (Fr. saxhorn alto; Oer. Alt'- 
horn.) One of the ^xhorns. 

Altieramen'te (It.) In a lofty and ma- 
jestic style. 

Alti natura'li (f at.) Natural (male) 

alios, or counter-teuurs. (See Alto.) 
AlttS'silllO (It.) Highest. (See Alt.) 

Alti'sta (It.) An alto or contralto 

singer. 

Alfklausel (Oer.) The leading of the 

alto part in a perfect close. 

Alto. 1. (Fr, hauU-cotitrc. : Ger AIL 



term being reserved for the lower alto 
voice). Ordinary compass from^ to ** 
which, in voices of vnusual 
range, may be extended 
down to d and up t:> 
or even higher. — 2. A high head- 
voice in men (It. atti natura'li) for- 
merly cultivated for the performance 
of church-music (in England for secu- 
lar music as well, e. g. glees), but now 
generally superseded by the female alto 
or high tenor. — 3. (Cer. Bra'tsc/ie, Alt'" 
vhlt; Fr. alto^ quinie^ basse de vioton; 
It. atto, vu^ia.) The tenor vioHn, or 

viola. 

Arto,-a ui ) Vngh. . .Otta' 7 a alta, an 
octave higher . ..Alia zfio'la, tenorviolin. 
. .Alto bas'so, an obsolete variety of 
dulcimer, consisting of a square wooden 
box set on legs and strung with gut. It 
was generally employed to accompany 
simple melodies played by the performer 
on a flageolet held in his right iiand» the 
left striking the strings. 

Alto-clef. See (Vr/. 

Alt'posaune (Ger.) Alto trombone. 

Al'tro,-a (It.) Olh^v,.. A lira vol'ta, 
"encorcl" 

Alt'schlttssel (Ger.) AIto<Ief. 
Alt'viole (Ger.) \\o\sl, 

Alzamen'^to fit.) A raising or lifting 

Abbassanit'ttto). Abbr. ah. 
Ama^jile (It.) Sweet, tender, 

Amare'vole (It.) Bitterly, mournfully. 

(Sometimes written mistakenly iox Atno- 
re'volt\ lovingly.)....///.'./'.:':?, bitter- 
ness, sadness ; coti a., gricvingly. 

Amatenr (Fr.) A '* lover" of art. who. 

while possessing an understanding for 
and a certain knowledge of it, does not 
ptirsue it as a {wof ession. 

Am'1>ita8 (Lat.) Compass. 

Ambrosian chant. The style of church- 
music introduced by St. Ambrose (d. 
397) from the Eastern Church, and 
established by him in the cathedral at 
Milan, towards the end of the 4th cen 
tur>'. It was based on the 4 authentic 
modes 



d e f i^ a h d 
e f g a bc^ d^ 
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vclopment of Plain Cli.int. Nothing 
positive is known about these melodies, 
except that St. Ambrose introduced the 
antiphonal jiongs and hallelujahs of the 
Kastern Church, and himself composed 
numerous hynms, (Comp. (Jri^orian 
Chani.) 

Ambrosian hymn (^hym'nus ' / 

nus). The " Tedeum budamus,"of 
which St. Ambrose is the reputed 
author. 

Affle (Fr.) Soandpost. 

American organ. See Rccd-organ. 

Amo're (It.) Lovc.cW/ a., with de- 
votion, fondly, devotedly ; tenderly. . . 
An^r/voUy amortvolmen'te^ lovingly, 
fondly, etc. . .Antorosamt-n' te, amorous- 
ly, lovingly, fondly. . .Amoro'so, amor- 
ous, loving. 

A'morschall, A'morsklang (f Icr.) A 
French horn with valves, invented bv 
K5lbel» of St. Petersburg (1760); it's 
tone was lacking in purity, and the 
valve-merhanism did not quite do away 
with "stopping," 

Am'phibrach. A metrical foot of 3 

syllables — opp, %ctamphifH^actr. 
Also atnphibra'chys. 

Am'phichord. See Lira barberina» 

Amphim'acer. A metrical foot of 3 
syllables ( — — opp. to aif^phibraek, 

[Also anip/iitna^rii^^ 

Ampho'ter (Gcr.) Amphoteric ; said of 
a series of tones " common to two " 

registers of the same voice. 

Amplitude of vibration. See Vibration. 

Amts'pfeiffer (C.er.) See Stadtpfeiffer. 

Amusement (Fr.) See Diver tissem^nl. 

An (Ger.) On ; add (i.e. draw). 

Anacni'sis (Gk. ; Ger. Anakrt/sis [A uf- 
taki\ ; Fr. anacrousc .) An up-beat 
be^nning^ a verse, containing I or 2 
unaccented syllables ; hence transferred 
to musical rhythms, for which, in Kng- 
lish usage, the term au/takt is often 
met with. 

Analytical programs are an English 
invention ; analyses of the mus. form 

of compositions on the concert-pio- 
gram, with cjuotations from the music, 
date from 1H45 (Ella, mating of Mus. 



the first 2 short, the last long ( — 

the reverse of the Dai tyl. 

Anche(Fr.) Reed (of any instr.). . .W. 
Hbre^ free recd...y>w d*anek^, reed- 
stop. 

An'che (It.) Also, too, likewise ; even. 

An'cia(It.) Reed. 

Anco^ra (It.) Again, also, ^et, still, 
even. .. Amcr* pi 11 mo/so^ still faster. 

An'^dacht ((Itr.) 1 )evotion . . . - i u'JarA//:^-, 
or ///// An:!\t, .'1!, dcvotionally (It. 
Vo'U}^ con dt i inio'nc), 

Andamento (It.) i. Movement, rate of 

speed. — 2. A passa-e, especially an 
episode in a fugue. — 3. Specifically, an 
extended fugal theme, usually consist- 
ing of two distinct and contrasting 

members. (See SoggctdK) 

Andan'te (It., lit. " jfoing, moving.") 
A tempo-mark indicating, in modem 
usage, a moderately slow movement, 
between Adagio and Allegretto ; often 
modified by qualifying words, as A. 
maesi</so^ A, sostenu'lo^ a stately and 
tranquil movement ; A. con moio, A . 
un p0co allegretto^ a comparatively ani- 
mated movement; A. canta'Mle, a 
smoothly flowing and melodious move - 
ment ; etc. — In earlier usage often em- 
ployed in its more literal sense, as A* 
alh\i^io, "moving rapidly;" m/no 
a}iiuj>!t^ ("less moving "), slower. 

Andantemen^te (It.) Flowingly, unin- 
terruptedly. 

Andanti'no (It.) Dimin. of Andante; 
Strictly, shtwf than andante, but often 
used in the reverse sense. 

Anda're (It.) To move on / . dirit'to^ 

go straight on ; a, in tempo, keep to the 
tempo. 

An'derungsabsatz (Ger.) Half-cadence^ 

ending on the dominant triad. 

Anem'ochord. (Fr, annnpcorde^ A 
keyboard wind-instr. witli strings, in- 
vented by J. J. Schnell, of Paris, in 
rySg, as an attempt to imitate the tone 
of the . l-.oiian harp by means of small 
bellows farcing a current of air against 
the strings ; a pneumatic harpsichord. 
•' The piano iolienne of Henri Ilerz 
(1S51) was a similar instr.— (Also 
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J^'fang (Ger.) Beginning.— 
same as Da capo, 

A.n'geben (Ger.) J n sound, to strike. . . 
/Av; Ton a., to give the pitch (as for aa 

orchestra). 

^A-ugelic hymn. The hymn sung by the 
angels upon the annodncement of 
( 'hrist's birth ; sung in both the East- 
ern and Western Churches, extended in 
the latter to the ** Gloria in excelsis ; " 
also in the Anglican and Episcopal 
Churches, as a song of thanksgiving 
after communion. 

AngeTica(Lat., "angelic") %OtVoxa. 

Ang^elique'. (Fr. angSHqtu^ A key- 
board instr. having 17 strinj^ ttmeti iti 
chromatic order ; in v. early in the 17th 
century. — Also, a kind of guitar. 

Anglophone. An earlier name for the 

harmonium or parlor-orjif in. 

An'^^emessen (Ger.) Suitable^ appro- 
priate. 

AttSlalse (Fr.) The English countr>'- 
dance {conit't'dnnsi'), of lively character, 
sometimes in 2-4, at others in 3-4 or 
3-8 time. It closely resembles the 
Ecos- iiisc, and most probably took its 
origin from the older form of the 
French Rigaudon. [Grove.] 

Angosciamen'te( (It.) E.vpressive of 
Angoscio'so \ grief, plaintively. 

Xngst'lich (Her.) I'carfuIIy (It. timida- 
men' U\ wrongly ti anudamente), 

An'hang^ (t'cr.) Appendix ; coda, co- 
detta. 

A'nima (It.) 1. J-ipirit ; < // a., with 

spirit, animation. — ^2. S<junili)(>«>t. 

Animau'do ( It.) W ith growing anima- 
tion ; livelier. . .^///'//MVcr, in an ani- 

ni:Ucd, Spirited style. 

Animocor'de (It.) See Ancmochord. 
Animo'so (it.) Animated, spirited... 

with the utmost animation* sjnrit, bold- 
ness. 

An'mut(h) (Ger.) Grace, sweetness, 
charm, suavity... ^i»''»/«/(//)/^'^, grace- 
fully, etc. 



ing, stumbling manner , lo read music 

haltingly. 

An'satz (fler.) i. l ip, embouchure (in 
playing wind-instr.s). — 2. The method 
of attacking a vocal phrase. 

An'schlag ((ier.) i. Touch (on a key- 
board instr.)— 2. A kind of double ap. 
poggiatura : 

written : played : 




An'schwellen (Ger.) To increase in 

loudness, swell. 

Ansiosamen'te (It.) In a style expres- 
sive of anxiety or hesitation. 

An'sprache ffUr.) The "speaking" 
of an organ-pipe, wind-instr., string, 
etc. . ,An spreehen^ to speak. 

An^'stinunen (Ger.) To intone, strike 

up. 

Answer. (Lat. c</mes; Ger. Gtfiihr'tc, 
Anfnwrt; ¥r, riponse^ n'plique ; It. 
ripo'sta, conseguen' te.) In a fugue, 
the taking-up of the subject, proposed 
by the first part, by the second part, at 
a different pitcb. (See Anteetdettt,) 

Antecedent. (Ger. Fuh'rer; Fr. theme ; 
It. anUcedtn'U, propo'sta^ gui'da.) 
The theme or subject of a fugue or 
canon, as proposed by the first part. — 
Also, any theme or motive proposed for 
imitation, or imitated later on. 

Anteltt'^dittm (Lat.) Fretude, introduc- 
tion. 

Anthem. A piece of sacred music usual- 
ly founded on biblical words, with or 
\vithout instrumental accomp., and of 
various forms:— (l) Ani/ums fc> d< nble 
choir ^ the choirs frequently answering 
each other. . .(2) Fullanikems^ consist- 
ing whollyof chonif;, accompanied or not 
"'is) I'uUanthems with verses^ certain 
parts of mrhich are sung by solo voices, 
althou^^h beginning and close are cho- 
ruses ( I'utti), and the chorus predomi- 
nates throughout ... (4) Versf anthems, 
in which the verses (soli, duets, trios, 

quartets) predominate over the cho- ^ 

/.{ c.B^ 41 <..t.S4§iti2ed by LiO 
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dact, a motet developed on the lines of 

vocal variety and instnimenta! armmp. , 
approximating to the Oer. AaniaU . 

Antholo'g^um (Lat.) The book <»- col- 
lection of the bymns» etc., ci the East- 
ern Church. 

Antibac'chius (Antibacchy). A metrical 
foot of 3 syllables, a long and X short. 

with the ictus on the first {-^ V 

Anticipation. (("ler. Andzipaticn' , !'•'/■. 
aus'nahme; I r. anticipation j It. 
anHeipan^ne.') The advancing of one 
or more of the parts constitutinjjf a 
harmony before the rest, which part 
or parts would, if all the parts pro- 
gressed simultaneously, enter later : 

4- 




J ( 



•A 



0i 
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Anti'co (It.) Antique, ancient. . .A/fan- 

Hcot in the ancient style. 
Antienne (Fr.) Antiphon. 

An'tiphon, or An'tiphone. (Gk. anti'- 
phona^ anti'phonon s (ier. Antiphouie' ; 
Ff. antienne; It. anti'fona.) Origin- 
ally, a responsive system of singing by 
two choirs (or a divided choir), one of 
the earliest features in the Catholic ser- 
vice of song ; hence applied to respon- 
sive or alternate singing, chantintr, or 
intonation in general, as practised in 
the Greek, Roman, Anglican, and 
Lutheran churches ... ,\lso. "a short 
sentence, generally from Holy Scrip- 
ture, sung before and after the Psalms 
for the day, or the Canticles, selected 
for its appropriateness to the church 
season In which it is sung " [Stainer 

AND I?AKRKTT]. 

Antiph'onal. i. A book or collection 
of antiphons or anthems. — 2. (adj.) In 
the style of an antiphon, responsive, 

alternating. 

Antiph'onary. (T at. antiphona'rium ; 



phonal songs both in the mass and the 
< (trues of tile Latin Church; but now, 
by long-established custom, a separate 
book called the Gradual contains the 
litur'.,nca! antiphons (tliose projier To the 
mass); whereas the responsorics of the 
ofKce. formerly relegated to the Ke- 
sjvonv, irial, now form the .\ntiphr>nar\', 
together with the antiphons proper (i.e. 
the antiphons associated with the 
psalms of the ofiicc). (.\lso AntipA'* 
onal, Antiph'ont-r .) 

Antiph'onel. The planchette-mcchan- 
ism devised by Alexandre l>cba:n. of 
Paris, when attached to a pfte., org-an, 
or harmonium ; hence Autipiwnci-Aar- 

vtoniunt, Oii^ttc-iinliphoni!, etc. 

Anti'phonon (C.k.) .\ntiphon, anthem. 

Antiph'ony. Responsive singing by 
two choirs (or divided choir) of alternate 

verses of ;i psairn or aiitlum ; opp. to 
responsorial singing, and also to hotno' 
phony (see Hom^honic x). 

An'tispast. A metrical foot of four 

syllables, the first anti last being short 
and the two in the middle lon^^ 
(- w). 

Antis'trophe, See Strophe. 

Ant'wort (Ger.) Answer. 

An'wachsend (Ger.) Same as crescendo^ 

• ■ 

Aoli'ne, etc. (Ger.) ^cc .F.o/iaa. 

A'olsharfe (Ger.) ,Eolian har]->. 

A'olsklavier (Ger.) 'Mlolian pfte.;" a 
keyboard instr. invented about 1825 by 
Schortmann of Buttelstedt, resembling 
the I'hysharmonica, but having, as 
tone-producing bodies, wooden wands 
instead of steel bars. 

Aper'to (It., " open.") " Take t!ie loud 
pedal" (in pfte. -music). — Clear, dis- 
tinct ; broad, ample ; A//i\?ro aperio, 
an aUi^;ro with broad, clear phrasing. 

Aper'tut (Lat.) Open ; said of ofgan- 

pipes. 

Ap'felregal (licr.) .\n obsolete reed- 
stop in the organ, the narrow pipes of 
which Wi re furnished at the top with 
hollow perforated globes or buttons 
(hence also called Knopf reg^fyiz^ by Googlc 

Aplomb (Fr.) Coolness, self-possession, 
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(or *1irr>rbo) having 20 single strings, 
in 1 tr ] in i('.-jS by !'rompt of Paris. 

Apollo- Lyra. Sec J'salmnuhdicon. 

ApoUonlcon. An iostr. finished in 1 817 
Dy Flight and Robson frf London. It 

was a combined org'an and orchestrion, 
containing about 1900 pipes in 45 
siDps, with 5 manutds played on by 
dilTerent performers, and kettledrums 
operated by a special mechanism, so 
that a full orchestral effect was obtain- 
able ; it was likewise provided with 
various barrels actuated by machinery, 
for the automatic performance of sever- 
al extencit ci c ompositions. It was taken 
to pieces in 1 840. 

Apollonion. An instr. consisting of a 
pfte. with double keyboard, combined 

with an orji^^an flm'-work containinj^ 
pipes of 2, 4. and b-foot pitch* together 
with an automatic player the size of a 
boy ; inv. by J. 11. Voller of Angers^ 
bach early in the 19th century. 

Apos'trophe (')• Often employed as a 
breathing-mark. 

Apo'tome (Gk.) In the Pythagorean 

system, the chromatic semitone - 204S : 
; the limma, or diatonic semitone, 
therefore being 243:256 (|f| X ffff 

= § =: the greater whole tone). This 
chromatic semitone (obtained by sub- 
tracting 3 whole tones 8:9 from a per- 
fect fourth 3:4) was tlierefore a wider 
interval than the diatonic ; whereas our 
diatonic semitone is wider than the 
chromatic. 

Apmi8siona'to,-a (It.) Impassioned, 
with passion. . .Appassionamen' to^ pas- 
^on, ardor, deep vanofaxm., .AppassiO' 

naianicn' Il\ passionately, ardently. 

Appel (1 r ), Appeir (Her.) Assembly ; 

signal to troops to fall in. 

Appena'to (It.) Distressed ; in a style 
eipressave <A distress or suffering. 

AppUca'tio (It.) Fingering. 

Applikatur' (Cier.) Fingering (usually 

hing'ersati). 

Aoooo^flriui'do Ht. . ' ' leaninflr an. min. 



and part of the time-value of the latter, 
(a) 1 he long appog^atura^ now obso- 
lete, often occurs in earlier music; it 
was, in point of fac(, a suspension 
written as a small note in order toevade, 
as it were, the rule against the entrance 
of unprepared dissonances. The dura* 
tion of the small note properly corre- 
sponUh to its time-value if written as a 
large note ; e. g. 

written : ^ 

. T * ^ f * ^. f ^j». fi ^ j M 1 • I 




performed 



etc. 




though cases may occur in which the 
appoggiatura takes more than its ap- 
parent value : 





performed ; 



or(acc.to Turk): 




(b) The short appi\^^^aiurn is properly 
written as a small eighth-note or ibth- 
note with a slanting stroke through the 
hook ; the f^eneral rule for its execution 
is, to perform it v( rv <-\viftly, giving it 
the accent of its pii:u ipal note, and a 
pfMTtion of the latter's time-value differ- 
ing accordinjj; to the speed of the move- 
ment somewhat as folluws ; 
written : 

Adagio. Andante. Alltgro. Presto, 

Xj X-j J. 




performed : 

> > 




(c) 'Y\it double appoggiatura cxm\XLXx& % 
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its duration must be subtracted, and 
with which it is connected by a slur : 

written : 



performed : 




Appresta^re (It.) To set up and finish 
an instr. 

Appretie'^ren (C-cv.) Saine as Apf>rc- 
stare,, ,Afpretur' , the proper adjust- 
ment of the parts of an instr. 

Xqnivolcen (Ger., pi.) Melstersingner 

raeloJit^s hearing; like names. 

Arabesque. (Ger. Arabes'ke.) i. Au 
occasional title for pfte. -pieces re- 
sL-nibling a rondo in form. — 2. Arabe - 

Ic'tt (Cicr. J)!.) Ornamenta! pa«;sagcs 
• accompuaymg or varying a iheme. 

ArU'trio (It.) Free will, at>solute power; 

asuoa.,^.t pleasure (equiv. to apiaitn). 

Arca'to (It) Powed, played with the bow. 
Archc ggia're (I t.) To plajr with the bow. 

Archct (i^r.) Bow. 

Ar'chi-[ar'kij](Lat.j, and Ar 'ci-[ar'-tchcj 
(It.) (Hng;!. Arch-, Ger. Erz-) A 
pretix signifying "chief, preeminent." 
formerly applied to names of instr.s in 
the sense of *'lai^st"(of the family 
in ([uestion), and to official titles in the 
sense of "head." — E. g., Arcluhanter 
(Fr. archiekantri), precentor; Arc/i- 
Inft' (Tt. nri i!ii<'!o, Yx. archiluth, Ger. 
Erz'laute)t a variety of the bass lute ; 
ArcUetf^bah (It.; Fr. arekieembab, 
QtX,Archicym'ha[), a keyboard stt in;.^ed 
instr. inv. by Niccold Vincentino (i6th 
centur)')» with 6 keyboards, and keys 
and strings for all the tones of the three 
ancient Greek modes (diatonic, ctiro- 
matic, and enharmooic); Arcivic' ia di 
lira (It.), same as Lirme* 

Ar^chl (It., pi. of Areo.^ Bows; gli 

archi, " the bows," i. e. bow-instr.s in 
the orcliestra ; Engl, equivalent, "the 
strings." 

Ar'co (It ) Bow ; a pitt^ta d'arco, or 



Arditez'za, con fit.) Boldly. s|Mrited- 
ly. . .Ardi*ti\ bold, spirited. 

Aretia'ian ayllAblet. (Ger. areli^nisrhe 

Sil'bcn.) The syllaMes ///, ; (•, rni . fa, 
soi, la, first used as solmisatioa-sylla* 
bles by Guido d'AresBO. 

A'ria (It.; Ger. A'rie.) Primarily, an 

air, or rhythmic melotly. — As a technical 
term, an aria is an extended lyrical 
vocal solo in various forms, with in- 

strunu ntal aecompanirn<-nt. With the 
rise of homophonic music in the opera 
and oratorio, the aria developed, from 
a mere plain-son(|r melody with bassa 
ci^ntinuo, into the oriti ^rau'dc (the 
grand or da-capo aria in 3 divisions 
preceded by an instrumental ritormllo 
containing the principal melody ; divi- 
sion I being an elaborate development 
of a theme with frequent repetitions of 
the words; II, a more tranquil and 
richly harmonized section ; followed by 
III, the repetition da capo of I, with 
still more florid ornamentation"); the 
aria di bravu'ra^ (similar tO the fore- 
going, but overloaded with difficult 
passages and coloraturas for showing' 
of! the singer's skill); the aria da chic - 
sa (church-aria, differing from the sa- 
cred song chiefly in its greater breadth, 
and in being accompanied by full or- 
chestra); and the aria da cotuer'to 
(concert-aria, differing from the otiiers, 
which are portions of operas, oratorios 
etc., in being an independent composi- 
tion intended for the concert-hall).<^ 
The modern aria is freer in form than 
the aria gratide of the 1 8th century, 
the ritomello often beingf omitted, 
greater wariety given to the da cfjpo, 
and the thematic construction made to 
follow the sense of the words, so that it 
sometimes assumes the form of a rondo, 
or ( OT^si'if^ of 2 slow divisions separated 
by aKcgro movement. . ..^^W<z par- 
lau' (also aiio'sd)^ a VOCal Style com- 
biniiijr the melody of an aria with the 
distinct enunciation of a recitative, tlie 
vowels being ** thrown forward." 
— Smaller arias, nearly in song-form 
and with slighter accompaniments, are 
called ariittas or cavatinas, 

Ariem (It.) A small aria. i§S^^m^ Goo<zI( 
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dious strain interrupting or terminating 
a redtatiTe.— Also signifies an effective 
dramatic style suiuble for the aria 
g-rande.—la instrumental music, same 
as eantoHle, 

ArmerUclefCFr.) ^Ckf, 

Artn^geigt (Ger.) Viola da h-aceio, 

Armoni'a (It.) Haimonjr. . .^mmM 

fnilita'n\ military band. 

Armo'nica (It.) i. Harmonic— 2. Har- 
monica. 

Armonie (Fr.) Probably same as VielU. 

Armoniosamen'te (It.) Harmonioiisly ; 

artfionio' so, harmonious. 

Aramre (Fr.) i. Mechanism, action. — 2. 
Key-signatnie, 

Ar'pa (It.) Harp...^. 

see 

Spitzharje. 

Arpanet'ta, Arpanel'Ia (it.) A small 
harp. (See S^kar/e.) 

Arp^ge (Fr.) Arpeggio. , ,Afpigemmt, 
playing arpeggio, breaking a chord... 

Arpe'ger^ to arpeggio. 

Arpegrgiaa'do (It.) Playing arpeggio, 
in harp-style, or in broken chords ; 
from arpeggia're, to play on the harp, . . 
Arpeggio' to, (a) arpeggiatcd, arpcg- 
gio'd ; (b) as a noun, same as Arpeggio. 

Arpeg^giatn'ra (It.) A series of arpeg. 

gios. 

Arpeg'gio (It., pi. arp,^'gi, Engl. pi. 
arpefgtos.) [Lit. "harping."] Playing 
the tones of a chord in rapid and even 
succession ; playing broken chords. 
Hence, a chonl so played, or broken ; 
a broken or spread chord, or chord- 
The modem sign for the a. 
calls for s^S^ 1 
the follow- 1 -^ v^^ L^Aa— 
ing execu- j fe ^^ ^ ^^^ ^~ 

i. e, the first arpeggio-note falls on the 
accent ; this is the rule for the accent, 
the' there are occasional exceptions. 

N.B. — pfte.-ar- 

peggios are writ- 
ten in 2 ways : 
(i) indicates that 
the arpeggio is 

simultaneous in 
both hands ; (2), 



the a. is written out in ftill. Obsolete 
or unusual signs are as follows : 

m, i. e» d* t, ^ 




a, d, c, d are equivalent to the modern 
sign /, g call for a reversed (de- 
scending) arpegg^'o ; k means either an 
ascending arpeggio, or a combined a, 
and acciaccatura ; i and k signify a 
spreading in eighth-notes ; the appog- 
giaturas at / and m delay the perform- 
ance of the notes to which they are 
attached by the time required for play- 
ing a long or short appogg. respectively. 

Arpeggio'nc. An instr. like a small 
'cello, with fretted fingerboard and 6 

m ^'^^ % i J 2 3 

byG. 
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that all the notes are to be plavwl in 



StauflFer, of Vienna. 

Arpicor'do (It.) Harpsichord. 

Arpo'ne (It.) An instr. played like the 
harp, but having the strings adjusted 
horizontally instead of vertically; inv. 
by Barbieri of Palermo, towards the end 
of the 1 8th century. 

Arrangemeat. (Ger. and Fr. ditto ; It 

ridiizio'ne). The adaptation of a com- 
position for performance on an instr., 
or by any vocal or instrumental com- 
bination, for which it was not originally 
intended ; hence, the composition as 90 
adapted or arranged. 

Arranger (Fr.), Arrangie'ren (Ger.) To 
arrange. (See Arrangement^ 

Ar'sis (Gk.) Up-beat. 

Art (Ger.) Sort, kind ; manner, stj'le. 

Articola^re (It.; Fr. articuler\ Ger. 
ariikuliifren.) To articulate, utter dia- 

tinctly. . .Articflhi' ti\ articulated., .^r* 

ticolazio' ut\ articulation. 

Ar'tig(lich) (Ger.) Neatly, prettily, 
gracefully. 

As (Ger.) t^,—Aifas^ or A/es^ Ayjugjtjzed by Google 
Aspira're (It.) To aspirate. Also, ia 

... ..... t 1 .... 
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Asprez'z alt.) 1 iarshness, ronghness ; 

bitterness. 

Assa'i (It.) Very ; used to intensify a 
tempo-mark, as aIl<\;ro auai, very 
rapid ; it has less intensifying force 
than inoUo. 

Assembly. A signal by drum or bugle 
for soldiers to rally and fall in. 

Assez (Fr.) Enough ; rather. 

Assolu'to (it.) Absolute, positive ',primo 
uomc asjffiui^f a male singer for lead- 
ing roles. 

As'sonance. (Ger. Assonant'; Fr. as- 
sonance; It. assonan'za.) Agreement 
or resemblance in sound. 

A'them (( ler.) Breath. . . A'themlos, 

breathlcss(ly). 

Attac'ca (It.) Attack or begin what fol- 
lows without pausing, or with a very 
abort pause ; a. suhito (or attaca'te 
subiio), attack immediately. 

Attacca're (It.). Attaquer (I r.) To 
attack, or begin, at once. 

Attac'co (It.), Attaqae (Fr.) A mo- 
tive in fugal imitation ; formerly, a very 

short fuy^uc-theme. 

Attache du cordier (i'r.) Loop. 

Attack. The act or style of beginning 
a phrase, passage, or pifcc- ; said both 
of vocalists or instrumentalists, cither 
in solo or ensemble. 

Attendant keys of a given key are its 

relative major or minor, tojjuthcr with 
the keys of the dominant and subdomi- 
nant and thehr relative major or minor 
keys. (Comp. Phone, §4.) 

At'to (It.) Act of a drama 

Atto're, (Attri'ce) (It.) Actor (act- 

ress). 

Au (Fr.) To the, in the, etc. 

Anbade (Fr.) i. Morning-music, gen- 
erally addressed to srjme parlit idar per- 
son ; opp. to .y^Ti-z/ai/* /— specifically, a 
moming-cODcert by a military band. — 3. 
Occasional title for short instrumental 
pieces in lyric style. — 3. A calli- 
thumpian concert (ironical). 

Andace (Fr.) Audacious, bold. 

Anffisssung (Ger ) Reading or con- 



Aurhalten i<ier } To stt«:pcnd . . . A uf- 
/ut^!un^, suspension ^usually * 'ha/n. 

Auf'losen (Ger.) To resolve. ^ «/'- 
losunj^\ resolution ; also, the breaking 
of a chord ; also, the solution of an 
enigmatical canon.. ,AujIosu9i^sicu 
(hen^ the natural (Q). 

Aufsatz ((Jer.) Tube (of a reed-pipe in 

the C)ri.'an\ 

Auf'schlag (Ger.) Ui>-bcat. . 
schlagemU Zung'f^ beating reed. 

Auf'schnitt (Ger.) Mouth (of an organ-> 

pipe). 

Auf'strich (Ger.) Up-bow. 

Auftakt (Ger.) Up-beat, anacrusis ; a 
fractional measure beginning a move- 
ment, piece, or thcnic in t'.'s -^ense 
often used by English writers without 
capital [au/takt]^. 

Anftritt (Ger.) Scene. 

Aufzu^ (Ger., lit. " raiding [of the cur- 
t;!iiir ) An t of a drama. 

Augmentation. vGer. I'ergro' ssa zinji^ 
Verlatii^'frunji^,) I. Doubling or in- 
creasing the time-value of the wAv- n 
a theme or motive in imitative counter- 
point.— 2, See Notation, ^3. — .'////- 
menied intervals, see Interval, 

Augmcnter (Fr.) To increase (in loud* 
iiess) ; en f!if:f/fienl'ifn/:=i:ic'-cenda. 

Aule'tes (Cik.) l lule-player. . ..////<>/, 
flute. 

Aumentan'do (It.) Crescent^. . . W 

men/a'fo, augmented. 

Aus'arbeitung (Ger.) Working-out, 
development. 

Aus'druck (Ger.) I'xpression.. .yf irj'- 

drucksi'oll, express! \ ely. 

Aus'fUhrung (Ger.) E.xecution, perform- 
ance ; exposition. 

Aus'halten (Ger.) To sustain; sustain ! 
. .Aus' haltung, sustaining.. 
tungszeiehen, see Fi rmale, 

AnslttsunsT (Ger.) IIopper,grasshqiper, 

escapement. 

Au'ssere Stim'men (Ger.) Outer parts. 

Au'sserst (Ger.) Kxtreme(Iy). 
Aus'stattung (Ger.) Mounting ^^of an 
opera, etc.) Digitized by Go 
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dtin'c. Mode. . .Au. melody^ one whose 
rang;e extends through or nearly through 
the octave-scale above its tonic or final ; 
opp. to pla:^al.. .An. ^art of the scale, 
that lying between a given keynote and 
it*; hij^her dominant, the part between 
the keynote and lower dominant being 
called 

Auto-liarp. (Ger. Akkord'zit/ter.) A 

zither withor.t rinj^er!H>ard or arrom- 
paaimeut-strings, all llie strings being 
plucked or swept by the plectrum and 
stopped by a series of from 4 to 8 com- 
pound dampers (called "manuals" or 
*' pedals ")* each of which when pressed 
('own damps all Ihv strini:::'^ except those 
forming one particular chord ; the plec- 
trum, rasping across all the Strings. 
Sf)Uiid-' this cord ns an rirpej^'^j^io ; tlu- 
melody is brought out by special stress 
on the highest (or any other) tone of the 
chord. 

Au'tophon. A form of barrel-organ, 
the tunes played being determined by 
perforations in a sheet of milUboard 

[heavy pasteboard] cut to correspond 
with the desired notes. ( Kmoh i.) 

Auxiliary note. (Oer. IlUjs'note.) A 
note not essential to the harmony or 

melody ; particularly, n jn-are-note or 
added note a second above or below a 
given melody-note. . .w4»jr»7iVi*y scales, 
those of attendant keys. 
A've Mari'a (Lat.) '"Hail, Mary!"; 
the salutation of the angel Gabriel at 
the annunciation ; followed by the 

words of Elizabeth to Mary (T/.ikc 7, 
42), it has been a tavorite subject of 
sacred composition since the yth cen- 
tury : concluded by a hymn of praise 

or prayer to the Virgin. 

A've ma^ris steria (Lat., '*hail, star 
of ocean 1*0 Hymn of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Avec (Fr.) \Vilh. 

Avici'nium (T.at.) An orj:fan-stop imi- 
tatini' the warbling of birds. 

Avoided cadence. See Cadence. 

Azio'iie sa'cra (It., "sacred drama" ; 
eqniv. to the Spanish *' auto sacra* 



or cancelling the sign \t for B rotun'- 
dttin. . .B quadfei'tum^ lifl. . . /? is also 
an alibr. for Bt^^s or Basso {c. Ii.=::col 
liusso ; ii. C. = basso continue). 

Baboracka, Baborak, Bohemian danc- 
es with changing rhythms. 

Bac'chius {/i,to/r\ A metrical foot 
containing l short and 2 long syllables, 
with the ictus on the first long one 

Baccioco'lo (It.) A Tuscan instr. of 

the guitar family. 

Bachelor of Music. ( I .at. fiaeealau'reus 

niu*siea:.) The lower of tlie 2 musical 
degrees. Doctor of Music being the 
higher. 

Back. (Ger. Boden; Fr. dos; It. schiena,) 
The lower side of the body of a violin, 

etc. : opjj. to Bd/y. 

Back-block. Same as Wrcst-block. 

Backfall, i. An obsolete melodic or- 
nament in lute or harpischord-music ; 

\ . _ 

written m " or 0^ ; played za 

(Also comp. Ginct\) — 2. A double 
lever in the organ-action, working be- 
tween a sticker and a pull-down. 

Backtum. See Tum. 

Badina^^ (Fr.) Good-humored raillery, 

banter. 

Bagana. The Abyssinian lyre, having 
10 strings tuned to s tones and their 

octaves. 

Bagatelle (Fr.) A trifle. 

Bagpipe(s). (Ger. Du'delsack, Saek'- 
pfeife; Yx.eorneninsc; It. corn a /m/sa.) 
A very ancient wind-instr. of Eastern 
origin, known to the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, in great vogue throughout Europe 
during the middle ages, and still popu- 
lar in many countries, especially Great 
Britain. It consists of a leathern bag, 
filled with wind either from the mouth 
or from a small bellows worked by the 
player s arm, and of pipes inserted in 
and receiving wind from the bag. The 
commonest form has 4 pipes; 3 drotu ^ 
(single-reed pipes tuned to a fuuda- 

mnmntv^ ron* frc fifth Ar>/1 U« nptAV^Oigiliied by -v^i^ 
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Praetorius enumerates several sizes 
used in the ijih centun- ; tlic "(,''-ossfr 
Bock" (drone in contra- or great C ), 
** Sekaperpfeif" (drones in /J? and /V), 
HiimmeUhen" (drones and 

Baguette ( i r.) Drumsticic ; liddleslick. 
Bainer ( Fr.) To lower (as a tone by a b ). 
Bajadere. See Bayadert, 

Balalaika (also BuIj/tiJdi, Buiaieigo). 
A rudu striiT^^t-'! in-ti. of the guitar 
family, having; 2. 3, 01 4 strings tuned 
in minor. Itisof Russo-TartarcHrigin, 
and now most often met with among 
the Gypsies. 

Balancement (1- r.) See Bebun^. 

BalanGe-rftil. A stripof wood ninninsr 

transver5?e!y beneath the niiddh- of the 
piano- keys, which are balanced upon 
It. . . Balance sweH-pettal^ see Pedal. 

Balg (Ger.) Hcllows. . .^tf/'^#f/frAv■ 
(** bellows-treadcr "), ralcant, a man 
employed to tread or stand on the old- 
fashioned German organ*bel1ows to fill 
them with vf'xnd. . . /li'fklavis. See 
C'az'is. . .Bal^werk, bellows. 

Bai'ken (Ger.) i. Bass-bar. — 2. The 
thick line connecting the stems of 
grouped hooked notes, substituted for 

the hook^, 

BallabiTe (It.) A composition intended 
foradance-aocomp. ; any pieceof dance- 

:'.jusic. 

Ballad. (Ger. and Fr. Ralla'Je : It. 
balla'ta.) Originally, a song intended 
for a dance^acoomp. ; hence, the air of 

such a son^^. In modem usage, it is a 
simple narrative poem, a mixture of the 
epic and lyric, generally meant to be 
sung. — .\s a purely musical term, it 
was originally applied to a short, simple 
vocal melody, set to one or more stan- 
sas, and with a slight instrumental 
accomp. — In an extended application, it 
includes instrumental melodies of a 
similar cliaractcr ; also compositions for 
sinp^le instr.s, for orchestra, etc., sup- 
posed to embody the idea of a narrative. 

Balla''denmassig(Ger.) In ballad-style. 

BaUad-openL An opera chiefly com- 



bai'h^ ballet' to.) i . A spectacular dance, 

often one introduced in an opera or 
other stage-piece. — 2. An independent 
pantomimic representation, accomiMui- 
ied by music and dances setting: fortli 
the thread of the story. — 3. A cotupo- 
sition of a light character, butsomewiiat 
in the madrigal style, frequently with a 
"fa la" burden which could be boda 
sung and danced to ; these pieces were 
commonly called " Fa las " [GroveJ. — 
4. The corps of ballet-dancers {forps dt 
balUt). 

Ballet^o (It.) I. Ballet.— 2. Title em- 
ployed by Itach for an Allegretto tn 

common time. 

Bal'lo (It.) A dance; a hs^Xei. . .Baili 
ingl^si^ English dances; halHungan^si^ 

Hun^ari.in d.inces. . .Dabalh^ indance- 

stvle, light and spirited. 

Baiiou'chio (It.) See Pa^py. (Origin- 
ally, a round dance of the Italian 

peasantry.) 

Ballonza're (It ) To dance wildly and 
recklessly, regardless of rule. 

Band. I. An orchestra.'— 2 (most com- 
monly). .\ coinjianyof inusici.ins {dav- 
ing martial music (brass-band, militai^- 
band). — 3. A companyof musicians, or 
section of the orchestra, playing instr.s 
belonging to the same family or class 
(brass-band, string-band, wood-band, 
wind-band). . .The 24 fiddlers of 
Charles II. were called "the king's 
private band." 

Band (Ger.) A volume. 

BanMa (It.) The brass wind-instr.s, 

and the instr.s of percussion, in the 
Italian opera-orchestra. — .'Mso, an or- 
chestra appearing on die stage. 

Bandalorey Bandelore. See Bandore, 

BaoMeCGer.; usually Musik^- or Musi- 

kan' U n'auJe.) A company of strolling; 
musicians. — (Fr.) In earlier n^age, the 
24 violins at the royal court (* ' la grande 
bande "). 

Band-master. The conductor of a mili- 
tary bAnd. . .Boftdsfua/i, a member of 
such a band. 
BandoTa (Span. ; also Ba/u/o/on, BatiJom, 
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still in vogue (see Mandolin and Lufe). 
[RiEMANN.J (Also comp. Citlier.) 

Hando'^Qion. A kind of Concertina with 
square ends (keyboards), iuv. by C. V . 
Uhlig^ of Chemnitz, about 1830, and 
since then much ^mprn^ ed and eidar^c ! 
It takes its name from Heinrich iiaml 
of Crefeld, a dealer in the instr. — Comp. 
art. Harmonicum. 

Bandore. See BanJoLi ami Cither. 

Bandur'ria (Span.) A variety of guitar 
having wire strings inslcad of gut. 

Bang^er. The banjo. ("The N^groe- 

Ban- : " [Adair].) 

Bania, Banja (African.) Parent instr. 

of the Banjo. (?) 

Banjo. A variety of guitar ; its body is 
formed by a circular hoop, over the 
upper side of which is stretched parch- 
ment or skin ; it has a long neck with 
or without frets, and from 5 to 9 strings, 
the niL-Iodv-string, which is the shortest 
and played with the thumb of the right 
hand, lying outside of and next to the 
lowest bass string. The other strings 
are plucked or struck with the right 
hand, and all are stopped with the left. 
It is variously tuned, the 5-Stringed 
banjo often as follows : 



"r- 



Ban'kelsanger (Ger. ; " bench singers," 
from their mounting on benches, the 
better to gain a hearing.) Strolling 
singers of a low c!a^s, ^vho frequent 
fairs and oilier places of public resort, 
and recount^ partly singing and partly 
speaking, romantic tales taken from 
history or adventure, stirring events of 
the day, etc., usually explanatory of a 
picture which they display. 

Bar. (Ger. Takt'strich ; Yx. l>arn . !t. 
U'nea, bar' l a, sbar'ra.) I. A vertical 
line dividing measures on the staff, and 
indicating that the strong beat falls on 
the note immediately following. — 2. 
Henoe, the popular name for * ^measure". 



Venetian gondoliers). — 2. A vocal or 

instrumental solo, or concerted piece, in 
imitation of the V'enetian boat-sones, 
and in 6-8 time (though Chopin's for 
pfte. is in 12-8 time). 
Bard. A poet and singer among the 
ancient Celtic nations ; one who com- 
posed and sang, generally to the harp, 
verses celebrating heroic achievenients. 
..In earlier Scotch usage, a vagabond 
minstrel. 

Bardiet', Bardlt' (Ger.) [A word coined 

by Klopstock, who derived it from the 
"barditus" (for baritus^ a battle-song) 
of Tacitus, whence the erroneous as* 
sumption that the ancient Germans had 

bard S.J A bardic song. 

Bardo'ae. i (It.) A barytone 2. — 2 
(Ger.) Occasional spelling for Bourdm 

(organ stop); also BarJuen, 

Bare fifth. See XalrJ. 

Ba'rem (Ger.) Obs. nanae for the very 
soft-toned organ>stop Stiitgedackt or 

Musicir'i: ' ^ 

Bargaret, Barginct. Same as Ber-^eret. 

Baribas'so (It.) A low barytone voice, 

a bass-bar}'tone. 

Bariolage (Fr.) A medley.— A caden- 

za, or series of cadenzas, whose appear- 
ance forms a design upon the music- 
paper, a waistcoat pattern,'' as it is 
called by performers. [Stainer and 

Bariteno^re { It.) A low tenor voice, a 
tenor-barytone (second tenor). 

Ba'riton (Ger ), Bariton (Fr.), Bari'- 

tono(Tt.) Bar>'tone. [An attempt has 
been made to conhne the spelling iHiri- 
tone to instruments, and kary^m to the 
M ice ; the idea is not yet generally 

accepted.] 

Baroc'co (It.;(»er. barock' ; Fr. baroque.^ 
Eccentric, odd, strange, whimsical. 

Barox'jrton (Gk., "the deep and high- 
toned.") A brass wind-in- ^- 

str. of broad scale, ittv. i^L- 

in 185 bv Cerveny of KS; / ■ — 
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Banre (Fr.) A bar (not measure): also 

barre de rncsur:. — Certain abbrevia- 
tions are also termed barre s. — Also, the 
low bridge of some stringed instr.s. . . 
B. d'h<xrmonu\ bass-bar.. .H, dc rrp>.'ti- 
tion, a dotted double-bar« indicating a 
repeat. 

Bftnr6 (Fr.) In lute- or guitar-playing, 

the stopplnjij'of several or all the strings 
by laying the left-hand foretinger across 
them, the next fret then acting^ as a ca- 
potasto or temporary nut to raise their 
pitch . . . Grami ktrr^^ a Stop of more 
than 3 strings. , .C-^xtri^ see Tramhi, 

Barrel-organ. (Ger. Drehorgtt, LeUr- 

kastt n; Fr. or^uc' h cylifidre (fwt/), 
orgue de Barbarie i It. organet' to.) An 
instr. (often portable) consisting of a 
case containinj^' pipes, a bellows, and a 
cylinder (the barrel) turned by a crank 
and studded with pins or pegs ; when 
the cylinder revolves, the pins open 
valves rommunicatinof with the bellows, 
which is worked by the same motion, 
and wind is thus admitted to the pipes. 
It {generally plays a melody with an 
harmonic accomp. Larger forms (sec 
Orehistrion) are tised in dance-halls, 
restaurants, or even in churches. — In 
another variety, hammers striking wire 
strings (as in the pfte.) are similariy 
actuated by the revolvin;,'^ cylinder {pi- 
a no- orga n , handlc-pia no). 

Bart ((ier.) Ear (of organ-pipe). Also 
FliigeL 

Baiytone. l. {Ger.Be^ryion, Bt^riton ; 

Fr. baryton : \\. bari' lotto.) The male 
voice intermediate between bass and 
tenor, and in quality partaking more or 
less of the characteristics of both ; thus 
theGermansdistinguishbetweenayya.r/- 
hariton and a Tenor' bariion^ and the 
French had (in earlier usage) hasst-tail- 
It', Sfronde' f,n'//r. and /('/:rr 
toiuordatit. — Its mean 2^ . ,. 
compass is ixom G to /' : ^ J/ — 
— Hence, a singer having a barytone 
voice. -2. A bow-instr. (It. viVia di 
hardo'ne or bar done) resembling the 
viola da gamba, in great favor during 
the 1 8th century, but now obsolete ; it 
had 6 or 7 gut strings, stopped by the 
left hand, abo: - f'l:^:- i li-ii-J, and a 



—3. The euphonium. — 4. Prefixed to 

instr. -names, harvti^tu' Acxiot^s the pitcli 
of an instr. intermediate laetween bass 
and tenor (or alto); e. g. bar)tone 
clarinet . . Barytotw-clcf^ the (obsolete) 
/"-clef ou the 3rd line. 
Ba'rytonhorn (Ger.) The euphonium... 
Ba'rytmschlMssely barytone-clef.. >B«^* 
rytonstimme, barytone voioe Or part. 

Bas-dessus (Fr.) Mezzo-soprano. 

Base. Old spellinj.^ of Bass. 

Bas'kische Trom'mel (Ger,) Tambour 
ine. 

Bass. (Ger. Bass ; Fr. basse ; It. /'<?/• 
sn.) I. The lowest tone in a chord, or 
lowest, pari in, a compoijiliou. — 2. 'i he 
lowest male voice ; ordinary compass 
from to t ' (or */'): 

^ extreme 



from 
to«> 



— 3. A prefix indicating the lowest in 

various families of instr.s. as bass trom- 
bone. — 4. (Ger.) {.a) Abbr. for Kontra^ 
bass (double-bass).. .(*) In earlier 
usage, a bow-instr. intermediate in size 
between the 'cello and double-bass, 
having from 5 to 6 strings. .. (f) As a 
suffix to the name of an organ-pipe, j 
denote-, that it belonf^s on the pedal ; 
e. g. Gt'inshornbass. — A iueriibass, a 
bass in brok-. ^ ^ m f» 
enchortls likej^' ^ fV m i f^'\ 
the following ; tS^*^^^ 
. . . Continued or figured bass, bass 
notes provided with figures iiullc.it- 
ing the chords to be performed above 
the notes {Basso eontinuo). ..Funda^ 
nicntalbass yS^^Fundamental. . . Grou): I 
bass, a continually repeated bass phrase 
of 4 or 8 measures (basso osHnato)., . 
Murky bass, see Murky.. . Supposed 
Ihis:;, a bass tone other than the r'>'it of 
a chord... Thorough-bass y see that word. 

Bass-bar. (Ger.Bai'kcu; Fr. barred' bar. 
mvnie, ressort.) In violins and the like, 
a long narrow strip of wood glued to the 
inner surface of the belly parallel with 
and just beneath theG-string. put in to 
strengthen the belly and e(iuali/e the 
vibration. [ i he violin-miker Held, of 
Beuel, Gennany, gives the bass-bar a 
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thick \ovfeT string;s of an instr., as /es 

basses i/tin piano)... B. chantante, the 
high "singing" (i. e. flexible) bass 
voice ; a barytone. . . B. chiffr^e., fig- 
ured bass. . . B. continue, basso con- 
tinuo. . .B. contraintc , bnsso ostinato. . . 
B.-conin\ a deep bass voice... <ie 
ecmet, old term for the sopent, as the 
natural bass for the cornet family... 
B, de cremone {cremome^ croniorne), the 
bassoon, or its pr^ursor.. . B. de fi4te 
traversic re, b. d" hautbois, same as pre- 
ceding....^, d'harmoniit the ophi- 
cleide. ..B.de viole, see Barytone a. . . 
B. dt' 7 !o!oi! , b. doub.',\ d i HI ble-bass. . . 
B. Jigune, tigurate bass. . . B, Jonda- 
meHtak, (a) root of a cord, {b) a gener- 
ator (see Fundamental bass). . . B. gtter- 
rihv, a species of bas5 clarinet. . . Bti ^ n-- 
I'rgue, an instr. inv. by Saulcriuuiter of 
Lyons, in i8i2...^. r/citaitte^ see B. 
r /' ."/.'' • f> J ^Si -tailk, barytone voice. 

Bas'set-horn. (Ger. Basseitfhorn ; Fr. 
tor de-basset ; It. cor'no di bassefto.) 
An alto or tenor clarinet in no 

longer in use ; It has a 



compass from 
Ftot*: 




single 
reed, and 



a wooden tube bent at the moiuiiptece 
and bell. Timbre mellow, though of a 
sombre qualit;^, like the bass clarinet, 
especially in the lower register. 

Bassett' (Ger.. also Basset' I, Bass' I.) 
I. Old term for the cello. — 2. As a 
prefix to the names of other instr.s, 
same as Tenor.— 2. A 4-foot flute- 
Stop on the organ-pedal. 

Bassefto (It.) i. A small bass viol 
with three strings (obs.)— 2. When 
the bass rests, the lowest harmonic 
part.— 3. Tenor violin (rarely). — 4. 
An 8 or z6-foot reed^top in theoi:gan. 

Bass'flote ((3er. **bass flute.") See 

Bass'geige (Ger.) Familiar term for 
the 'cello ; gro'sseBass^eige, the double- 
bass. 

Bass'horn ^^^Ger.) Bass horn (sec Ifom). 

Bass'klausel (Ger.) The cadence-like 
leading of the bass at a close, from 
dominant to tonic. 

Bass'lade (Ger.) See Wiiuilade, 



tante (opp.to basso pro fan' do),. .B, con* 

ct rtan'tc\ the principal bass, as an ac- 
comp. to soli and recitatives. , . B. con- 
ti'nuo (or continua' to), a continuous 
bass provided with figures indicating 
the chords to be played above it ; also, 
thoruugh-bass.. . yf^«ni'/c;, {a) basso 
continuo ; (b) a Bgurate bass part.. . 
B. fondant en (a'h\ fundamental bass... 
B. numera'to, figured bass. . . B. obbli- 
ga'fo, an indispensable bass part or 
accomp. . . B. ostinn'to, ground bass. . . 
B. prof on' do, a deep, heavy bass....^. 
ripie*t%o, see Ripieno, 

Bassoil (Fr.) Bassoon. . qtnnte^ a 

tenor bassoon a fifth higher in pitch 
than the ordinary one ; compass : 




which is 
written 




Bassoon'. (Cier. Fagott' ; Yx. basson ; 
It. fagot' to.) A wood-wind instr. of the 
oboe family, serving as bass for the 
wood-wind. The tube is doubled upon 
itself, forming 2 parallel air-chambers ; 
the long, curving mouth-piece is of 
metal, with a double reed ; compass 
from B\\} to <■^ on 
newer instr.s to < 0 , ji^^^ 

and extended by vir- ' 

tuosi to <•* or even /*: 
The unwieldy length of the parent- 
instr., the bombardo, led in 1539 ^^'c 
idea of bending the tube back upon 
itself, and from the faggot-like appear- 
ance of the new instr. its Italian name 
is derived. The tone is far softer and 
mellower than that of the bombardo, 
and its expression is entirely under the 
player's control. 

Bass'pommer (Ger.) See Bomhart. 
Bass'posaune (Ger.) A bass trombone. 

(See Trombone,) 
Bass'schlilssel (Ger.) Bass-clef. 

Bass'stimme (Ger.) Bass voice. 
Bass'tuba (Ger.) See Tuba, 
Bass viol. See I'iid. 
Ba'thyphon (,uk.; "the deep-toned.") 
A woodowind instr. inv. in i839pl^zed by Co 
Wieprecht (or Skorra?) of i-^rr^r^b:: 
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It haeekefta [di diretto're].) The staff 
or wand with which the conductor of a 
musical performance beats the time. — 
2. A rest of 2 measures. 

B&ton (Fr.) A thick vertical stroke 

traversinf^ I or more spaces of the stafT, 

and indicaiing, according to the number 

SO traversedi a rest for an equal number 

of measures: , . . 

replaced m 3 _ 

I I - I I I niodern us- JJ- — 

I " I ■ I 14:: age by signs ~~~§l ~ 

like : 

(see Measure-rest ,\xx\Clqx Rest). . . Baton 
tie mrsure^ a Baton 1. . .B. de reprise^ a 
repeat. 

Bftttante ( Fr. ) Beating. 

Battement (Fr.) i. An obsolete grace, 
consistin;^ of a short trill preceding the 
principal tone and beginning on the 
auxiliary a semitone below it. It had no 
sign, beings always written out in small 
notes : played : 





—2. KBeati^ 

Bat'tere (It.) Down-beat. 

Batterie (Fr.) r. A general term for brok- 
en-chord ti;;urcs on strin^^ed instr.s; e.g. 

distinguished from the arpeggio (ace. 

to RoussKAi') by being played staccato 
instead of legato.— 2. Striking instead 
of plucking the strings of a guitar. — 3. 
A roll on a side-drum. — 4. The percus- 

sion-'^roup in the orchestra. 

Battery. An clTect in harpsichord-music; 




written: played: 



Battimen'to (It.) Battetnent. 

Battuta(It.) I. A beat— 2. A measure 

or bar {battttta taken in the narrower 
sense of " down-beat " ; see Kit'trn) di 
dm hattitte). — 3. In medieval counter- 
point, the forbidden proy;ression from 
a tenth on the up-beat to an octave on the 
down-beat, between 2 outer parts ; e. g. 



1-1? — I- 



A batiuta, " in time,' 



Ban (Ger.) Structure, construction. 

Bau'erlein (Ger.) Bauemjlote. 

Bau'crnfldte,-pfeife (Ger.; " rustic 
flute " ; Lat. ti'bia rures'iris,) A pedal- 
register not uncommon in old organs, 

consisting of stopped pipes of I or 

2-f>>'M pitch. 

Baxonciilo (Span.) i. An organ-stop 
like the open diapason. — 2. A small 

bassoon. 

Bayadere', Bayadeer'. Kast>lndian 

dancing-girl. 

Ba'yla, Ba'yle (Span.) A dance ; bayle 
has the more comprehensive significa^ 

tion. 

bb (Cier.) r")ouble-flat (see J)o/>peU>). 
B cancella'tum, B du'rum. See B. 

Bear^eiten (Ger.) To revise, work 

over, adapt, arrange, r< arr.ui^^c, t -nch 
up. . .Bea/beitungt an adaptation or re- 
vision, a working-over. 

Bearing-notes, Bearingfs. The tones 

first carefully tuned 1)V the tr.ner of a 
pfte. or organ, serving to regulate its 
entire compass by. 

Beat. I. (Ger.; Takt'sehia^, Takt'teil; 

Fr. bat tern I'tit dr rt:<fsure, temps ; It. '■.7/- 
tit'ta.) The motion of the hand or loot 
in marking time (the equal divisions of 
the measure). — 2. A division of a mea- 
sure so marked. — 3. In a trill, a pulsation 
embracing 2 consecutive tones. — 4. In 

acoustics, see (f it sties, ^3. — 5. An o!d 
grace, consisting of a short trill before 
the principal note ; 

written : played : 

=3tTf** .._ - . -6_ 




Beating. Same as Beat 4. 

Bebisa^'tion. Compare Solmisaiietu 

Be'bung (Ger.; Fr, halauceritettt ; It. 
tre'molo^ I. A rapid pulsation or 
tremulous effect, ciilier vocal or instru- 
mental, given to a sustained tone for 
the sake of expression. — 2. Specifically, 
an etfect obtained on the clavichord by 
holding down a key after '^Sitriking it. 
and balancing the finjfcr upon it in 
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B^carre (Fr.) The natural (Q. 

Bec'co (It.) Same as Bec.Btcco po- 
kuf€Oy a laige species of bagpipe. 

Bech'er (Ger., "beaker, cup.") i. The 
bell (of various wind-instr.s ; also 
Sekan'iruhtet),—2, Thetobe(of areed- 
pipe in the oigan; also Aufsatt^ 
Si hill!' /'ec her). 

Beck'ea (Ger.) Cymbals. 

Bedeckt' (Ger.) Stopped, as strings ; 

0pp. to leer, open. 

Bedon (Fr.) Old name for drum. . ,Be' 

don tie Biscayc, a tambourine. 

Bee moll. (Obs., from Lat. Bmolk^soli 
B.) Be mot, Bemol. 

Beffroi (Fr.) Gong (tam-tam).. .Also, 

an alarm-be!!, a tocsin. 

Befil'zen (Ger.) I'o felt (put feit on 
plte.'hanimers). . ,BeJif%ung, felting. 

Bege!''steruiiff(Ger.) Enthusiasm^ sfrfrit 

Beglei'ten (Ger.) To acctnnpany. . . 

Begleit' stimmen y Beglei'tiiug, accompa- 
niment ; accompanying parts subordi- 
nate to a principal melody. 

Bei'aser (Ger.) A mordent. ' 

Bci'tone (Ger.) Harmonic overtones or 
undertones.. .Also, auxiliary tones. 

Bekie'len (Ger.) To furnish with quills, 
as tiie ja^ of a barpsichord. 

Beklemmt" (Ger.. properly beklorn'men.) 

Anxious, oppressed [Beethoven]. 

Bele^bend (Ger.) Ravvivando. 

Bele'dern (Ger.) To cover with leather. 
* . ,BeU''derung, formerly, the Iraiker, 
now, the felt, used in covering pfte.- 
hammers. . . Also, the strips of leather 
covering the treble hammers. 

B elegit' (Ger.) Hoarse, not clear ; veiled 

(of the voice). 

Bell. 1. (Ger. Glock'e ; Fr. cloche : It. 
campa'na.) A hollow metallic instr. of 
percussion, set in vibration by a swing* 
ing; clapper hung within, or by hammers 
actuated from without. — 2. (Ger., 
SekatttrUkter; Yx. pavilion; W. pavi- 
glio'ne}) The flaring end of various 
winrl^instr.s. 

Beil-diaoason. An orsran-stop, usually 



Bell-harp. An old variety of harp with 
8 or more steel strings and enclosed in 
a wooden box, which the player swunjj 
to and fro like a bcll while twanging the 
strings with the thumbs of both minds 
inseited through holes in the cover. 

Bellicosamen'te (it.) In a bellicose, 
martial, warlike siyi^,. .BelHatso^ mar- 
tial, warlike. 

Bell-met'ronome. A metronome with a 
bell-attachment which can be set so as 

to strike with every second, third, 
fourth, or sixth beat of the pendulum. 

Bello'nion. An instr. consisting of 24 
trumpets and 2 drums played by a me- 
chanism ; inv. in 1812 at Dresden. 

Bell open diapftson. Same as Bell-^a- 

Beiioves. {Gtr.Ba/g/ Fr. souj/iet ; It. 
soffiet^to.) The mechanical contrivance 

for gathering,'- and propcllin^^ t!ic wind 
supplpng the pipes or reeds of the 
organ, hannonimn, concertina, bagpipe, 
and the like. See Organ. 

Bell-piano. See Glvck^nspiel. 

Belly. I. (Ger. Dak'e ; Fr. tabi,- ; It. . 
ta'voUiy pan'cia.) The face (upper side) 
of the resonance-box of the violin etc. 
— 2. (Ger. Resonanz'boJen ; Fr. n'son- 
nance, table d' harmonie ; It. ta'vola 
armifnka^ Soundboard of the pfte. 

Bemol. B-flat. 

B^mol (Fr.), Bemorie (Tt.) The flat 
{^). . , BMoHser {bt'inollisza' re), to Hat 
(set a flat before a note). 

Ben; Be'ne (It.) Well ; as mareatc^ 

well marked ; a lu-fir plai ifo. at pleasure, 
ad libitum; ben riimatOy see Bien rythm^i 
btn tenuto^ well sustained or held. 

Beoedic'tas. See Mats, 

Bequa'dro (It.) The natural (jj). 

Berceuse (Fr.) A cradle son;^. !i-.llaV)y ; 
hence, a piece of instrumental musjc 
imitating die effect of a lullaby. 

Ber'gamask. (Fr. bergamasqtie; It. 

hcrgaina' Si a.') A clownish dance in de- 
risive imitation of the rustics of Ber- 
gamasca in Northern Italy. (A|j|f itlltM by Go 
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Bes (Ger.) fi double-Oat; generally 
called bb. 

Besai^'teil (Ger.) To string, put strings 
on. 

B e s t ! m m t ' (Ger. ) With decision , enei^. 

Beto'nen (Ger.) To accent, emphnsize. 
..Betonf^ 3LCCcntcd. . . Be/o'nuH^, accent, 
stress, emphasis. 

Bet'tlerleier (Ccv.) Hurdy-gurdy.,. 

BeftUroper, Bcgs^ar's Opera. 

Bewc'gcn (Ger.) l o move, stir, agitate. 
^.Bemgr^ moved, stined.. .iff^wr'- 

gydnj^, movement, agitation (comp. A/o- 
tian)...B(w/gimgsart^ see Movement i, 

a. 3. 

BesiTfeni (Ger.) To tigure (as a bass). 
. . Rczif'fert^ figured. . ^Btuf'femng, 

figuring. 

Bezug' (Ger.) All the strings of, or a 
set of strings for« any stringnl instr. 

Bian'ca fit., " white.") A half-note.. . 

Voce bianca, see Voce. 

Bibi (Fr.) A pianette. 
Bibrev'is (Lat.) See Pyrrhic. 
Bl'chord. x. Having 2 string*?. — The 

technical term for an instr. having a 
pair of strings, tuned in unison, for 
each tone (as the nuiklolin, lute, and 
certain pftes). 

Bici'nium (Lat.) A 2 -part composition, 

especially a vocal one. 

Bi'fara (also bi/'/ara, bi'/m, pi/fara, 
pif/ero). An ovgan-stop, the pipes of 

whicli are cither double-mouthed or 
paired ; the two members of each pair 
being tuned at slightly different pitches, 
the interference of the sound-waves 
produces a gentle tremolo. (Also Ce- 
usHna, Undet maris, etc.) 

Bifari'a. Title of a Presto in 3-mea- 
sure rhythm, in an Invention or Suite 

ascribed to J. S. liach. 

Biju'gad.at.) The " 2-necked " cillier. 
BimoHe (It.) Same as 
Bi^na. See Vina. 



enharmonically changed ; r 

written l)v Stemdale Ben- — 



i 



to distinguish it 



nett in bracket-form :- 

and by 

Morlcy in ~gz±"5^z: from the Siur). 

1 597 thus : ' 3. The brace 

binding together the several staves of a 

f^core. 

Bia'debogea (Ger.> A slur, or a tie. 

Bin'dea (Ger.) To bind, tie : to con- 
nect, play or sing smoothly and con- 
nectedly (legato). .. Ct'<^«« bound, 
tied ; legato. . . Gebun'detur Stil, strict 
style of composition, in which disso- 
nances are prepared (tied over). . .Also 
see GilniiuUn, 

BinMung (Ger.) A ligature, bind. tie. 
or slur ; hence, a suspension or synco- 
pation ; also, the \^%^X.o. . . Bin* dungS' 
zeichen, a sign used to express any of 
the above. 

Biqua'dro (It.) Same as Beqmadro, 

Birn, Bir'ne (Ger.) Socket. 

Bis (Lat., "twice".) i. Signifies that a 
measure, passage, or section is to be re- 
peated ; often written over or under a 
slur embracini^- the music to he repeated. 
— 2. I'sed by the 1' rencli as an excla- 
matin;; 
the Frencli 
tisagc, Bis^are.) — 3. The second 

part, or a continuation, of a scene on 
the stage; e. j^., 16'''; and lei"*'"' 
then mean the third and fourth parts, 
respectively, of such a scene. 

Bis'cbero (It.) Peg (tuning-peg) of a 
violin, lute. etc. 

Biscro'ma (It.), Biscfome (Fr.) A 

1 61 li- note. 

Bisdiapa'son. The interval of a fif- 
teenth, or double-octave. 

Biso'gna (Tt.) " Is necessary," "must"; 

as si bisogna da capo al segno, must be 

repeated trmn the sign. 
BisqnaMfO (It.) Same as Bequadrv, 
Bissa're (It.), Bisser (Fr.) To encore. 



applause (" a^in !"), lilce 

word "encore 'in Eng-!ish 
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pistons, etc., for slightly modifying the 
pitch. 

Bizzarramen'te (It.) Bizarrely, whim- 
sically, fantastically.. .^luarW ''a, a 
freak, whim, fancy, extravagance. . . 

/)izz(ir'ri',-a, bizarre, fantastic, etc. 

Blanche (Fr., "white".) A half-note. 

Bla'ser (Ger., "blower.") A player on 

any wind-instr. 

Blas'instmment (or £Wseimstrument) 
(Gc r.) Wind4nstrument.. ..^ib''.r/^4^ 

bellows. 

Blatt (Ger.) Reed (.of a wind-instr.; also 
Rokr^blati)., .Dop^pelbtatU double reed. 
Bledi^stnunent (Ger.) Brass instru- 

ment, metal wind-instr. 

Blind (Ger. ) ' ' Blind* "... Blinde Pfeife, 
dummy pipe (organ ).../?//Wrr Doppd- 
triiler, a simul.ited ^ 
or imperfect double 
triil 



Bloch'fl5te, Block'fldte 




etc. 



(Ger.) I. A 
small kind of ^4te it btc^ in vogue in 

the if>t}i ccntuf}'. — 2. An org-an-st-tp 
having pyramid-shaped llue-pipes of 2, 
4, 8, or i6-foot pitch, and sometimes 

^.'"pped. 

Block. In violins, etc., the blocks are 
small pieces of wood within the body, 
glued vertically to the ribs between 

belly and back to streng^then the instr. 

Blovrer. (Ger. Bal'gmtr^ter^ Kalkunt' ; 
Ft. soufflcttr; It. tirama»^tui.) A 
person working the bellows of an <Wgan. 

B moile. See />. 

Boat-song. i. A son cr intended to be 
sung in a boat, especially in time with 
the oars. — 2 A vocal or instrumental 
composition imitative of I. {Barcarol'-, 

Gondolier a.) 

Bob. A term in change-ringing applied 
to the various sets of changes which 

may be run^ on 6 bi^ILs (bob minor), 8 
bells (bob major), lo bells (^bob royal), 
or 12 bells (bob maximus). 

Bobisa'tion. A collective term for the 
various methods proposed, during the 
I(kh amA TTth Centuries, for naminir the 



mouth,*' the position necessary for the 
production of beautiful tones. 

Bocchi'no (It) Mouthpiece of a wind- 
instr. 

Bocedisa'tion. See Solmisaiion, 

Bock (Ger. ; also poPmscker Bock, Gross* 
Bock.) The bagpipe. 

Bocks'triller (Ger., "goat's-trill "; Fr. 
chevrotement ; trilUo capH'no^ A 
trill like a goat's bleat ; the repeated 
interruption of one tcme instead of die 

alternation of izLW. 

Bo'den (Ger.) Back \pi violin, etc.) 

Body, (Ger. Cor' pus, SekalVkasten; 
Fr. €offre^ corps ; It. cor^po.) The rt- 

son ri tiro -box of -A '-tringed instr. — 2. 
'1 iiaL |).uL oi a \snul-mstr. remaining 
after removing the mouthpiece, Ctooks, 
and bell. — 3. The tube of an organ- 
pipe above its mouth. — 4, A tone is 
said to have "body** when it is full 
and sonorous ; the resonance of a tone 

is ;i!so caUed the iwity. 

Bochm Flute. See FiuU'. 

Bo'gen (Ger.) i. A bow. — 2. A slur 
ox Iv&Qfal'U'bos^eH, Lego* tobogen, Biti'- 
debogen) . . . Bo genfln:^i'l, piano-violin 
{^Bo ^cn ha m merkla vicr, Bo'genkia vterj. 
.. .Mo*genfUkrung, see Bowing I... 
Bo'gcnstrich, stroke of the bow. 

Bois (Fr.) Wood. . , Lis bois (pi.), wood- 
wind. 

Bo!te (Fr.) Box ; swell-box {b^ts tTex- 

pressio)A. . . Ota rez la botU, or bottc ou- 
verUf open swell ; fermei la botte, close 
swell. 

Bole'ro (Span.) i. A Spanish national 
dance in 3-4 time and lively tempo (al- 
legretto), in which the d^cer accom- 
panies his steps with castanets ; also 
called Cackuchd. The casta' ; ' ■ ' n 



runs as 

follows ■ 




alternating ^ 
with the melo- 
dy-rhythm : 



—2. A composition in the style of a 

bolero. 
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soon, which is a boinbttrd with the tube 

doubled upon itself, and thus shortened 
by half. The Oouibarao' ne or contra- 
bombard (Ger. Bas/bomhart) was the 
deepest, followed by the bass bombard 
iBomhart)^ the Unorox basstUbombard 
\Bassetfbom&art)t and the alio or bom- 
bar' do pic^coht 

Bombarde (Fr.) i. Bombard.— 8. Po' 

Bombar'don. i. A large insir. of the 
trampet family, used as a bass In mili- 
tary music, and belonging, in its mod- 
ern forms, to the saxhorn group \ the 
usual sizes are in ^i C and contra - 

; but tlie b<:>mbardon 
proper, old model, is in J'\ 
hx<nn% 3 valves and a com« 
pass from contra-/''tO </' : %v(i 
It is non-transposing. — 2. The bass of 
the saxhorns. — 3. A deep-toned reed- 
stop m the oi;gan. 

Bom1>o (It.) A figure in repeated notes. 

Bomn>yx (CV.) .\n run ient r.reek wind- 
instr., presumably with a reed. 

Bon (Fr.) Good.. .Boh temps dt la 
mesure^ strong beat. 

Bonang. A Javanese instr. consisting 
of gongs mounted on a frame. 

Bones. A set of 4 pieces of bone, wood, 
or ivory, held pairwise between the 
fingers, and riscd to mark time as a rat- 
tling accompaniment to a dance, song, 
or instrumental performance. 

Book. I. (CSer. Hcfi; Fr. cahUr; It. 
li'bro.) A part of a series of <;ongs, ex- 
ercises, etc., under a separate i>aper 
cover. — 2. The words (libretto) of an 

opera, oratorio, etc. 

Boot. The foot of a reed-pipe forjranV 

Bordun' (Ger.) Bourdon. (The 2 free 
strings on either side of the fingerboard 

of the hur 1;, irdy, that kept upacon- 
tinual hunoming, were called Bordutuj 
bordunus occurs as the name of the 
bass strings stretched beside the finger- 
board of the ancient vieHa.) 

Bouche (Fr.) Mouth ; a bouche fermee, 
widi closed mouth (oomp. Brumm- 

sfimnieu). 

Bouch6(e) (Fr.) Muted (of w)nd4nstr.s) ; 



having 8to|>ped wooden pipes, somO' 

limes with metallic tops ; tone usually 
hollow or " fluty," i.e. deficient in har- 
monics. The French also have open 
bourdons of 8 and 4-foot pitch (/'<'«/ - 
dons de huit^ df quatre ouverts). — 3. 
In French usi^, the lowest string of 
the 'cello and double-bass; — also, a 

geat bell, as the bourdon of Notre- 
ame. . .Faux-bourdon, see Fabmrden* 

Bourrfe (Fr.) i. A dance of either 

French or Spanish origin, fr<jm Au- 
veigne or Biscaya, in rapid tempo, con« 
sistfng of 2 parts of 8 measures each 
and in 4-4 or 2-4 time. — 2. A move- 
ment in the earlier Suites, in alia breve 
time. 

Boutade (Fr.) i. A short ballet per- 
formed, as it were, impromptu. — 2. 
An instrumental impromptu or fantasia. 
•3. An old Frendi spectacular dance. 

Bow. (der. Bo'ffrf! ; Fr. archct; It. ar'ro.) 
An implement originally curved out- 
ward, though now slightly inward, 
consisting of an elastic wooden rod 
(the sful), and of from 175 to 250 liorse- 
liairs [GrovkJ (the /njir) attached to the 
bent point or and ilrawn into 

proper tension by the sliding which 
is actuated by the screxv. (.Schuster it 
Otto, Markneukirchen, have recently 
[1893I manufactured bows with Jlue 
gut threads in lieu of hairs.) After 
rubbing the hair with rosin, the bow is 
drawn across the strtn^^s fof tl:e \ icj!!n. 
bow-zither, etc.), setting them in vibra- 
tion ; the vibration is communicated to 
the resonance-bo.x, w hich l.itter reinfor- 
ces the weak tone of the strings. . .Bow- 
arm cX'hand^ the right arm or hand.. . 
Bovhguitar (It. chitar'ra coir arco), 
a species of violin with a •^ituit.ir shaped 
body. . . Iio~v-clavicr,Bo7v-/iai jijichord, 
see Piano-violin . . .Bow-instrument^ 
one pl.ayed with tlie aid of a bow, as 
the violin or bow-zither. . .^t<jt^.s/Mtv, 
see Tether. 

Bo''V y l b.') I. To execute with a bow. 
— 2. To mark (a passage or piece) 
with signs indicating tlie bowing. 

Bowingf. I. (Ger. Btfgenfuhrung^ 

The art of handling the how ; the sty!e 
or method of a player, — '* his bowing 
as shown in his management of the 
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Bossetto (It) Sketch. 

B qvAdn''tiim» B qna^'dnun, SceS, 

Braban^oone. The Belgum national 

hymn. 

Brac'cio (It.; The arm. . . Fio/a da 

krmetio^ flee Viola. 
Brace. I. (Ger. Kui»i' mcr : Fr. ac- 

fo!adr : It. g rap' pa.) A bracket con- 
ricctiiig tlic heads of 2 or more staves. 
— 2. One of the leathern slides on the 

cords of a side-drum. 

Branie, Braasle (Fr.) A branele or 
brawl ; an old French dance in 4-4 

time, in which several persons joined 
hands and took tiie lead in turn. Branie 
was Uie generic name of all dances in 
which, like the Cotillon or Grossvater, 
one or two dancers led the rest, who 
imitated all the evolutions of their 
leaders. (Also BrantU.) 

Brass-band. See Band 2 ; distinguished 

from full railitarj' band by omission of 
recd-instr.s. . .Brass-ivinU, collective 

term for the players on metal wind- 
in -t-'^ in an orchestra. 

Bra^tsche (Oer.) The tenor violin (comp. 
Viala), 

Bra'Vo (It., masc. adj., pi. bravi ; fern. 

brnva. pi. bra-',-.') l.'seii as an inter- 
jection, signifying "well done!" and 
the like ; superlative braxnsHmOf-a^ etc. 

Bra-?our' (Ger.) See Bravura. . .B ra- 

vour'an'r, AUA di bravura. .. /?r,7: i '//; '- 
Stuck, a vocal or instrumental piece of 
a brilliant and florid character. 

Bramrare (Fr.) See Bravura. . . False df 
brn7'.>!/re, an instrumental waltz of a 
bniliaiit, showy character. 

Bnmi'ra (It.) Boldness, spirit, dash, 
brilliancy. . .-4 V/a di brainira, xx. vocal 
solo consisting of difficult runs and pas- 
sages, designed to show off the singer's 
voice or skill.. bravura, with 

boldness, etc. 

Brawl. Sec Rranlc. 

Break. 1. The point at which one 
register of a voice or instr. passes 
over into another ; in the voice, the 

junction of the head- and \ -f~— 

€li«st>resisten ; in the Ifl) 
clarinetrhetween the notes : £r * ' 



organs. — 3. In an organ>6top, when 
playing up the scale, the sudden return 
(caused by an incomplete number of 
pipes)to the lower octave; also, incom- 
poun;! ■ fops, any point in their scale 
where the relative pitch of the pipes is 
changed. 

Breakdown. A oegto dance (U. S.) of 
a noisy, lively character. 

Bfaathing^mark. A sign set above a 

vocal part to show that the sinjjer may 
(or must) take breath at that plate ; 
written variously (*, *, |/, V ), 

Breit (der.) Broad, stately, slow. 

Brett^geige (der.; also Sac k'gn' Sf>tlz'- 
violgeige^ St^ck'gcige^ fa'schengcigi:.) 
Aldt. 

Breve, i. (Lat. and (ler. Brev'is ; Fr. 

brlve ; It. br/vi-.) A note equivalent 
to a whole notes or semibreves ; the long- 
est employed in modern ~p t,^— 

music. It is written thus : ' - 

— 2. In medieval music, a note having ^ 
or \ the time-value of the lon!;a (comp. 
Afc')!S!tra!de viusic'). . . A lla bni'i' (it.), 
(a) originally, a time of 4 minims (=1 
breve) to the measure ; time-signature 

C|D, later 5 this is or great 

alia breve time, (b) Now, 4^ time 
with 2 beats instead of 4 to the measure, 
and in quicker tempo ; time-signature 
0 ; also called a/la £a^tlas—-Q^ to 

Tempo ordinario I. 

Brev'is (Lat.) A breve. 

Bridge. (Ger. Steg; Fr. chcvaUt ; It. 
ponticeflo.) I. In bow-instr.s, a thin, 
arching piece of wood set upright on the 

belly to raise and stretch the strings 
above the resonance-box, and to com- 
municate to it their vibrations, which 
the l)ridge also cuts off from the rear 
ends of the strings. — 2. In the pfte. 
and other stringed instr.s, a strip or rail 
of wood or metal over which the strings 

arc stretched. 
Brief, Obsolete for Breve. 

BriUaat,-e (Fr ), Brillante (It.) Bril- 
liant, showy, sparkling. 

Brinenbasse((kr.) "Spectacle-basses." 
familiar term for the abbreviated nota- 
tk>n of alternating 1^ — i^-^ 
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brio, or brufso^ with fire and vivadty, 

spiritedly. 

Bris6,-e (Fr.) Broken (as chords)... 
Cadence bris/f, a grace consisting of a 
short triti begioning on the higher aux- 
iliary note: 

=7. 




Broderies (Fr., pi.) Ornaments, embel- 

lishmcnts. 

Broken ca4eace. See Cadence. . . Brok- 
en chords^ chords the tones of which 

are sounded in succession instead of 
together (sec yir/<',j;>'^V>). , . Broken music ^ 
music for the harp, guitar, and other 
instr.s on which the chords are generally 
arpeg^o'd or broken.. .Broken octaves, 
series of octaves in which the higher 
tones alternate with the lower, thus : 



B rotun'dum. See B. 
Bmmin'eisen (Ger.) Ajew's-harp (usu- 
ally Mau^ trcr/nui'I), 

Bnun'^mer (Ger.) Drone. 

Brumm'stimmen (Ger.) "Humming 
voices"; production of tone without 
words, through the nose, with closed 
mouth {a i'i'i'ca chit/sa) ; a not infre- 
quent effect in male quartets, especially 
as an accomp. to a solo part. 

Bnunoi'toa (Ger.) Drone. 

Bniscamen'te (It.) "Brusquely" or 
forcibly accented. 

Brust (Ger.) Breast; chest.. .^r«j/'- 
siimmet chest>voice. . , Brust' ton, c\\Qs.i- 
tcmt. . .Brust'wrrk, (usuallyl the pipes 
of the swell-organ or choir-organ as set 
Qp together in the middle of the instr. 

Bu'ca (It.) Sound-hole of lute, mando- 

!in, etc. 

Bucci'na (Lat.) Either a curved trumpet, 
originally the horn of an ox; or a 



Buffet (I'r.) Organ-case, or case of any 
partial organ . . . Buffet argues ^ a small 
organ complete, its case and alt within. 

BnFIOfHIl (It.) Comic, humorous ; hence 
Buffo, Buffo-singer, the comic actor in 
an opera ; a comic singer. . .Aria buff a, 
comic air or aria. . . Opera buffa^ comic 
n[ ! ra.. .Buff one, comic opera-singer. 

Buffone'sco,-a (It.) Droll, ludicrous... 

Btiffon, siamen'te, droUy, etc. 

Bugle, Bugle-horn. (Ger.) BU*gelhom, 
Fla'gelhorn; Fr. bugle; It. trovt'ba^ 
I. A wind-instr. of brass or copper, 
with cupped mouthpiece, used for in- 
fantry calls and signals, having 7 har* 
monic tones : 

« ^ - - 



a compass 
of over 2 

octaves : 



and made in various pilches {Eh), C, 
J^).—2, The key-bugle {K'ent bugle, 
A'egenfs bugle) (Ger. Btigelhorn tnit 
Klnppen; Fr. bugli h cU's) ; it has 6 
keys and ^ \ inv. by Halli- 

day in 1815.— 
3. Valve-bugle 
(see Saxhorn). 

Buh'nenweihfestspiel (Ger.) " Stage- 
consecraling festival play ; " the epithet 
bestowed by Warner on ParHfal^ his 
last musical drama. 

Bund (Ger.) A space between frets, on 
a fretted fingerboard. \Bund is used 
as effectively synonymous with fret : e. 
g., Broii/ /. means /st fret, the String 
being stopped i>n the fret by presstire 
in the space just behind it.].. .Bvndfy:i 
(" unfretted," i. e. not spaced oil by 2 
or more frets or tangents), a term desig- 
nating a clavichord in which each key 
had its own string ; opp. to gehumien. 

Buonaccor'do (It.) A small spinet with 

narrow keys, for children. 
Buo'no,-a [bo'-no] (It.) Good.. .Bttona 

nota, an accented note (one on a strong 

beat): buon gusto ^ good lasXjt.. .Buo^ 

namen'tCy well, accurately. 
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extravaganza^ or farcical travesty of 
some serious drama or subject, with 
more or less music. 

Burlet^ta (It.) A comical operetta or 
musical force. 

Busain {^hisann, Bir.aifi). A reed-stop 
in the organ, generally of i6-foot tone, 
and on the pedal. 

Button. I. A small round disk of leath- 
er screwed on the tapped wire of a 
tracker to keep it in place. — 2. A key 
of the accordion, etc.~3. The round 
knob at the base of the violin, etc. 

Bux'eatib'ia, Bux'us (Lat.) An ancient 
box-wood flute with 3 finger-holes, re- 
sembling the Phrygian flute. 

c. 

C. I. (Ger. C/ Fr t<f; It. The 
first tone» xst degree, or key-note of the 
tyi^cal diatonic sode of C-major. (Com- 
pare Alphabetical notation, and Sol- 
misation.). . . Q on the pfte.- 

— keyboard ; also 
called Tenor C. 



ton.)... 
le-C, the m 



MiddU 
note 

— 2. Abbr. for Ca/i? (D. C. — da capo); 
Cantus, Canto (c, f. = canlus firmus or 
canto fermo); Col (c. B.=col basso, c. 
8va = coirottava); C.-B. (Cb.) = r<»//- 

trahba<:~i\ 

Cabaiet'ta ilt.) A song in rondo-form, 
with variations, often having a triplet 
accomp. imitating the hoofbeats of a 
cantering horse. 

Cabinet d'orgue (Fr.) Organ-case. 

Cabinet organ. See ReetUvrgan, 

Cabinet pianoforte. An old style of 

unn'o-ht pfte.; a grand pfte. set on end. 

Cabis'cola (Lat.) Precentor of a choir. 

Cac'cia (It.) The chase ; a hunt. . .Alia 

c, in the hunting style (i. e. accompan- 
ied by horns). 



Cach^e (Fr.) Hidden, concealed, cov- 
ered ; said of fifths and octaves. 

Cachu'cha (Sp.) A dance similar to the 
Bolero. 

Cacoph^raT. (Fr. eacophonie; It. eaco^ 
font*a.) Discord ; harsh or discordant 

niuf;ic. 

Cadence. (Ger. Kadenz' ; Fr. cadence; 
It. eadef^ta.) i. See Cadenza, — a. The 

measure or pulsation of a rhythmical 
movement. — 3. (a) In general, the 
closing strains of a melody or harmon- 
ic movement, {b) Specifically, an har- 
monic formula (i. e. succession of chords) 
leading to a moraentaiy or complete 
musicd repose ; the close or ending of 
a phrase, section, or movement.. .Amen 
popular term for plagal f., to which 
the wmxl amen isoften sung. . .Authen- 
tic c, see Perfect r.. .AT'oided, Broken, 
Deceptive ^ or False c, see Interrupted 
c . Complete c., a perfect c. . .Half ca- 
dence (half-close), or Impcrfccl c, the 
chord of the tonic followed by that 
of the dom\nsmt., ./niemtpted e.^ an 
unexpected progression avoiding some 
regular cadence., ./rregular r., an in- 
terrupted c... Medial <-., in ancient 
church>music, one in which the mediant 
was peculiarly prominent. . .il//>^i/ r., 
that formed by the succession of the 
subdominant, dominant, and tonic 
chords, it thus being a "mixture" of 
the authentic and plagal cadences... 
Perfect r., the dominant triad or chord 
of the 7th followed by the tonic chord ; 
the authentic cadence of the ecclesias* 
tical modes.. . Plagal c, that formed by 
the chord of the subdominant followed 
by the tonic chord ; opp. to authentic c. . . 
Surprise c, an interrupted c.Padical 
r., a close, either partial or complete, 
formed with two fundamental chords. . . 
Whole c, a perfect c. — A few examples 
are given below : 
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long appoggiatura ; (^) the progression 
from a dissonant chond to a consonant 
one. . . C. rontpue^ broken cadence. 

Cadent. An obsolete grace (see Groct). 

Cadenz Cicr.) See Kadcnz. 

Cadea^za. i. A brilliant passage in a 
vocal solo, usually at its condoslon, 

having^ the effect of an extemporiza- 
tion, but commonly prepared liefore- 
hand. As an interpolation on the 
singer's part, such j are no loiiijcr in 
vogue. — 3. An elaborate and florid pas- 
sage or fantasia introduced in, and in- 
terrupting, the ckwng cadence kA, the 
first or last movement of i conr vrto ; 
the orchestral accomp. genciaiiy pauses 
after a hold on the \ chord of the tonic, 
leaving the field clear for the perform- 
ance, by the solo instr., of the cadenza. 
This is either a more or less original 
efTort of the soloist, or a supplementary 
passage written out by the composer 
himsdf or some other musician. Sudi 
cadenzas are for the most part built up 
of themes or reminiscences from the 
work to which they are appended, and 
are always calculated to display the 
soloist's proficiency in the most brilliant 
light. 

Caden'za (It.) A cadence. . . C. fin'ta or 
d'ingan*M0y a deceptive cadence... C. 
Jioritu'ra, an ornamented cadence. 

Caesura. See Cesum. 

Caisse (Fr.) A drum...C. flate, the 
shallower side-drum. . . C. roulanle, 
drum with wooden cylinder, that of the 
ordinary caisse being of copper. . . Grosse 
r., bass drum (also Gros'tambptir), 

Calamellttt. See Calamus. 

Calamas (Lat.) A reed-flute or reed- 
pipe (chalumeau ; shawm). . . f i f^ra'- 
lis^ or ti&iaUiSy a very ancient wood- 
wind instr.^ a reed witti 3 or 4 finger- 
holes. 

CftlMl'do (It.) Decreasing. An expres- 
sion-mark denoting a decrease in loud- 
ness, usually coupled with a slackening 
of tlw tempo. 

Calandro'iie (It.) A small variety of 
chalumeau or clarinet, a favorite among 
the Italian peasantry. 



Cala'^ta (It) A lively Italian dance in 
a-4time. 

CalomMo (It.) Hastening the tempo. 

Calichon (Fr.) Calascione. 
Calisonci'no (It.) Calascione. 

Call. A sigfnni given by the fife, bugle 
or drum, culling soldiers to some spe- 
cial duty. . 

CalH'ope (also K'aui'o/^A. A steam- 
organ ; a species of pipe-organ having 
a harsh tone produced by steam under 
pressure instead of wind. 

Callithum'pian concert. (Cer. k'atz'- 
etunuiik ; Fr. charivari; It. cAias'so, 
scampana' ta.) A boisterous serenade 
given to some person \\ ho has become 
an object of popular hostility or ridi* 
cule ; characterized by the blowing of 
horns, beating on tin pans, derisive 
cries, groans, hoots, cat-calls, etc. 

Cal'ma (It.) Calm, tranquillity.. .Gi/- 
maufdfi^ calm, growing quieter., .d/- 
mt^to^ caimed, tranquilized. 

Calo're (It.) Warmth, passion ; con . , 
with w^armth, etc. . . Ca/o/v'j<?, warmly, 
passionately. 

Cambia're (It.) To alter, change... 

Nota cambia'ta, changiag-note. 

Ca'mera (It.) Chamber, room. . .M t/srot 
die, chamber-music ... ^t^//<i/<i di c, 
chamber-sonata.. .AUa inthestyleof 

chamber-music. 

Camminan'do (It.) "Walking," mov- 
ing, llowing. (Sec Andante.) 

Campa'na(It.) Abetl ; {neec1es.usage. 

a church-bell.. .Campanc!' L\-xi , a small 
bell. . . Campanelli'no^ a very small bell. 
. . Campam'sta^ a bell-ringer. 

Cwnpanet'ta (It) See GI^Amsfiei. 

Campanology. Theory of the con- 
struction and use of bells. 

Canarder (Fr.) To produce a ' * couac ** 
on the clarinet or o1>oe. 

Canarie(CV2/mrrV.f, Canary /It. Cana'rh'. 
A lively dance of French or English 
origin, the melody being in 6-8 or 4-4 
time and having 2 phrases. 

Cancel. See Natural i . 

Cancrizans (F at.) Retrogressive.^ lOV' 

cancnzzamen' (e , cancrizzan'te,) '"'^'^ ^ ' cs' 
l^nn'fiA /T*\ * A — 
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mus. imitation, in which two or more 
parts take up in succession exactly the 
same subject. — The part taking the 
lead is called the aniecedfut, and the 
fol'owingf part the cattseautnt. Canorr^ 
are now usually written out in full, but 
during the higfh tide of medieval counter- 
point it was customary to write only the 
antecedent, and to mark the successive 
entrances of the other parts by signs or 
merely by mysterious superscriptions 
{jinigtnaiicai catwtts)\ tbesu^rscription 
-was then called the canon (t. e. rule, di- 
revt'un). while the composition 
called the /wV" ^^'T cons^^u^n'za.—Ac- 
cording to the interval from the ante> 
cedent at which the consequent enters, 
the canon is called a C. in unison (the 
consequent taking the very same notes 
as the antecedent, but of course enter- 
ing later) ; C. at the octave (the conse- 
quent entering an octave above or be- 
low) ; C. at the fifth, fourth, The 
i\ could also be varied, like the fr.L;ue, 
by the diminution or augmentation ot 
the theme, by inversion or letrogression , 
etc. (('omp. /■'iii;iie.) When the parts 
entered at the time-interval of a minim 
one after the other, the canon was 
called a fusrn iiJ ntinimam. — 2. Ancient 
Greek name for the Monochord. 

Ca'aone (It.) A canon.. . C. aper'to^ an 
** open " canon, i. e. one written out in 

full.. .r. iancrizzanUt\ canon by retro- 
gression. . . C. chiu'soy a * ' close " canon, 
in which only the leading partis written 
out in full ; an enigmatical canon. . . C'. 
enigma' tico, enigmatical canon (see 
Canon). . .C. infinVto or pcrpe'tuo, un 
infinite canon ; one which, without a 
specially added close, can be '^ung on 
for ever. . . C*. sctoi'io, a cauou in free 
imitation. 

Canonical hours. The 7 canonical 
hours of the R. C. Church are the 
established times for daily prayer; 
called matins (tnd, noctums9xA lauds), 
prime, tercf, sext, nones, vespers, and 
complin. I hose from prime to nones 
are named after the hours of the day, 
prime (the first hour) being at or about 



the leading melody should stand out 
well from the accomp., and the general 
effect should be free and flowing. 

CAatamen'to (It) Same as Cast^ssa^ 

Cm to. 

Cantan'do (It.) See Cantal'ile. 
Cantan^te (It) A singer ; also, singing, 

gay- 

Canta're (It.) To sing. ..C.a a'ria^ to 

sing with more or less improvisation, . . 
C.aore/chiOy to sin^ by ear... 6". 
mani/ra or manicrd' d: , tO sing in a 

flnrifi or ornamental style. 

Canta ta (It.) Originally, a vocal piece, 
as opp. to an instrumental one, or 
sonata. But cantata has come, like 
sonata, to mean a definite form of com- 
position, with the dilTercncc, that all 
earlier forms once Called cantate roust 
still be taken into account in defining 
the word cantata, whereas no one 
would now think of catling a short and 
simple prelude a SiVtata. — In modern 
usage, a cantata is a more or less ex- 
tended vocal worle with instrumental 
accomp., consisting of chorus and solos, 
recitative, duets, etc.; distinguished 
from the oratorio and opera by the ex- 
clusion of scenic e fleets and the epic 
and dramatic element ; though the lat- 
ter can, of course, not be entirely ex- 
cluded, as even the purest lyrical 
eTnoiion may often be intensified to 
draaiauc pathos. In the sacred cantata 
this form of composition finds its finest 
and most uneq'jivoml expression. 

Cantatiria, Cantati'na (It.) A short 

cantata. (Fr. caniatille.) 

Cailt«to're(It.) A male singer ; Canta^ 
iri'ce, a female singer. 

Cantato'rium (I.at.) A music-book, 
book of song ; a service-book of the R. 
C. Church ccmtaining the music of the 
Antiphonary and Gradual. 

Canterellan'do (It.) Singing softly; 
trilling, warbling ; from canterclla're, to 
hum, etc. 

Can'tlcle (Lat. cun'/h tini ; Cer. Lob'ge- 
sang ; Fr. cantique ; It. can'Hco,) I. 
One of the non-metrica! hvmns of 
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rael and the Nunc dimittis (*' Nunc 

dimittis servum tuum"). — The 7 Cantica 
minora are taken from various parts of 
the Old Testament. 

Can'tico (It.) See Canticum. 

Can'ticum (Lat.) i. In the ancient 
Roman drama, any passage sung by 
the actors. — 1. A canticle. — 
gra'duum, the Gradual... CantUuni Can- 
tke^rum, Solomon's SonsT* 

Caatile'nA (It., "a little song" ; i>er. 

Ciinti7(Ni' ; Fr. ciin/lKti> .) i. In me- 
dieval music, a solfeggio ; also, a can- 
tus firmus as used in church-music. — 
a. Formerly, the higher or solo part of 
a madrig-al : also, a sm.ill cantata or 
short vocal solo. — In modern usage, 
a ballad or light popular song ; also, in 
instrumental music, a flowing^ melodious 
phrase of a vocal character ; often used 
to define a smooth and voioe4ike ren- 
dering of slow melodic passages. 

Cantilenac'cia (It.) A vile song. 

Cantilena're (It.) To siag in a lowvoice. 

Cantilla'tio (Lat.) See JnUmatton i. 

Caati'no (It.) Same as ChanUrtlU, 

Can^tio (Lat) A son^;, an air. 

Cantique (Fr.) A canticle; also» a 
choral, or hymn-tune. 

Canute ^It.) I. The soprano ; the high- 
est vocal or histrumental part. . . (m e. 

same as colla parte. — 2. See Cdnti)io. — 
3. A melody, song, chant. — C. a cap- 
pelUiy same as Cappella, a.. .C. Ambro- 
HaftWy Ambrosian chant. . . C. <trm</nico, 
a part-song. .. C croma'tico, a. melody 
in chromatic style. . . C. fer^mo^ see 
Canttis firnius,. .C. JignraUo^ figurate 
melody... C. Gregoria'no, Gregorian 
chant. . . C. pla'no, plain chant. . . C. 
pri'mOy first soprano.. . C Vi citati'vo, 
recitative or declamatory singino;. ..C. 
ripie'nOf see jRipitno. . . C. secon'do, sec- 
ond soprano. 
Can'tor I. (Lat.) A dnger, a precentor. 
. . C. chora'lis, chorus-master.-'2. (Ger.) 
See Kantor (on p. 229), 

Caato're (It) A singer ; a chorister. 



see Dur, , . C. ectUsiasiUus, {a) church- 
music in general ; (b) plain song ; (<e) 
the musical rendering of a liturgy, opp. 
to merely reading it...C /t^ttni'Iij, 
mensurable music. . . C. Jigura'tus, a 
melody with a florid or figurate contra- 
puntal accomp. . . C. Jir'mus^ a fixed or 
given melody ; {a) plain songf ; {b) in 
modem counterpoint, a g^iven melody, 
usually in imitation of a, to which other 
parts are to be set according to rule.. 
C. fnu 'tna, a broken melody , a term 
applied to a tune which proceeded 
either by perfect or Imperfect conso- 
nances. \Vhen accomp. by a fatix hour- 
don, it was called Cantus coronn'tus, 
[Stainer and Barrett.].. .C Grc^ 
ria'nus, Gregorian chant. . . C. m^nsura- 
Inlis, see .Vi>tatir>n, -^3. ..C. iK^^l'/is, see 
M0II...C. naium'/is, sec J/u/u/ian... 

C, ph^nus, plain song. 

Camm'. See Kanun, 

Canxo'lia (It. also Canto'ne.) Origi- 
nally, a folk-sonjif (Vv. chanson) ; later, 
a secular part-song in popular style, 
hence the Canz</ni NapoKtafni , Sid'- 

lia'm\ etc.; many such son j:js closely re- 
semble the madrigal. 1 he name was 
sometimes applied to instrumental 
pieces in madrigal style. — Cansonac'cia^ 
a vulfifar sonpf. . . Cinzonci^na , Cuttzomt- 
la, a little soiig, a canzonet. . . Canumi/'- 
re^ a collection of lyric poems or songs. 

Canzonet(te). A little air or song; a* 

short part-song ; a madrigal. 

CapeFle (Ger.) See K. 

Ca'po (It.) The head, beginning. . .Da 
cape^ from the banning.. .C<Q^i<zzvro, 
master-work. . . Cf^o-onhestra^ conduc- 
tor. 

Capodastre (Fr.) See CapoUuio, 

Capota'sto (It.; also capo di tasto, 
" head of the Hngerboard.") i. The nut 
of stringed instr.s havingf a fin;j;e' board. 
— 2. A piece of wood or ivory which can 
be fastened across a fretted tiogerboard, 
I'ke that of the guitar, to raise the pitch 
of all the strings at once. — Sometimes 
written, in Engl, usage. Capo tCastro, 
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Capric'cio (It.) Title frequently given 
to instrumental pieces of free, uncon- 
ventional form, and distin^uislied by 
originality ia bamony and rhythm. 
(Compare Sckerso.). . .A capriccio, at 
pleasure, ad X\\n\i\vci...Ctip}'icciosomen'ii\ 
capriciously, fantastically.. . Caj^riccio' so^ 
capricious, fantastic ; a caprtccio. 

Caprice (Fr.) Capriccio. 

Carattere (It.) Character* dignity; 

style, oiinlity. 

Caressaut (Kr.) \ 

n ^„'j«/T*\ ( Caressingly, SOOth- 

Carezzan do (It.) ^- |„gjy^*' 

Carezze'vole (It.) ) 

Carica'to (It.) Overloaded as to graces, 

chromatics, peculiarities of inslrumen- 
tatioa* or other means of mus. expres- 

Carillon (Fr.) i. A set of bells differing 
from those of a chime in being fixed, 
and in their greater number ; played 
either by hand (on a keyboard) or 
machiner)' (on the principle of the 
cylinder in the barrel-organ). — 2. A 
bell-piano, witli pfte. -keyboard, and 
bells instead of strings. — 3. A nulod)' 
to be played on l. — 4. An instrumental 
piece imitating the peculiar character 
of carillon-music. — -5. The "clashing" 
(ringing all at once) of several large 
bells. — 6. Sec Glockmspiel.^T , A mix- 
ture-stop yieldinjj the 3rd. 5th, and 8th 

gartials of the fundamental represented 
y the digital pressed (^•' — g^-c*-i^Y 

Carilloaaeiir (Fr.) A performer on the 

carillon. 

Carlt4' (It.) Lit. "charity," .Same as 
Affetto, 

Carmagnole (Fr.) A dance and song 

in great vogfiie during the Keign of 
Terror ; it dates from the taking (1792) 
of Carmagnola, a town in Piedmont, 

thotitrh the connection between the town 
and the air is not clearly established. 

Carol. 1. A circle-dance (obs.) — 2. A 
joyous song or ballad, particularly one 

celeljrating Christmas. 

Caxo'la (It.) A drcle-dance similar to 



Ca^rynz (Gk.) An ancient Greek trumpet. 

Cas'aa (It.) A bass drum. (Also casta 
gran'de.) . . . C. aruMnica^ body (of 

violin, etc.) 

Cassation' (Ger.) See A'. 

Castanets. (It. iaiiagiut'ii:; l i.Ciista- 
giuttes; Ger. Kastagnetten; from Span. 
castaiii'tas.) A pair of small concave 
pieces of hard wood or ivory, each hav- 
mg a projection on one side, by means 
of which they arc fastened together 
with a cord long enough also to pass 
over the performer's thumb, or thumb 
and forelin^cr. Generally used (espe- 
cially in Spain) by dancers as a dance- 
accomp. They yield no mus. tone, 
but merely a hollow click or rattle. 

Castra'to (Ii.'i A eunuch (adult male 

singer with sfjprano or alto voice). 

Catalectic. Lacking part of the last 
foot ; e. g. tlie second of the following 
lines is catakctic : 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime. 
(-W I- w 1- w 11 I- w. |-w|- A) 

Catch. Ori^nnally, an unaccomp. round 
for 3 or more voices, written as a con- 
tinuous melody, and not in score ; the 
"catch " was for each succeedingsinj.jcr- 
to take up or catch his part at the right 
time, i^ater, a new element was intro- 
duced, and words were selected in such 
sequence that it wa«5 possible, either by 
mispronunciation or by interweaving 
the words and phrases apportioned to 
the different voices, to produce the 
most ludicrous and comical effects. 

Cate ua di tril'li (It.) A chain of trills. 

C atgut. Popular term for Gutstrings{<i.\.) 

Catlings. Lute-strings of the smallest size. 

Catti'vo (It., "bad.**) CatHvo Umpe^ 

the weak beat. 
Cau'da (Lat., "tail.") The stem of a 

note. 

Cavallet'to (It., *MittIe horse.") \. A 
bridj^e (usually ponticelh), — 2. The 
break in the voice. 
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given by Beethoven to the and move- 
ment of bis Brf Quartet. 

C baiT« (Fr.) The •* barred C" (0), 
indicating alia breve time. 

Odet See Of/ 

Ccbell. A theme for variation on the 
lute or violin, in 4-4 time and 4-meaf;ure 
phrases, characterized by the alternation 
of very high and low notes in the suc> 

cessive strains. (Obs.) 

C^ciiium (I'r.^ A free-reed keyboard 
tnstr. inv. by Quantin de Crousard, ex- 
hibited at raris in 1867. It has the 
shape and nearly the size of the 'cello, 
and is held in the same way. 1 he keys 
are pressed by the left hand, while the 
right operates the btllows by means of 
a handle like a bow. Compass about 5 
octaves ; tone sweet and sonorous, 

C<des (Fr.) Decrescendo. 

C^lamustel (Fr.) A kind of reed-organ 
having fundamental stops similar to 
those of tile harmonium, and various 
additional effects, such as bells, harp, 
echo, thunder^ dove- and cuckoo-notes, 
etc. 

. Ce'lere (It.) Rapid, swift. .. G'/^r//a', 
celerity, rapidity ; con etUrith^ with 

Cf'leritv, etc. 

Celeste (Fr,, " celestial, divine ".) _/<■« 
r., pMale c, organ-stops producing a 
sweet, veiled lone ; Pedalc c. is also a 
pedal-mechanism on the pfte. for ob- 
taining a sweet, veiled tone.. . Voix c, 
the QTgan-stop vox angelua* 

Xello,-i. Abbr.of Viohncelh.'i. 

Cembal d 'amour (Fr.) A species of 
clavichord, twice as long as the ordi- 
nary instr.s, the strings of which were 
struck in the middle by the tanj^ents, 
the vibration of doth sections of the 
string thus yielding a douUe volume 
of tone ; inv. by G. Silbermann, lat 
half of iRth century. 

Cembalist. (It. cembali* sta:) A player 
on the cembalo (either haipsichoi^ or 
pfte.) 



Cembaneria, Cennamel'la (It.) A 
pipe or fiutCi 

Cento (It), Ceiiton(Fr.) i. Theanti- 

phonaryof Pope r.regory the Great, — 2. 
(Also cento' ne, *'a patchwork".) .A 
medley of extracts from the works of one 
composer, woriced up into an opera or 
similar composition. {Pasticcio.) Hence 
the verb centoniza're (Fr. cmtoniser)^ 
meaning to put togetlier." 

Cercar' la no'ta (It.) To seek the note ; 

i. e. to sing in the same breath the tone 
belonging to the next syllable like a 
lieht grace*note, before its proper time 
of entranee, in portamento style ; e.g. 

written : sung- : 




Cervalet', Cervelat'. Species of clari- 
net with bassoon-like tone (obs.) 

Ces (Ger.) C^. • • T.'.fV.^ Cj^!?. 

Cesu'ra, Caesu'ra. A term in prosody 
sometimes used in music to designate 
the dividin^^ line between two melodic 
and rhythmic phrases within a period ; 
called mauuiine or feminine according 
as it occucs after a strong or a weak 
beat. 

Ce'tera or Ce'tra (It.) .A. cither... c". 
tcJ/.<ca," German cither," ai04tringed 

in'itr of the lute class. 

Chaconne", Chacone'. {ll^cicuco'na j 
Span, ehaei/na ; Fr. ektuonne.) z. 
Originally, a Spanish or Moorish (pos- 
sibly Italian) dance or sarabande. — 2. 
An instrumental composition consisting 
of a series of variations, above a ground 
bass not over 8 measures in length, in 
3-4 time and slow tempo. (See I'assa- 
eag/ia.) 

Chair-orgfen. Variant of CAoir-orgon. 

Chalameau. Variant of Chalumeau. 

Chalil. Ancient Hebrew instr., either a 
flute (flageolet) or reed-pipe. 

Chalumeatt (Fr. ; Engl, chalameau; 
Ger. C&aiUmau^ Ckalamaus ; It. 
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music suitable for perforuiance in a 
room or small hall ; opp. to concert- 
music, church -mil sic, operntic music, 
etc. ; ordinarily applied to quartets and 
similar concerted pieoesfor solo iiistr.s. 

CluunberHirgaii. A cabinet organ. 

Change. I. In harmony, see Modula- 
tion. — 2. In the voice, see Mutation. 
— 3. Any melodic phrase or figure 
executed on a chime of bells. 

Changer de jeu (T r.) To change the 

stops of an or^an, etc. 

Chan^e-ringiag. The an and practice . 
of nn0ng a peal of bells in varying and 

Changing-chord. A chr)rd containing 
a number of tones (** changinjj-notes' ) 
dissonant to the bass, and entering on 
the strotig- beat.. . Chan(:nm^-noti . (( ier. 
IVech' sflnoli- , Dutch' gangs ion, durch'- 
gehettde Note ; Fr. note d'appogiature ; 
It. nota eamh'ii'fd.) A dissonant note 
(tone) entering on the strong beat and 
generally progressing by a step to a 
consonance within the same chord ; 
sometimes by a skip to a chord-note or 
note belonging to another diord. — A 
fas^in.^-ncfr di(Tcr<; from a changing- 
• h^' iMitering on a weak l>cat. 

Chanson (Fr.) A song; originally, a 
ballad-like song ; now rather a vocal 
solo {Lied) with pfte.-accomp. . . Chan- 

sonette, a short chanson. {Cs//:o/u'f.) 

Chansoonier (Fr.) i. A composer of 
songs. — a. A boc^ or collection of 

.ong*. 

Chant, r . A ("regorian melody repeated 
with the several verses of a prose 
text, a number of syllables being in- 
toned on each reciting--note ; its 5 
divisions are : (i) the intonation; (2) 
thefirst dominant, or reciting-note ; (3) 
the mediation ; (4) the second domi- 
nant or recitinjj-note ; (5) the cadence. I 
— 2. A melody similar ia style to the 
above, and non-rhythmical ; a tone ; 
called cantus firmus in contrapuntal 
composition. — 3. The so-called An- 



cadence is called the mediation, and the 
arrangement of the words to the mUSic 
is called Any short piece of 
like character is also called a chant... 
Double chant, one twice as long as the 
usual chant, having 14 measures. 4 
reciting-notes, and 4 cadences... C'/m/i^.-- 
ahte ehant, one that can be sung either 
in niajor or nn'iior. .. /•><'<• ( one 
having but 2 chords to cacli half-verse, 
for the declamatory singing of the can- 
ticles, etc. 

Chant (Fr.) Song; sinj;;ing ; mclmiv. 
tune ; voice (i. e. vocal part ia contra- 
distinction to the accomp.).. .Cii. eotn- 
/'os/, plain song. ..C//. dWglise (or 
gr^gorien), Gregorian chant... 67^. en 
isoH^ or (-/;. ,'ga/, a chant song on only 
2 tones, thus having but one interval.. . 
Ch. f'gurt', figurate counterpoint. . . Ch. 
royal, xmA^ (ton) in which the prayer 
for the sovereign is chanted. . . C/:. . 
le livre, an extemporized counterpoint 
sung by one body of dngers to the 
{ilain-song melody (a canfus firmus) 
sung by the others. 

Chanter. The melody-pipe of the bag- 
pipe. 

Chanter (Fr.) To sing...C!^. h Uvre 

Chanterelle (Fr.) I he highest string 
of an instr. belonging to the violin or 
lute family, especially the E-tfring of 

the violin ; the soprano string, 

Chaateur (Fr.) A male singer.. . 
ttuset a female singer. 

Chantonner (Fr.) Same as Canterellare, 

Chantre (Fr.) Leader of a choir... 
Grand ch., precentor, cantor. . . Second 
ch., choir-singer, chorister, choir-boy. 

Chapeau (Fr.) A tie (usually 
son).. . Ch. chinois^ a crescent. 

Chapel. A company of musicians at- 
tached to the establishment of any dis- 
tinguished personage. (See Kapelle.) 

Character, individual, of the several 

key?. — Theoretically, each major or 
minor key is precisely like every other 
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ingthe flat keys (renderinjjthcm darker 
or, as it were, lending them a minor 
character). Theoreticians seem dis- 
poser i to deny /// f 'io the possibility of 
characteristic differences ; while many 
highly cultivated practical musicians 
(not to speak of jcsthetic enthusiasts of 
all stripes) are equally positive that 
such differences exist. 

Characteristic piece. A character- 
piece ; one depictings a definite mood, 
impression, scene, or event.. . CfuiracUr- 
istic tone^ (i) the leading-tone ; (2) that 
tone in any Icey which specially distin- 
guishes it from nearly related keys, as 
F% in the key of (7, distinguishing it 
from C'major. 

Characters. See Sigm, 

Charak'terstimme (r,cr.) Solo-stop (or- 
gan).. . Charak'Urstiick^ a characteristic 
piece. 

Charivari (Fr.) A callithumpian con- 
cert. 

Chasse, k la (Fr.l Alia carcia. 

Chef d'attaque (Fr.) The leader of an 
orchestra, or of any division of a chorus. 

.,Chef d'orcht'stre, conductor of an 
orchestra. . . Ch. tin chant, see Ri-peiitor. 

Chelys (Gk., "tortoise.") i. The lyre 
of Mercury, fabled to have been a tor- 
toise-shell with strings stretched over 
its hollow. — 2. Name for both the 
bass viol and division viol in the l6th 
and 17th centaries. 

Cheng^. The Chinese mouth-organ, the 
wind-chest of which is formed h)- a 
gourd into which the air is blown 
through a curving tutie, and bears on 
its uppL-r side from 12 to 24 free-reed 

Eipes. Its introduction into Europe 
id to the invention of the accordion 
and harroonium. 

Chest of viols. A set of viols, i. e. 2 
trebles, 2 tenors, and 2 basses, which 
formed the nucleus of the 17th century 
orchestra. (Also Consort of viols,) 

Chest-reg^ater. The lower register of 
the male or female voice, the tones of 
which produce sympathetic vibration in 



Chevrotement (Fr.) See B'^-ksfHLW.. . 
Cht vyofer^ to execute a chevrotfinent. 

Chiari'na (It.) A clarion. 
Chia'ro,-a (It.) Clear, pure.. .CAftfrii- 

men'tc, clearly, limpidly, dbtinctly... 

Cli'u-.rcz'za, clearness, etc. 

Chia've (It.) I. A clef.— 2. Key of an 
instr. — ^3. Tunlng-^tey. 

Chiavet'te, or Chiavi trasporta'tl 

(It.," transposed clefs.") A system of 
transposiiij; clefs, freely used in the 
i6th century. As it was then a rule, 
but seldom infrin^jod, th.at no vocal part 
should overstep the limits of the 
staff, and the modern system of chro- 
matic transposition being undeveloped, 
composers often employed, in the nota- 
tion of the various parts, clefs differing 
from those customarily used for the 
several voices, these unusual clefs indi- 
cating to the practised singers a trans- 
position (jf their respective patts to a 
higher or lower pitch : 

1. High chiavette. 
Discant. Alto. Tenor. Bass. 

2. Ordinary clefs. 



3. Low chiavette. 




The high chiavette had the effect of 

transposing the parts (and conseqiu nt'y 
the entire composition) into a key a 
major or minor third higher, i. e. their 
effect was equivalent to writing j Jlats 
or 4 sharps in a signature headed by 
the ordinary clef ; the lo-u) chiavetle had ' 
a precisely opposite effect, as if J 
sharps or 4 flats had been written after 
the ordinary clef. — Though not recog- 
nized as such, this system was tanta- 
mount to a pretty free use of the trans- 
posing scales. 

Chl^ca. An old Spanish dance, moditi- 



CHIFFRE 



—CHORD. 



ChiiTre (Fr.) A Agave, as in thorough- 

Chifonie (Fr.) Old name of the hurdy- 
gurdy. 

Chikara. A Hindu violin having: 4 or 5 
horsebatr strings. 

Chime, i. A set of from 5 to 12 bells 
tuned to the tones of the scale, and em- 
ployed in playing the chimes by swing- 
ing either the bells themselves, or clap- 
pers hung within them. — 2. A set of 
bells and strikers (bammers) in a mus- 
ical box, ocgan, etc. (See Carillon.) 

Chimin^-machtne. A revolving' drum 
with pms so set as to puli the ropes of 
a chime of bells and ring tlie chime 
mechanically. 

Chirogym'nast. An apparatus for 
exercising the hands of players on the 
pfte. or orj^an, coitsisting of a set of 
rinj^-^ I'? u heil by springs to a cross-bar. 

Chi'roplast. (Ger. Jlaiuf letter, i. e. 
hand-guide.) An apparatus inv. by 
Logier about 1S14, consisting of 2 
smooth wooden rails attached in front 
of and parallel with the pfte. -keyboard, 
and a pair of op< the whole 

serving to hold both h atuis in the proper 
position for playing, by hindering the 
wrist from sinking and obliging the 
fingers to strike vertically. Simplified 
later by Kalkbrenner, — lermed by 
Lisst '* ass's guide " (euide'dne) (or the 
French band-guide (^fVi^-Mtftii). 

Cllitor'raCIt.) A guitar.— The Italian 
guitar, like the English cither, was 
strung with wire instead of gut strings. 
. . d. a^ltarco, a bow-guitar. . . Chitm - 
ri*na, a small Neapolitan guitar. . . Chi- 
tarro'nc, ' ' great guitar ; ' a kind of 
theorbo differing from the arciliuto in 
having a longer neck, a wider space be- 
tween the 2 sets of pegs, and a smaller 
body. It had 20 wire strings, 12 being 
over the fingerboard. (See Lute.) 

Chiu'so,-a (It.) Closed ; hidden. . . Cu'- 
ftane chiuso, see Canone. . . 6>» bocca 
cAittsa, with closed mouth (com p. 

Brummstim men). 

Choeur fFr. [ch like /-.]) Choir, chorus. 
. .A gt and chau!\ for full chorus. 

Choice-note. An alternative note written 



a church ; hence, the part of the church 
which they or* npy. — 2. A choral soci- 
ety.— 3. (in liic .vnglican Church.) A 
body of officials whose function is the 
performance of the daily choral ser\ ice. 
sitting divided on the decani and can- 
iort's sides of the diancel. — ^4. A sub- 
division of a chorus, e. g. the ist and 
2nd choirs (^<?ro primo t secondo) in 8- 
part music. — 5. »ime as Band 3. 

Choif^rgan. (See Or<^an.). ,.CkMr. 
piUk^ (see dun-tan), 

Chor (Ger.) i. Chorus ; choir. — 2. On 

the pfte., a unison (the 2 or 3 strings 
belonging to one tone). — 3. On the 
organ, those pipes belonging to a ndx- 
ture which are sounded by t)ne key.— 4. 
A combination of instr.s of the same 
family, but different pitch, e. g. Trom^ 
peUnchor. 

Chora'gus, Chore'gus (f '.k ) The lead- 
er or superintendent of the ancient 
dramatic chorus. Hence, in Oxford 
n-'ngland), t!ie title of a fuiutionary 
who has charge of the mus. serv ices in 
church. 

Cho'ral (ai^'.) Relating or pertaining to 

a chorus or vocal concerted music. . . 
Choral notes, see Xoie. . .Ckoraisert'ice, 
a church-service consisting chiefly of 

piiT^ic by the choir. 

Cho'ral (fwun.) i. (Ger. Chor at ; Fr. 
canHque^ plain-chant ; It. can'tico, cait- 
*a'ne sa'cra.) A hymn-tune of the 

early German Protestant Church ; also, 
a hymu-tutu; isirailar in style to the 
above. (Sometimes spelled Charaie,) 
—2. (In the R. C. Church.) Anypart 
of the service sung by the choir. 

Chora'leoii. See yEolamtlodicon. 

Chora'liter (Lat.) i In the style of a 

Choral'iiiiUlMSr(Ger.) ) choral. 

Choral'note (Ger.) A choral note, 

Chor'buch (Ger.) See Part-book 2. 

Chord. I. (Ger. Akkord' ; Fr. accord; It. 
accor*do.) In a general sense, the har- 
mony of 2 or more tones of different 

pitch pniduced simultaneously. — As a 
technical term, a combination of from 
3 to 5 different tones, formed byncr(6Ctrr; by Gc k 
ing, upon a fundamental tone or root, 

ir\ icr-^nfttnrr cprif^c i if fli'.ttr\nir thirtis 
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thord, fundamenialckord^tXe.'S. View 

of the fundamental diatonic chords fol- 
lows, with the ordinary figuring in 
thorough-bttss and theory : 

Triads in Major. 




VI VII* 



Triads in Minor. 




Chords of the Seventh in Major. 

y 7 _ , ^ 




C: h III iiit IVt Vt vIt viiJ 
Chords of the Seventh in Minor. 




I, 11? TTi; IVt V, VI, VII? 

Chords of the Ninth : 
in major; 

9 

7 





When the root of a chord is the iuwcst 
tone, the chord is said to be in the 

fuitd.intt'iiltil p,\<;! tivii : when some oiJilt 
tone is the lowest, the chord is inzcrL'iL 
Each triad has 2 inversii>ns, and each 
chord of the 7th has 3. The invcr'^iDus 
are limited neither to the given number 
of tones, nor to any particular order of 
the intervals above the bass; e. ri 
chord of the sixth may be written 



sixik. The Arabic mmierals over 

the bass form what is called thorough- 
bass figuring ; each figure marks the 
interval of some tone above the bass (or 
lowest tone), the order of the figures 

dcpcndinpf, not Upon the ord^-: of the 
notes, but upon the width of tiie inter- 
vals, the widest interval always being 
written at the top. The simple fi;::tires 
invari.ibly call for the diatonic intervals 
as established by the key-signature. O 
calls for tasto solo (see 7as/o) ; 2 or J 

or 4, for the chord of the second (in full, 
chord of tlie second, fourth and sixth) ; 
3 or I or s, (a) for the simple triad, (/) 
3 alone over the first bass note sigfntfies 
that the soprano takes the third of the 
root ; .] or S calls for the chord of the 

third and fourth (and si.xth) ; 5, for the 
fifth in the soprano; |, for the simple 
triad ; 6, for the chord of the sixth ; J. 
for the chord of the fourth and sixth ; 
^, or 6, for that of the fifth and sixth ; 

7(5), for the chord of the seventh ; S, 
for the octave in the soprano, s, for the 
simple triad; 9, (7 or e, accordin;^ as 
the fifth or seventh is dropped), for the 
chord of the ninth. \^ V | ^ were for- 
merly used to show that the tenth and 
octave, eleventh and ninth, etc, of the 
bass note were to be taken instead of 
the third and prime, fourth and second, 
etc. Where there is a choice, the 
simpler figuring is preferable, unless 
some interval is chromatically altered. 

Jt» b» X , or a/ii/ie over a bass 
note sisfnifiesthat the ihirdm the chord 
is corre<^pondin^dy altered chromallc- 
ally. A crossed figure {M.^^jj^^ etc.) 
indicates that the interval is sharped. 
A dash (-) after a figure prolongs the 
tone into the ne.\t chord. — The Roman 
namerals under the bass form no part 
of the thorou-h-bass figuring ; they in- 
dicate on what degree of the scale the 
given chord (i. e. the root of the chord) 
has its scat, the key or scale itself beinr 
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natic alterations, and consequent in- 
ability to cope with the exi^^encies of free 
tonality) is felt by all theorists; Ja- 
dassohn solves the problem empirically 

by stretching his highly clas- i J 
tic theory of altered chords to 
the utmost ; — e. g. he writes *^ 6*: 1\' 
(= /j$-rtf)-f as the major triad on the 
4th dci^rcc of ("-major !) — Rinaaint, on 
the other hand, has devised an entirely 
new system, explained under art. 
JPhvut\\ (Alsocomp. Thorough- f>ass.) 

Altcr.-d t h."\i\ i\ cliorii ».:hrnmatically 
changed, but not elTecling a modula- 
tion; the commonest aluted chords 
are the triads on the 1*^1. 2:ul, 4th and 
5th degrees in major and on tlie 4th 
and 6th degrees in minor (with al- 
tered fifth) ; on the 2nd de;:;ree in 
major and 6tli in minor (with altered 
root) ; the chords of the 7th on the same 
decrees, excci>tin^ tlie (Ah in minor 
(with altered hfth), and on the 7th de- 
gree in major and 2nd in minor (with 
altered root). . .Anomalous ch., see Auo- 
tnaly.. .Augmented ch.^ one having ma- 
jor third and augm. fifth. . .Broken ch., 
an arpeggio. . . Chromatic ch., one chro- 
matically altered. . . Common ch., a triad 
peculiar to any givci> scale. .Dcriva- 
tiwcA^t one derived by inversion from 
another ... rh., a common 
daord. . .Duninished ch.y one having 
both 5th and 7th diminished.. .Z>tfMM- 
nant ch., (a) the dom. triad, (/') thedom. 
ch. of the 7th. . . Doubtful or Equivocal 
ch., a dissonant chord of uncertain reso- 
lution, like th.u of the dimin. 7th, 
which belongs to various keys, and may 
resolve to any one of them.. .Funda- 
mental chord, {a) one in the funda- 
mental position, i. e. with the root low- 
est ; {b) the tonic tri.id ; (c) one of the 
3 principal triads of a key (tonic, domi- 
nant, and subdominant) ; a common 
chord.. .Imperfect or incomplete ch., a 
chord, one of whose tones is omitted. 
. . Ini-erted ch., see Inversion. .. I. Ciul- 
tng ch.^ the dominant ch. of the 7th. 
. »Mapr, minor eh., see Major, Minor. 
, .A'll'itrd or relative ch.. see Relation. 
^.Seventh'chordy ch. of the "jih... Solid 
eh., one whose tones are produced 
simultaneously ; opp. to broken. . . Tran- 



Chordte essentii^les, the key>note with 

its third and fifth, the tonic triad. 

Chordaulo'dion, or Chordomclo'dion. 
A kind of automatic barrel-organ hav- 
ing pipes and strings combined ; inv. 
by Kaufmann of Dresden, in 1812. 

Chordom'eter. A string-gauge. 

Cho'ree, Chore'u8. A metrical f(K>t 
identical with the trochee. 

Cho'riamb, Choriam'bua. A metrical 

foot having 2 short syllables between 2 
long ones, the ictus being on either of 
the latter (— ^ ^ — , or — '«-"-^). 

Chor'ister. i. A singer in a choir.— 3. 

A nrrrpMtor. 

Chor'ton (Ger.) " Choir-pitch," i. e. the 
pitch at which church-choirs formerly 
sang in Germany, as set by the organs. 

(See Pitch, absolute.) 

Chc'rus. (Ger. Ch-^r.- Fr. choeur; It. 
c</ro.) I. A company of singers.— '2. 

In an opera, oratorio, etc., the main 
body of singers, as distinguished from 
the soloists and orchestra.— 3. A refrain. 
— 4. A composition, or .mv part of one, 
nftenest in 4 parts, intended t>i be sung 
in chorus ; a double chorus has S parts. 
— 5. The compound stops of an organ. 
— 6 fobs.) 'Die lKi}^'-j)ii)e ; the drone of 
the bagpipe, or the free sympathetic 
Strings of the crowd. 

Chorua-master. The leading singer in 

a chorns 

Chri'ste elelson (Gk.) l*art of the 
Kyrie in the Mass (see Mass). 

Chro'ma (Gk., ** color".) 1. In Greek 

music, a chromatic modificatio:i of the 
tetrachord. — 2. A sign altering the 
pitch of a note by a semitone or [7 ) ; 
also, a chromatic semitone. — 3. An 
eighth-note or qttavpf ); ch. simplex, 
{a) an eighth-note, (/') a i» or ; ch. 
duplex, {a) a i6th<note ( J^), {b) a x or 
— 4. A semitone. 

Chromat'ic. (Ger. chroma'tisch; ) r- 
cAromatiqtte; It. croma'tictf^) Kelating 
to tones foreign to a given key or chord ; 

opp. to diatonic. . . Chr. altera /ton, rais- 
ing or lowering the pitch of a note by 
means of a chromatic sign ; of a chprd^G by (^c i -v^i^ 
or melody, the introduction into it <rf 
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ing the tones of the chr. scale. . . Chr. in- 
terval, an interval chromatically aug- 
mented or diminished. . . Chr, scaUt see 
Scab. . . Chr. semitone^ an interval 

formed by altering a note of the natural 
scale by a sharp or flat, or by further 
altering such a harped or flatted inter- 
val by a x or bt>. (See Semi tune.). . . 
Chromatic st's^s, the characters tised in 
inus. notation for raising or lowering the 
I itt'i of (a) natural notes, i^) notes 
already raised or lowered (comp. Table, 
art. Interval). Those now in use are 
the Sharp (jf). Flat ^\ /Natural (CD, 
Double-sharp (x), Double-flat (t>^); 

the Great Flat (j?) is obsolete ; the 

combined sign tW (or tj[j) signifies that 
a note previously sharped (or flatted) is 
first restored to its natural pitch on the 
staff and then sharped (or flatted) ; the 
Double-natural (QC) is superfluous and 
incorrect. — The chromatic signs at the 
head of the staff are called the key-sig- 
nature (see Key i) ; such as occur 
irregularly in the course of a composi- 
tion are called accidentitli. An acci- 
dental, as a general rule, affects its 
note only during the mea.<ture in which 
it is written, unless the note be tied into 
the next measure or measures: 




higher or lower octaves of the note arc 
not affected, and must therefore like- 
wise take an accidental. 



Chromatic (noun.) A chromatically al- 
tered note. 

Chronom'eter. Occasional for Me/'ro- 
name, 

ChronomHre (Fr.) A species of mono- 
chord, made to sound by means of a 
keyboard like that of the pfte. , to teach 
the tuning of the latter; inv. in 1827 
by Raller, pfte. -maker in Paris. 

Chrot'ta. See Crowd. 

Chiirch-fnodes. See MtNie. 

Clittte (Fr.) A grace^note or appoggia- 



Clacco'iiR (It.) Chacoone. 

Cico'giiA(It., lit. ' stork.") The QKHitti. 

piece of a wind-instr. 

Cicu'ta (Lat.) A sort of ftute, or Pan'a- 

pipe. 

Cifra'^to (It.) Figured. 

Cim'bAl. See CymiaL 

Cim'balo (It.) i. A cymbal. — 2. A 
harjisichord. — 3. A tambourine, 

Cim'baloa. Same as Zimbalon, 

Cim'bel (Ger.^ See Cymbal 2. . . Cim'bel- 
sUm^ see Zw^tsUm, 

Cinerii fit., pi.) Cymbals. 

Cink (( ; r.), Cinq (Fr.) See Zink 2. 

Cin'que (it.) A fifth part in concerted 
music. . . A cinque, for or in 5 parts. 

Cinque-pace. An old (presomably 

French) dance, with a 5-step movement. 

Cipher. A tone is said to " cipher" on 
the organ when, owing to some de- 
rangement in the action, it persists in 

-^'■'i! ruling. 

Circle-(orcircular)canon. See Canon.., 
Circle of fl/ths, see Temperament. 

Cil'colo mes'so (It.) A turn. (Now 

Gruppetto. ) 

Cir'nilus (Lat.. "circle".) A time-sig- 
naiure in medieval music. (.See Nota- 
tion, §3.) 

C i s ( ( ; er. ) C^. — t V.v'i j, C x . 

Cistel'la (Lat., "little box.") A dulci- 
mer. 

Cistole, Cistre, Citole. See Zither. 

Cistrum. See Sistrum, 

Ci'thara (Lat.; It. ci'tara.) An ancient 
instr. of the lyre family, from which 
many medieval and several modern 
1 instr.s (guitar, zither) derive their 
names and, in part at least, their con- 
struction. See Cither .C, HJu'^a, a 
two-necked cither. 

Cith'er (also ciihcm, cittern ; Ft, eistre^ 
sistic; It. i/t,->\i, ct'tra). An instr. 
strung with v/ire and played with a 
plectrum ; a variety of lute or sruttar. 
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trabass, bass, barj'tone. tenor, alto, and 
soprano.) — 2, ClarineHo register of the 

clarinet, — 3. Bugler (for infantry). 
ClsaflT* See Klang, 

Clan^-color, Clang^tint. Timbre, 

'* tone-color ;" the quality of a tom-, 
dependent on the number and intensity 
of its harmonics. 

Claquebois (Fr.) Xylophone. 

Clarabella. An organ-stop having open 
wooden pipes of ^foot pitch and soft, 

mellow tone. 

Claribel-flute. A 4-foot Clarabella. 

Clarichord. An instr. of the late middle 
ages, apparently a variety of harp, 
tnotti^h thooffht by some to have been 
identical with the clavichord. 

Clarin (Fr.) See OaHcn. 

Clarinet'. I. ((ier. Klariml'ti-; Fr. 
clarinette; It. clarinet' to.) The parent 
instr. of the clarinet family was the 
dnlumeau. a primitive wind-instr. hav- 
ing a cylindrical tube with 9 tinger<> 



holes, and a beating reed; its entire 

scale 



m 



7 8 9 



was composed of the prime tones pro- 
duced by successively opening the 
holes. — The modem clarinet differs 
from the chalumeau chiefly in its abili- 
ty to reproduce the prime tones of its 
scale (or rather their third partials) a 
t-wel/th higher; this result is due to the 
addition of a sm d! ln.lc, covered by an 
extra key, at the nodal point dividing 
the air-column into 3 equal portions, — 
nn improvement attributed to Job. Chr. 
Denner of Is uremberg about 1 700. The 
higher scale or register thus obtained 
was termed, by reason of its bright .ind 
piercing quality, clarineito ^whence the 
name <n the modem instr.); the origin- 
al lower scale retained the name of the 
old chalumeau. — The soprano clarinet 
in 6' is the typical instr. of the family ; 
compass 3 octaves and a sixth (with 
chromatic intermediate tones): 



Low register : 

" rh;\Itini(.'.iu " 




I j lugh register : 
medium ) I ..^•}.,Hnctui>' 



— 5^ 



s up«r>acut» g.,^ 

g ^- 



It has a cylindrical wooden lube pierced 
by iS holes. 13 of which are closed by 
keys, yielding a chromatic series of 19 
prime tones (<* to /''[>); it is composed 
of 5 pieces or joints, namely, ihc 
mouthpiece with the reed, the socket 
(Ger. Birne), the ''right-hand" and 
"/(f/V-Z/awrf"' joints of the tube proper, 
and the bell; its higher registers are 
simply the third, and fifth or ninth, 
partials of the prime tones (from /^'fj to 
/», and to c\) The quality of the 
tone differs greatly in the four registers, 
the "chalumeau" and "clarinetto" 
being comparable to the female con- 
tralto and soprano respectively, while 
the medium is weak and veiled, and the 
highest shrill and piercinjf. Several 
sizes are made : (i) I he iari^c soprano 
in C, Fn, and A, and (2) the s./iall 
soprano clarinets in Ey /- and A^, 
these last being mostly used in militar)' 



the soprano iiistr.s of the symphony- 
orchestra). The cl. is a transposing 
instr., and its music is written in the 
clef. The firvLTering is very complic.ited 
and the rccd difficult to manage, a 
slight error of judgment sufficing to pro- 
duce the faUl " couac."— 2. See Clar- 
ionet 2. 

Clarinet-stop. See A'mmm'k&rn, 
Clarinef to (It.) See Clarinet. 

Clari'no (It.) i. Clarion l and 2. — 2. 
A name loosely applied to the trumpet 
and bugle. — 3. Used for tp-omba, in 
some old scores. 

Clarion, i. A small, shrill-toned trum- 
pet. — 2. In the organ, a 4-foot reed- 
stop of a shrill, piercing tone. 

Clarionet, i. A clarinet. — 2. In the 
organ, an 8-foot reed-stop of soft tc^^ , 1^ 

. . Clarioiu t flutey a flue-stop with per- 
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that style. — In a bro.nder sense, any 
composition may be termed classic 
which, in its kind, might be taken as a 
model for imitation, and in which the 
form is in perfect harmony with the 
spirit or subject-matter. — C/as.tic is 
al'io often used as a distinctive epithet 
for the worlcs of the earlier masters, 
including Beethoven, and their imita- 
tors, in contrast to those of the roniaii- 
tic scIkjoI ; f/assic forms bein;;^ the 
aria, rondo, sonata, symphony, etc. 

CUui'suIa (l.at.) A cadence. 

CUvecin (l'"r.) A harpsichord.. . (7. 
aconsfiqui', a French invention of tin* 
iSth century, imitating several stringed 
and wind4nstniments. 

ClATiatiir'CGer.) Keyboard (A7<ivi<i/«r). 

Clavicem1>alo (It.) Harpsichord. 

Clavichord. (Ger. K la' vi chords Klavifr' ; 
Fr. claviconk; It. clavicoi'do.) One 
of the precursors of the pfte. (see Pi- 
anoforte), differing in action from tlie 
latter in having, instead of liammers, 
upright metal wedges called tangents 
on the rear end of the diL;itaIs; on de- 
pressing a digital the tangent struck 
the M^re and remained pressed against 
it till the finger was lifted, causing only 
one section of the string to vibrate. 
(Compare Gebundtn.) 

ClaTicithe'riiim(>cythe'rium.> An ob- 
solete instr., supposed to have been a 
kind of harpsichord, but with the 
strings stretched in a vertical frame in- 
stead of horizontally. 

Clavicor (Fr.) A kind of i-or a pistons. 

Clavicylin'der ((jcr.) A keyboard in^^tr. 
inv. by Chladni about 1800, containing a 
glass cylinder caused to revolve by a 
treadle, and steel wands or bars instead 



Bass-clefs. 



C-clefs. 



of strings, which were pressed against 
the revolving cylinder on touching the 
d^lhals, and thus made to sound ; com- 
pass 4^ octaves. 

Clavier' [-rvv/ 'l. (f'.er. A'A/rvV; '.) i. A 
keyboard iKlaviatur). — 2. (Ger.) (Jcn- 
eHc name tor all keyboard instr.s except 

organs ; especially (formerly) for the 
clavichord, and (at present) for the 
pianoforte. See Ktavi^, 

Clavier (Fr.) i. A keyboard ... /'tf^xx/- 
der son cl., to know one's keyboard... 

a. dc n'cit, H/iif (xf'ressif, swell-man- 
ual (organ). — 2. The range or scale of 
notes comprised on the grand staff 
without leger-lines. 

Clavi^lissan'do. A keyboard instr. 
consisting of a combination ot naechan- 
isms for producing various harmonium 
efTei'ts. and also the portamento of the 
violin ; inv. by Le Jeune. 

ClaMs (Lat. ) 1. A key (digital), clef, or 
note. — 3. Bellows-handle. 

Cl«, Clef (Fr.) I. Clef; ar»:rr !a 

clef to furnish the clef with the key- 
signatures. — 2, Key (of a wind-instr.) 

CleC (Ger. SckJe/sel.' Yr,eU, cltf; It. 

chia've.) A character set at the head 
of the staff to f\\ the pitch or position 
of one note, and thus of the rest. The 
3 now in use are the /^-clef, C-clef, and 
(7-clef / the /-clef and 6*-clef are also 
called the Bass-c\ei and Trebte-cXti re- 
spectively, because they fix the position 
of the bass and treble notes. The (7- 
clef is variously called the Tenor-, Alto-, 
and Soprano-c\Q{, according as it is set 
on ihe 4th, 3d. or ist line of the staff ; 
wherever placed, it marks the position 
of Middle- C'( Tenor- 6'.) A view of the 
clefs used at present is appended. 

Treble-clef. Tenor clef (recent). 





The /"-clef on the 3rd line {Barytone- 
clef), the C-clef on the «nd (Mezzo- 
Soprani the C^-clef on the ist line 
{Freiuh zv\>//«-clef), or on the 3rd line, 
are no longer used (the C-clef on the 



the letters /, c, and g, formerly plainly 
written. 

Cliquette (Fr.) The bones. 
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first, as before. . . C. sopra, as above.. . 
C. sta^ as it stands, as written. 

Co'mes (Lat) Answer (in a fugue) ; 
consequent (in a canon). 

Comma, i. A comma (,) is often used 

as a breathinjj-mark. — 2. {a) Didvmie 
or syntonic c. : The difference between 
the greater and lesser whole tone, or 
8o:8l ; (h) Pythagorean c, or r. maxi- 
ttia : The difference between the octave 
of a jH^CQ tone and a tone 6 whole 
tones higher than the given tone, or 
524288:531441. 



sage finishing a movement, and begin- 
ning where the repetition of the first 

subject ends. Originally, it was a few 
chords (or a shurt paaeage) intended 
as a winding-up ; it became of growing 
importance m the canon, sonata, rondo, 
etc., and is frequently developed into an 
almost independent concluding division. 
— Also, the stem or tail of a note 
{cauda).. .Codetta, a short OOda. (See 

Ccelestiaa (or -o). A name bestowed 
in theiSth century on several modifica- 
tions of keyboard stringed instr.s, in 
which alterations of the tone could be 
produced by mechanisms under the 
player's control. 

Coffre ( Fr. ) Case (of a pfte.) ; body (of 

a violin). 

Co'gii stromenti (It.) With the instru- 
ments. 

Coi, col» coir, coll*, coHe, coHo (It.) 

With the. 

Colascio'ne (li.) See C//'/.*''/"'^''. 
Collet de violon \ \ r.) Nccii 01 u violin. 

Collinet (Fr.) A flageolet ; named after 

a celebrated player. 
Col'ophony. ((Icr. Kobphon' ,- Fr. 

colophane ; It, colo/o'nia; from Lat. 

eolo^k^mnm,) R^n or rosin. 

Color. I. Timl>re (tone-color). — 3. The 
characteristic rhyti^ms, harmonies, and 
melodies of a composition. — 3. (Lat.) 
See Notafitm, §3. 

Colora'to (It.) Florid, figur^te. 

Coloratu'ra (It.) Colorature. i.e. vocal 
runs, passages, trills, etc., enhancing 
tiie brilliancy of a composition and dis- 
playing the vocalist's skill. — Also ap- 
plied to similar instrumental music. 

Colons (Fr.; Ger. C{A')olorir [Far' ben- 
gebung\). The tonal "color-scheme," 
vocal or instrumental, of a composition, 
movement, or scene ; i.e. the modifica- 
tions in vocal or instrumental timbre, 
or in the instrumentation, employed for 
obtaining special effecte. 

Col'po (Tt., "blow".) Di eolpo^ at a 
blow, suddenly, at once. 



Com'modo (It. ; also co'modo.) Easy, 
leisurely, at a convenient pace ; as a/- 
iej^ro commodo.. . Commodanun' te y easily, 
quietly, leisurely. . .Cammodefto^ rather 
easy or leisurely. 

Common chofd. A major or minor 
Xrisid. .. Common kaUeluJah metre^ or 

Common long metre, a 6-Hne stanza 
formed of a common-metre stanza with 

half a long-metre stanza added ; thus, 

8 6 8 6 8 8... Common measure, see C. 
time. . . Common metre ^ a form of iambic 
stanza, of 4 lines containing alternately 
8 and 6 syllables ; thus, 8 6 8 6.. .Double 
common metre, a stanza formed of 2 
common-metre stanzas.. . (^mmm par- 
lictilar nic'fre, a 6-line stanza, the 3rd 
and 6th lines having 6 syllables, and 
the others 8 each ; thus, 8 8 6 8 8 6... 
Common time, a measure containing 2 
(or 4) half-notes or 4 quarter-notes, 
with 2 or 4 beats respectively ; duple 
or quadruple time. (Ordinarily, com- 
mon time is understood to mean 4 
quarter-notes [and as many beatsj to a 
measure.) 

Compass. (Ger. Um'fang; Fr. diapa- 
son ; It. estensio'ne.) The range of a 
voice or instr. , i. e. the scale of all the 
tones it can produce, from the lowest 

to the hiL;'fit'st . 

Compiace'vole (It.) Pleasing, delightful. 

Com'plement. An interval which, added 
to any given interval not wider than 
an octave, completes the octave ; thus 
a fourth is the c. of a fifth, a minor 
sixth of a major third, etc. Alsd)i0MKed by C 
t^itm^niarv inigft/al. 
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Compoiii'tta (It.) Composer. 

C<Miiposition pedal. In the organ, a 

pedal which draws out or pushes in 
several stops at once. (Comp. combina- 
ium pedal,} 

Composizio'ne (It.) Composition... 

C. (ii tax oli'no, table-music. 

Compound interval. See Interval. . . 
C mumire, rhythm, time, see Time.. . 
C. stop, an organ-step havii^ more than 
one rank of pipes. 

Con (It.) With. 

Concave pedals. See J^adiaiuig. 

Concea^to (It.) i. Concord, harmony. 
— 2. The simultaneous sounding of all 
the tones of a chnnl ; opp. to arpeggio. 

Conceo^tus (Lat.) i. Concord, har- 
mony. — 2. Part-mustc-^s. See Ae- 

centtts. 

Con'cert. i. A set of instr.s of the same 
family but different in size (see Chesty 
Consort).— ^. A concerto. — 3. (Ger. Kon~ 
zert' ; Fr. conu rt : Tt. c nu n-'to.) A 
public mus. performance.. ./>«/«rA (oh- 
eert, the singing of an entire company 
in which each person sings whatever he 
pleases ; or the persons present sing in 
alternation any verse that comes into 
their heads, wt refffatn by the wh<>k- 
company beinijf a regular repetition of 
some popular verse. .. Cit'wrt r/ spiritual 
(Fn), sacred concert. 

Concertan'tc (It.) Concordant, har- 
monious. — Mence: l. A concert-piece. 
— a. A composition for two or more 
solo voices or instr.s with accomp. by 
organ or orchestra, in which each solo 
part is in turn brougiii into prominence. 
— 3, A composition for 2 or more 
•^olo instr.s without orch ■ tra.. . Comer- 
taute parts, parts for solo instr.s in 
orchestral music. . . Coneertante style, a 
stylf of compo!;itinn admit tinj^ of a 
brilliant display of skill on the soloist's 
part. . . Covutrtofto, concerted. 

Concerted music. Music written in 
parts for several instr.s or voices, as 

trios, (juartcts, etc. 
Concert-grand. See Pianojorte. 



out and on pushing in the bellows. 

Tenor, bass, and double-bass coneertinas 
are also made, A great variety of music 
can be played, and the literature is quite 
extensive ; the instr. is likewise capable 
of ^rcat expression, and the tone is sus- 
ceptible of considerable moditicatioo. 

Concetti'^iio (It.) r. A small conceit. 
— 2, Equiv. to concertan*t€^ i.e. lead* 
ing, principal ; as violino concertin g 
principal violin ; — here opp. to npu'tio. 

Concerti'sta (It.) Concert-player, solo 

performer, virtuoso. 

Concert-master. See Komert' meister. 

Concer'to. (Ger. Kon&ert^,) An ex- 
tended composition for a solo instr.. 
commonly with orchestral accomp., in 
sonata-form modified to suit tht- char- 
acter of the solo instr. (c. g. the cadenza); 
pfte.-concertos in which the pfte.-part 
is comparatively inconspicuous are jocu- 
larly called ' ' symphonies with pf te.- 
accdmp." — ^The earlier concertos were 
in conco tautt' !>tvle, 2 or more in'^tr.s or 
voices bearing leading parts ; V'iadana's 
coHcer^H eceusia'stict, or da cki/sn, 
were simply motets with or^^an-accomp.; 
Torelli was the first (16S6) to write 
coneertt da co^mera (for 3 violins aiul 
double-bass). 

Concert-pitch. See Pitch, 

Concert'stiick (Ger.) A concert-piece: 

a concerto. 

Condta'to (It.) Moved, excited, agi- 

t;i',-.l. 

Concord, i. Harmony ; opp. to 
cord. — 2. See Consonance. 

Concor'dAnt. i. Consonant— 2. (Fr.) 
A barytone voice. 

Conductor. (Ger. Kapell' meister , Dirt- 
gent'; Fr. chef d'orchestre ; It. capo 
orchestra, maestro di cappeF la,) The 

director of an orchestra or chorus, 

Conduc'tus (l^t.) A form of polvpho- 
nous composition (12th century) in which 
the tenor to the contrapuntal variations 
was not borrowed from jilain son^^ (a» 
in the origanum and dis( an'ius), but, 
like the counterpoint, was original 
with the composer, . . C ^'f^^,^^^^^^,, 
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succeeding another is called a ctMjuncl 
degree ; opp. to disjunct. 

Consecutive intervals. Intervals of 
the same kind foliuwing each uther in 
immediate succession ; ' ' consecutive^ " 
are progression of jiarallel fifths or 
octaves, forbidden in strict harmony. 
See Parallel. 

Conseguen'te (It.) Consequent. . . Con- 
segueM^UL^ a canon. 

Conseqntnt. (It. cmsegueti^tt^ See 

Canon. 

Conser'vatory. (Ger. Kimservato' rium ; 
Fr. conservatoire ; It. conservato'rio.) 
A public institution for providing prac- 
tical and theoretical instruction in 

music. 

Consolan'te (It ) Consoling, soothing. 

Coa'sonaace. (CJer. Konsonans/ ; Fr. 
eoHwnanee; It. eonsortat^M^ A com> 

bination of 2 or more tones, hamionious 
and pleasing in itself, and requiring 
no further progression to make it satis- 
factory ; opp. to dissonance. (Comp. 
Acoustics, i^3.)- ..Imperfect consonance \ 
the major and minor thirds and sixths. 
. . Perfect consoHancts^ the octave, 
fifth, and fourth. 

Consonant chord. One containing no 
dissonant interval. . . C. interval^ a con- 
sonance. 

Coo^'sort. I. See Chest (of viols). — 2. 

A band, or company of musicians. 

Coa'teno (It., "they count. 'M Iiirer 
tion in scores, that parts so marked are 
to pause. 

Continua'to (It.) Continued (see Basso 

conthruo) \ held, sustained. 

Continued bass. See Bass. 

Conti'nuo. A Basso conlinuo. 

Contra (Lat.. It.) Compounded with 
names of instr.s, it signifies an octave 
below ; e. g. contrabhas' so, a double- 
bass. . . Conira-octave^ see Fitch. 

ContimlMSS* (It. eontrabba/so.) i. A 

double-bass. — 2. The lowest bass 
instr. in a family of instr.s. . . Contra- 
bassist, a player on the double-bass. 



voice , having a com- 
pass from about f 
to c\ ihc extremes 
being e — g' : 

(Also Alto.) — Male voices were exclu- 
sively employed in the old church- 
music» the tenor beinff called altus^ 

hence the term *^contr'ii!{o" , \. e. op- 
posci! tu or c<»ntrasted with the aitus. 

Contrappunti'sta (It.) A contrapuntist. 

Contrappun'to (It ) Coimterpoint. . . C. 
alia men'te, see Chant uric livrc.. . C. 
alia t(^*pa, "limping", i. e. syncopa- 
ted, counterpoint. .. f ■. dof^'f-ic, double 
or invcrtil)lc counterpoint. .. t". syncih- 
pa' to, syncopated counterpoint. C. 
so'pra {sot'ti ) il soi^i^'t't'!.-}^ countcrpoint 
above (below) the theme. 

Contrapunc'tus (Lat.) Counterpoint. . . 
C. ad viden'dum^ counterpoint written 

out ; opp. to contrappun* to alia men'te, 
improvised counterpoint. . . C. <gqua*lis^ 
equal counterpoint. . . C dimintftus or 
fior'idus, flond or figurste counter- 
point. . . C. ittaqua*ltSf unequal coun> 
terpoint. 

Contrapun'tal. Pertaining to the art 
or imuBtice of counterpoint. 

Contrapan'tist. One versed in the 

practice and theory of counterpoint. 

Contr'ar'co (It.) "Against the bow," 
i. e. bowing contrary to rule. 

Contrary motloii. See MoHon, 

Cootrmtoggct'to (It.) Countersubject. 

Contra-tenor. Countertenor. 

Contrattem'po (It.) i. ,\ tone enter- 
ing on a weak beat and ending on a 
strong beat ; a syncopation. — 2. A 
sustained melody, as contrasted with its 
figurate acconip. 

Contravioli'uo, -vioio'ne (It.) Adouble- 



Contre- (Fr.) Contra-, counter-. .. r<w- 
tre-hasse, double-bass. . . Contrcdanse^ a 
French dance deriving its name from 
the position of the dancers opposite to 

or facing each other. Originally there 
were but 2 dancers ; there are now 8, 
and the dance is known in English as 



so 



CONVERSIO-CORNO. 



. . Contre-sujel^ countersubject. . . Con- 
trt'temps^ sec Cmttottempo. 

Coaver'sio (Lat) loveraion. 

Copcr'to (It.) "Covered," nm IcJ ; as 
tim'paui coper'ti, mntlled kcUlcdruins. 

Co'pula (I^t.) I. (also I* r.) A i on pier 
(organ). — 2. A name for certain tluc- 
stops ; (<r) the 8-foot open diapason ; 
{h) the 8-foot Hokfftote or Kop*pel 

Cor (Fr.) A horn. .. C^r-a//, cor -basse, 
see Carno alto {6asse>). , . C. angUuSy see 
Horn. . . C. i/t- A/j.r,-/", basset-horn.. . C. 
de chasse, a hunting-horn ; in particu- 
lar, the lairge horn, whose tabe is bent 
to form a circle of about i \ turns. . . 
de signal, a signal-horn or bugle. . . C. 
de vaches, a cow-horn, used by herds- 
men. . . C. omnitonujue^ ft ChlOnUltic 
v.ilve-horu in v. by Sa.x . 

Cora'le (It ) A choral. 

Coran'to (Ii.) x. A courauie. — 2. A 
country-dance. 

Cor'da fit.) A string. .. .S".'/;-,! una <■., 
direction to play a passage on one 
string. . . Una Corda, direction to use 
the soft pedal of the pfte. . .Due corde, 
((/) release soft pedal ; or, when the 
soft j)edal shifts the keyboard, "play 
with the pedal pressed halfway down" 
[Riemann] ; (^) in violin-playing, a 
direction to double a note by playing it 
simultaneously on 2 strings. . . Tutte 
(//) corde (all the strings), release the 

soft pedal. 

Cordatu'ra Ul.) Same as Aicordalu > a. 

Corde (Fr.) A string... C. h jour, or h 

vide, an open string. ..C fuu^sr, a 
string out of tune. . . C. sourde, a mute 
string. . . Sur une corde ^ Sopra una 
c<»da. 

Cordier (Fr.) Tailpiece. 

CordomMre (Fr.) String-gauge. 

Corife'o (It.) See Cor-.flu-us. 

Cori'sta. (lU) I. Chorister, either 
male or female. — 2. Tuning-fork; 
pilch-pipe. 



and a wooden tube furnished with 
fingerholes.'— There were two classes, 
the straight comet (In 5 nrieties, cor- 

nettfl dirit'to, (. inut<\ compass — >v : 
and cornetti'm, compass — g-^), and 
the Am/ tomet {cometto eur'vo^ com- 
pass a — a^ \ and c. tor' to [or cot-no, cor- 
non\, compass d — </*). The cortMt 
(fOTMeUa datso) was the prototype of the 
Serpent. — 2. A reed-stop in the organ, 
imitating the blaring tone of C. i (.see 4), 
and of varying dimensions: 8-foot 
pitch, (or 2' or 4'), also called Cornet- 
lino ; 16-foot pitch {Grand cornet).. . 
Bass cornet^ a large deep-toned brass 
instr. (ob«.>— 3. {A'omettK) A com 
pound organ-stop of from 3 to 5 ranks 
and S-foot or 4-foot pitch, differing 
from the M ixture in producing the Third 
among the harmonics. . .Echo cornet, a 
soft-toned cornet-stop enclosed in a 
wooden box. . . McmnUd cornet^ a comet- 
stop mounted on a separate soundboard 
to render its tone more prominent. — 4. 
A reed-stop of 8 or 4-foot pitch, on the 
pedal. 

Cornet 4 bouquin(Fr.) See Corn<'ti. 
, .Cornet ii pistons (Fr. ; Ger. I'entit- 
kornetf)y a brass Instr. of the trumpet 
family, havino; a conical tube and 
cupped mouthpiece ; improved from 
the old post-horn by the addition 
of 3 valves ; tone apt to be loud 
and ' ' brassy " ; medium 



ana brassy ; medmm « ^ 
compass 9 octaves and 3 3c- — 
tones. It is a transposing — Lr ---~ 



1^ ^ this being for 
' comet in Bj, 
pji.wu. "J ^ one most in i 

7 In rapidity \ 



transposing ^ _X .t 
instr. noted in the (y-clef : |^ 

this being for the 
' - the 

use. 

rapidity and 

lightness of execution, thecornet almost 

vies with the flute and clarinet ; a certain 
lack of refinement in its tone alone pre- 
vents its entrance into the symphony- 
ordiestra.. .C«rfi^/ itieko or de rieit^ 

cornet-stop. 

Cornet-stop. See Conut^, 3. 4. 
Cornet'to (It., dimin. cometti'iw.) i. A 
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CORNON— COUNTERPOINT. 



Coraon (Fr.) i. A cornet. — 2. A brass 

wind-instr. of broad scale, inv. in 1S44. 

Corno'pean. i. Cornet k pistons. — 2. 
An ctgUMtop on tbe swell-nuuroal. 

Co'ro (It.) Chonis ; choir.. . C.favoriUc, 

a selcctcil chorus, as opp. to the full 
chorus. . . c'. spezta'U)^ a divided chorus 
(sung by several choirs in different 
parts of the church). . .A cori (>nl(cn'tt^ 
lor divided chorus, one half imitating, in 
pKraDel or rererse progression, what 
the other half sings. 

Coro'na (It.) A hold (O)- 

Cor'onach (Gaelic.) A funeral lament ; 

a dirge. 

Corps (Fr.) Body (of a tone). . . C. iV har- 
monie^ a fundamental chord. . . C. 
musiquc^ a wind-band.. . i\ a'c ya-haii-^c, 
a crook. . . C de t>oix, tiie ranj^e aiul 
volume of a voice, taken collectively. 

Correcto'rium (I.at.) Tuning-cone. 

Corrcn'te (It.) Courante. 

Coryphae'us fT.nt.) (Engl, corvph,:' its ; 
Ger. Koryp/ui'c; Yx. corypht-e ; It. fo- 
ri fc'o. ) I n the ancient Greek drama, 
the leader of the chorus ; hence, in 
modern usage, the leader of an opera- 
chorus <M* other company of singers. 

Cotil'lion. (Fr. coiiihm.) A French 
dance, the same as the german, to 
quadrille-music. 

Cottagfe orgfftll. The ordinary portable 
parlor organ (reed-organ). . . Cottage 
piano. I. A small style of upright pfte. 
—2. A small grand pfte. in upright 
form, inv. by Wilhelm Kress of Vienna 
in 1891. 

Couac (Fr.) The "goose." 

Couched harp. A spinet. 

Conl^(Fr.) I. Legato.~2. {AXso Das /i.) 
\ harpsichord-grace ; 
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written : 

a. 3. 



played : 



Coulisse (Fr.) 

trumpet). 




Slide (of trombone or 



higher octave as a high soprano. . . Bass 
couttter, a second bass part, either 
vocal or instrumental.. . Counter-exposi- 
tion, re-entrance of the subject or sub« 
jects of a fupfue, either directly follow- 
ing the exposition, or after the first epi- 
sodes. . .CouHtersubjeet^ a fugal theme 
followinjj the subject in the same part, 
as a contrapuntal accorop. to the an- 
swer ; often used independently as an 
episodal theme.. . Counter-t, nor, a high 
tenor or alto voice ; hence, the part sung 
by such a voice, or the M- 



smger. It is the highest | 

adult male voice: compass: ft 
being nearly the same as that of 
ct»ti 1 1 al to . . . Counter - ttnor etef^ 

i'-clef on tlie 3rd line : used for 



the 
the 

the 

counter-tenor or aito voice, the viuia, etc. 

Counterpoint. (Ger. Kon'trapunkt ; 
Fr. contrepoini ; It. contrapptaifto.) 
[From the T.atin " punctus contra pimc- 
tum '* (point against point), i. c. note 
against note.] i. In a wider sense, 
the art of polyphonic composition ; opp. 
to homophony, 1 he canon and fugue 
are the most highly developed contra- 
puntal forms — 2. fn .-I restricted sense, 
the art of adding one or more melodies 
to a given melody {eantus Jlrmns) 
according to certain rules ; hence, one 
of, or all, the parts so added, — The 
Theory of Counterpoint generally rec- 
ognizes 5 species, which, in practical 
instruction, are variously combined : (i) 
Note against note, whole notes in the 
counterpoint against whole HOles in the 
c. f. {canlus firmn.<^ \ {2) 2 against I. 
half-notes in the counterpoint against 
whole notes in the (. J. : (3) 4 against 
I, quarter-notes in the counterpoint 
against whole notes in t*. /,/ (4) with 
syncopation, syncopated half-notes in 
counterpoint against whole notes in the 
<*• /♦/ (5) ft^f'id^ Ji^uratit or figured, 
the counterpoint written in irregular 
rhythms. .. /?<'«/J/^ <■., that in which 2 
parts are so written as to be capable of 
mutual inversion by an interval (octave, 
tenth, etc.) determined beforehand. . . 
Quadruple c, that written in 4 mutually 
i^xchanfeahle. nr inv#*rtihlft nflrf« SUn^ 
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COUNTRY-DANCE— CROOK. 



the dimin. 7th — dimin. 7th and 5th, 
augfiti. 2nd and 4th — and also the dom- 

inai-t 7th, are now allowed to enter 
freely even in "strict" counterpoint; 
and preparation is often effected liy a 
tone in a different part and octave from 
the one in which the following disso- 
nance enters.]. . . Triple c, counterpoint 
in 3 mutually invertible parts. .. 7'7t'<?- 
fdi Thn\ -parf . Four-pan eoitnti'r- 
poinly that in wliich 2, 3, or 4 parts are 
employed. 

Conntry-dance. A dance in which the 

partners form two opposincf lines, 
which advance and retreat, the couples 
also dancing* down the lines and re- 
turning to their places. The time 
varies, some tunes being in 2-4. others 
in 3-4 time : the essential thing is, for 
the strains to be in phrases i)f 4 or S 
measures, to accompany the several 
evidutioDs. 

Coup d'archet (Fr.) A stroke of the 

hovj...Coup Ji' {la') ^^lotte, see Kehl- 
schlag, . . Coup de lan^ue, a thrust or 
Stroke of the tongue, tonguing ; Joubk 
coup de loHgue, double-tonguing. 

Couper le sujet (Fr.) To cut or cur« 

tail the subject. 

Coupler. (Ger. Koppel; Fr. copula; It. 
uniam.) See Organ, 

Couplet. I. Two <;iiccessive lines form- 
ing a pair, generally rhymed. — 2. In 
triple times, 2 equal notes occupying 
the time of 3 such notes in the regular 

rhythm ; 
thus : 

Cou'rant [AW-]. (Ft. (ouranU; It 
correnUe.) An old French dance in 
3-2 time ; hence, the instrumental 
piece called conrante, forming a part of 
the Suite, in which it follows the Allc- 
mande. Though the time-signature 
calls for 3-2 time, measures in 6-4 time 
often occur, especially at the close ; the 
tempo is moderately rapid, and dotted 
rhythms abound, — The Italian corrente 
is quite different from the above, its 
chief feature being swift passages of 
equal notes, whence the name corrcnt:- 
('* running"). The tempo is rapid; 
time S'd or 3-4. 

Conronn« (Fr.) A hold ('^). 

Coil r s e .\ group or set of strings tun^ 




a machine with spiral turns of tine sil- 
ver or copper wire, the process being 
termed *' string-spinning.'* 

Crackle. In lute-playing, to play the 
chords brokenly {en batterie) instead of 
simultaneously. 

Cracovieane (Fr.) A Polish dance for 

a larpfe company ; hence, the music or 
an imitation of the music employed, 
which is in duple time with frequent 
sjmcopations (rhythm 

|Jj/>|JJ i\. 

Also JCrakawiakt tracoviak, 

Cre'do. The third main divi«on of the 

Mass. 

Crem'balum (Lat.) Jew's-harp. 

Cremo'na. i. A name ordi.iarily ap- 
plied to any old Italian violin made by 
the Amatis. .Stradivarius, or Guarneri- 
us. at Cremona. — 2. See Krummhoni, 

Crescendo (It.) Swelling, increasing 
in loudness. . . Cr.'Pedaly see PtdaL 

CrescenMozug (Ger.) i. Crescendo- 
pedal. — 2. A kind of organ-swell with 
shutters, a contrivance mv. by Abbe 
Vogler. 

Crescent ; also Chinese crescent, or 
pavilion. (,Ger. Ilalh'mond; Fr. 
chapeau chituns; It. cappel'le ekin/st.) 
An instr. of Tnrkish orig-in ::-.r ! in 
military music, consisting of several 
crescent-shaped brass plates hung 
around a staff and surmounted by a cap 
or pavilion ; around the plates little 
bells are hung, which are jingled in 
time with th« music. 

Cre'ticus (I. at.) A metrical foot con- 
sisting of a short syllable between 2 
long ones ( — w — ). 

Cri'bniiii (Lat.) Soundboard (organ). 

Croche (Fr.) An eighth note . . . Croc he s 

li/es, ei ghth-n otes having the hooks 

joined ij"^^). 

Crochet (Fr.) The stroke of abbrevia^ 

tion across the / ^\ 
stems of notes 
Croche'ta (Lat.) A crotchet, or quarter- 
note (J). 

Croisement (Fr.) Crossing (of parts). 

Cro'ma (It.) An cfghth-notc., , ^ 
Croma'tico (It.) Chromatic 
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Fr. €orp$de rtchanf^e, ion; It. petzo di 

reserva.) A supplementary tube, which 
can be rapidly fitted to the main tube 
(or body) of a horn or trumpet, for the 
purpose of lowering the pitch. Each 
crook is name<1 after the fundamental 
tortc to which it lowers the pitch of the 
tube ; e. g. the /^-crook of an instr. in 
E<). — 2. 'fhe S-shaped tul>c foriniii;; 
the mouthpiece of a bassoon, and con- 1 
taining the reed. — 3. In the old harp- 1 
action, a crotchet engaj^ing a string ■ 
and raisinc its pitch by a semit'mi.'. 

Croque-note (Fr.) A player of facile 
execution, but littletasteand judgment. 

Crou-relation. See False rtlatim. 

Cro'talum (Lat.) A kind of clapper 
used by the ancient Greeks to mark the 
time of a dance. 

Crotchet, i. A quarter-note ; < r. -/v^/, 
a quarter>re8t.<— 3. See Crook 3. 

Crowd ; also Crottd, Crouth. (Wetsh 

cr-icfh: Lat. chrot'Ux.) An ancient 
bow-instr., apparently of Welsh or 
Irish origin, and regarded as the oldest 
European inslr. of the class ; still found 
early in the 19th century among the 
peasantry of Wales. Ireland and Brit- 
any. Its body was square, and termin- 
ated, instead of by a neck, by 2 parallel 
arms connected at the cud b) a cross- 
bar, the centre of which supported the 
end of the narrow fingerboard ; it had 
originally 3, in modern times 6, strings. 
4 lying over the unfretted fingerboard 
and 2 beside it. The strings passed 
over a bridge, which rested on the 
bellv between a sound-holes ; the ac- 
coraatura [Grove] was as follows : 



beside over fingerboard. 

fingerb. 

Crucifixns (Lat.) Part of the Credo. 

Crush-note. An acciaccatura. 

Crwth. See Cro7vd. 

C-Schlussel (Ger.) C-clef. 

€*nm A nhra««>>. from a vnnat or instru- 



tone by half-stopping the bell of the 
French horn with the right hand. 

Cum sancto ■pi'ritn (Lat) Part of the 

(Jloria. 

Cu'po (It.) Dark, deep, obscure ; re- 
served. 

Curran'to. See Courattt. 

Cushion-dance. A Scotch and Knjilish 
round dance, in triple time, and per- 
formed in single file; each dancer in 
turn dni[)s a cushion before one of the 
opposite sex, at a regularly recurring 
strain of the music, whereupon tfie two 
kneel and kiss each other, after which 
the dance proceeds as before. 

Cus'tos (,l^t.) A direct. 

Cuvette (Fr.) Pedestal ^^oi a harp;. 

Cyclical forms. (Ger. cyclisthe For- 

mm.) Forms of composition embrac- 
ing a cycle or series of movements, 
such as the old suite or partita* or the 
sonata, symphony, and concerto. 

Cylln'der (der.) Valve (in horns, etc.; 

iisuaiiv r<«/i7). 

Cymbale {b'r.) i. Cymbal. — 2. A. steel 
rod bent to a triangle, and bearing a 

number of rinj^^s, which are struck b . 
a steel wand, the cymbaU itself being 
dangled on a cord. 

Cymbals. I. (Ger. Beck'en; Fr. cym- 

bales; It. />int'ii, cincfli.) A pair of 
concave plates of brass or bronze, varying 
in size from fmger-cymbals something 
over an inch in diameter to the large 
orchestral cymbals, whicli Iiave broad, 
flat rims, and holes toward the middle 
for the insertion of the straps by which 
they are held ; used in orchestral music 
to mark time strongly, or to produce 
peculiar — often weird and thrilling — 
cfTects. One of the cymbals is often 
,attached on top of the bass drum, so 
that one player can manipulate both 
drum and cymbals. — 2. In the or^an, 
a mixture-stop of very high pitch. — 
3. See Cymbale 2. 

Cymnbalum (Lat.) i. Cymbal. — 2. \ 
small drum of the medieval monks ; 
several such drums were tuned to form ^ 
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^uishfJ by its passionate character and 

chang^in^ temjjo. 

Czimbal (Ilung.) A dulcimer. 

Czimken (Pol.) A dauce similar to ihc 
country-daoce. [Stainer AND Bar. 
RKTT.] 

D, 

D. I. {Get. D; Fr. r// It. re) The 
2nd tone and de^ee in the t3rpical dia- 
tonic scale of ( -major. (Comp. A/phn- 
b(U(al noiation, and Sointisation.) — 2. 
Abbr. of Da (D. C.=da capo), and Dal 
(D. S.=dal sc^rno). 

Da (It.) By, for, from, ol...Da ecfpo, 
{a) from the beginning ; (/') as an ex- 
clamation, *' encore \ '\. .1). C. al Ji'ne, 
(repeat) from the beginning to the end 
(i.e. to the word F'nit\ or to a hold /T^). 
..D.C, al se'^no, (repeat) from the be- 
finhingr to the sim 0, C^).. . D. C. 
al segno, poi (w la loJa, (repeat) 
from the beginning to the sign, then 
(follows) the coda.. ./>. C, tUUscgtw, re- 
peat from the ?\gn.. .D.C. sen'zare'- 
plica (or senza r^/t'/i s/V/i^), play through 
from the beginning without noticing tiie 
repeats. . . Da eseguir'si^ to be executed. 
..Da tirar^n {"for drawing out"), 
means "with slide"; as iroinha aa 
Hrarsit slide-trumpet. 

D'accord (Fr.) In tune. 

Dach (Ger., "roof.") Tlie belly of a 

violin (usually Decke). . . Daih'schtoelLr, 

see Crescendozug 2. 

Dac'tyl(e). (Lat. dac'tylits, a finger.) 
A metrical foot of 3 syllables arranged 
like the iinger-joiuts, one long and two 
short, with the ictus on the first 

Dactyl'ion. An apparatus inv. by Henri 
Herz in 1835, consisting of 10 rings 
hanging over the keyboard and at- 
tached to steel springs ; used by pianists 
for hnger-gymnastics. 

Daddy-maiumj. A familiar name for 

the roll on the side-drum. 

Da'^li, dai, dal, dall', dal'la, dal'le, 
dai'io (it.) To the, by the, for the, 
from tiie, etc 

Dat se^'gno (It.) See Segno. 



DECISO. 



ply repeated over and over in the above 
ordfT, whatever maybe the notes sung. 

Damper, i. (Ger. Ddm'pfer j Fr, dUmj- 
foir ; It' sordi'no.) A mechanical de- 
vice for checking the vibration of a 
pfte.-string (see Pianoforte). . . Dancer- 
pedal, the right or Umd pedal of'^the 
pfte. — 2. The mute of a brass instr., 
e. g. a horn. 

DiLm^pfer (Ger.) A damper or mute... 
Ddm'p/ung ("damping"), the damp- 
ing-mechanism of the pfte. 

Dance. (Ger. Tanz : Fr. Janse ; It. 
da/i'za.) A succession of rhythmical 
steps, skips, or leaps, accompanied by 
var^'ing movcmrnts of the body, and 
generally timed by music (in primitive 
nations, simply by beating on a drum 
or the like). 

Darm'saite (Ger.) Gut string. 

Dash. I. A staccato-mark (^ or f^). — 2. 
In thorough-bass, a stroke through a 
figure, indicating the raising of the in- 
terval by a semitone ^ etc.)— 3. Same 

as Coiile 2. 

Dasian'-Notie'rung (Ger.) Hucbald's 
system of notini^ a scale of 18 tones by 
twisting and turning the letter I' intn 
14 different positions and shapes, with 
4 additional sigfns. 

Dau'men (Ger.) Thumb.. . Dau' menauf- 
satZy thumb-positions (in 'cello-playing). 

Dead-march. A funeral march. 

DeHftile, De'bole (It.j Feeble, weak. 

Ddbut ( Fr. ) A first appearance. . . De'tu^ 
tant{e), a male (female) performer or 

sini^er appearing for the first time. 

Dec'achord. (Fr. elecacorde.) i. A 10- 
stringed instr., an ancient species of 

harp or lyre. — 2. An obsolete French 
instr. of the guitar kind, having lO 
strings. 

Dec''ad(e). See Duodene. 

Deca'ni. Comp. Cantoris. 

De'cem (fier.) Hcc Decima 2, 

D^chant (Fr.) Discant. 

D6cid6 (Kr.) .See Deciso. 

De'cima (Lat. and It.) i. The interval 
of a tenth. — 2. An organ-stop pitched 

a tenth higher tlian llie 8-foot stops; 
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Deckle (Ger.) Belly (of the violin, etc.) ; 

belly or so'indboard (of the pfte.) 

Declaman'do (It.) "Declaiming"; in 
declamatoiy style. 

OecUunation. In vocal music, the cor 

rect enunciation of the words, especially 
ia recitative and dramatic music. (Comp. 
Dildamation.) 

Dteompos^ (Fr.) Unconnected. 

O^compter (Fr.) To sing with a porta- 
mento. 

Dicouplez (Fr.) In organ-music, " un- 
couple,*' coupler off." 

D6cousu(e) (Fr.) Disconnected, lacking 
unity. 

Dec'uplet. A group of lo equal notes 
executed in the time proper to 8 notes 
of like vnlue, or to 4 noics of the next 
highest value ; marked by a slur over 
or under which a figure 10 is set. (Also 
Decimole, Dezimolf,) 

Oeduc'tio (I^t.) t. The ascending 
series of syllables or tones in the hexa- 
chords of Guido d'Arezzo.— >2. Acc. to 
later theoreticians, the resolution of a- 
dissonance to a consonance. 

Defective. Same as iJiminishtd. 

DefidenMo (It.) Dying away. 

De'grli (It.) Of the ; than the. 

Degree. (Cer. Stu'fe, Tou'stti fc ; Tr. 
degr^ ; It. gra'do,) 1. One of the 8 
consecutive tones in a major or minor 

diatonic scale. T)egTees are counted 
from below upward, the key note being 
the tirst degree. — 2. A line or space of 
the staff. —3 A step. (The prevailing 

confusion of the terms I'/.-^-'/w and 
might be obviated by applying di\i^nf 
only to the tones, and slep only to pro- 
gression between conjunct tones, of the 
scale ; the expressions whole step, half- 
step, and step and a half, are quite super- 
fluous.) ... .S'rrt/t'-d'fV'''';', <1 debtee ot a 
?;cale.. . Staff-</f'i^rt'<'^ a degree ( n\ tiie slaiT. 

Deh'nen (Ger.j Fo expand, extend ; to 
prolong. . ./>^A'»ffff,f, expansion, ex- 
tension, prolon^-ation ; Pr f/»u/r\'s- 
stricAf in vocal music, a line of contin- 
uation after a syllable, indicating that it 



(metre) into a musical one ; a song is 
badly deklamiert' when an unaccented 
syllable receives a strong musical 
accent or a long note ; or when an 
accented syllable, or a word rendered 
prominent by the sense, receives a sub* 
ordinate position in the melody on a 
weak beat or in short notes." [Riemann.] 

Del, deir, deria, del'le» dello (It.) Of 

the ; than the. 

D^assemeat (Fr.) A piece or perform- 
ance of a light and trining character. 

Deliberamen'to (It.) Deliberately... 

Dtlihrra'io, deliberate. 

Deiicatamen'te, con delicatez'za (It.) 
Delicately. . ./><f//V<j'/tJ, delicate; in a 
delicate, refined style. 

D61i6 (Fr.) Xon legato; U^tro, 

Deli'rio (It.) Frenzy ; con 1/., with fren- 
zied passion. 

Delivery. Style (method and manner of 
singing) ; restrictedly, the enunciation 

of a singer. 

Ddmanch^, D^manchement (Fr.) "Off 
the neck"; the thumb-positions in 
'cello-playing. . . Di'vtaucher^ to quit the 
neck uf the 'cello. 

Demande (Fr.) "Question," i. e. the 
subject of a fugue. (Usually J///V7.) 

Demi (Fr., ''half".) Demi'bdton, 2. 

measure xtsX. . ,Dcmi-cadctu\\ half-ca- 
dence. . .Dtini'CrocIw, a lOlli-nole. . . 
.\ dt mi-jeu (a direction found mostly in 
reed-organ or harmonitim-music), with 
half the power of tlieinstr., niizzo/orU: 
. ,D€tui-mesure, hatf^measure. . .Demi" 
/>(iu.u\ half-rest. . f^cvii-qtiart de soiipi>\ 
a iO-w^-x^iX. . .Demi-sotipii y an eigh- 
teenth rest. . . Dtml'tempSy a half-beat . . . 
Dt'tni'tOHt a semitone. 

Demiquaver. A t^th note. . . /^^-w/Vr- 
Htiqmivtr, a 32nd-note. . ./>'«v«i/t'«f-. 
rare for Semitone. 

Demoiselle (Fr.) Tracker. 

Dependent chord, harmony, triad. 
One which is dissonant, requiring reso- 
lution to a consonant one ; opp. to //<• 

Digitized by Go 
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derivA\ any measur** indicated by 2 
figures (2-4, 3-8, etc.) as beine derived 
from, i. e. a fractional part 01, a whole 

note. 

Des (Ger.) Dj? . . 1)^^, 

Des'cant. See Discant, 

Descend. To pass from a higher to a 
lower pitch . . ,D<scent^ descending pro- 
gression. 

Oestde'rio (It.) Desire, longing. . . Con 
(/. , in a style expressive ol tonging, 

yearning. 

Disinvolture, avec (Fr.) See Disin- 

DeMin (Fr.) The design, plan, or strac- 

lure of a composition. 

Dessus (Fr.) x. Soprano or treble, i. e. 
tiie highest vocal part. — 3. Earlier 

name for the violin {aesstis de woU). 

De^sto (It.) Sprightly. 

De'st ra (It.) R'x^hX. . . . Afa 'no d,'str,i , 
right hand (al>o Ucstra watw, colla de- 
stra) ; a direction in pfte.-p]aying, sig- 
nifying that the passage is to be played 
with the right iiand. (Abbr. m. </., or 
d. a*,) 

D6tach6 (Fr.) In violin-playing, de- 
tached, i. e. playing successive notes 
wilii ahcriiate down-bow and up-bow, 
but not staccato . . . Grand d^tackJ, a 
whole (stroke of thcl bo>v to each note. 

Deterniina'to(It.) Determined, resolute. 

Detonation' (Ger.), D^tonnation (Fr.) 
False intonation, singing out of tune. . . 

Detoniercn {detcnnrr)^ to sing false ; 
especially, to flat (gradually lower the 
pitch) in a cappella singing. 

Def to (It.) Aforesaid ; the same. 

Deutsch (Ger.) Cttrman. . .Deu'tsche 
Flote, the orchestral flute. . . Drn'tscher 
Bass, an obsolete kind of double-bass, 
having from 5 to 6 gut strings. . .Dtu^ 
tschi' Tabtilatur' , see T<i'f>laturc . . . 
Deutsche Tan'ze, German dances, i.e. 
the old-fashioned dow walties. 

Deux (Fr.) Two...i4 deux matnSt for 

2 hands . . . />c7/ r-f/m7/r(', 2-4 (see J/r- 
sure). . . Dcujt-lc/npSy or i 'at'sc' a Jvux 
Umpty Ik quick waltz, with 6 steps to 
every 2 of the ordinary waltz {trois 

Deuxi^me TMsition Half-shift. 



ordinarily applied to formal composi* 
tions like the fugue or sonata. (See 

Form .) 

Devo'to (It.) In a devotional style {con 
devoti<fni). 

Dex'tra(Lat.) Kij,'ht . . .Manusd., right 
b in ! . .Manu d., with the right hand. 

De'zem (Ger.) iicc /^t'rima, 

De'zime (Ger.) The interval of a tenth. 

Di (It.) Of. from, to, etc. 

Diagram^ma (Gk.) A diagram, i. The 

(ireek written scale of 1 5 notes, divided 
into the various tetrachords. — 2. In 
old music, the staff and the scale writ- 
ten on it ; also, a score or partition. 

Dia'logo (It ), Dialogue (Fr.) A duet 
for 2 solo voices or divided chorus ; or 
a similar instrumental piece. 

Diapa'son (Gk.) An octave (in ancient 
Greek and in medieval tnusic). . ./J/Vj- 
fasan diaj>en/e, or dtai>ason con dta- 
pente, an octave plus a fifth, a twelfth. 
..Ditip. diati->saron (diap. ron dintes- 
saron)^ an octave plus a major fourth, a 
major eleventh. . .Z>f<r/>. dittm^, an oc- 
tave plus a major third, a major tenth. 
. . Diap. semi-ditone^ an octave plus a 
minor third, a minor tenth. 

Diapa^aon (Engl.) i. An octave.— s. 

Kitlur of the 2 principal foundation- 
stops of the organ, the open diapason 
and the stopped diapason, both com- 
monly of 8- foot pilch; if there are 2 op. 
diap.s on a manual, one is sometimes of 
16' pitch ; pedal-diapasons are generally 
16' stops. — The open d. has metal pip^ 
open at the top. and usually of bire^e 
scale, though t!:e scale differs when 2 
or more diapasons are on one manual ; 
the tone is bright, full, and sonorons 
..The stopped d. has wooden pipes ol 
large scale, closed at the top by wooden 
p1u.,^s, and yielding a poweiful f!uty, 
and somewhat hollow, tone. — 3. Com- 
pass of a voice or instr.; chiefly poetical. 
Diapason (Fr.) i. Compass of a voice 
or instr. — 2. A rule or scale, acc. to 
which makers of various instr.s regu- 
late the size of the latter, and that of 
their parts. — 3. .An organ -stop (dia- 
pason). — 4. A tuning-fork or pitch-pipe. 
—5. Absolute pitch ... Z>ia^«tm cM0fCjOOg 
w<//, the standard pitch or . -o \^ , 

Sf>ot«» 'lH(\r\t.i<t lr\ tRcji K\t tVic V/fe^- 
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Diapen'te (Gk. and Lat.) The interval 
of a fifth. . . D, cum ditoiw^ a major 7th. 
. .D. cum semuHtmOt minor 7th. . ,D. 

cu»t .u f/tifi'nio, minor 6th. . ./?. cum 
ton \ n major 6th. 

Diapeater (Fr.), Diapentisa're (It.) 
To progress by skips of a fifth. 

Diaph'^ony. (Gk. diaphoni'a.) I. A Uis- 
aooance.— 3. See Organum. 

Diaschis'^ina (Gk.) The difference be- 
tween the second tiert e below the 4th 
quint in the descending circle of fifths, 
and the ard octave below the given tone 

Diaste'ma (Cik.) An interval. 

Diates'saron (Gk.) The interval of a 

fourth. 

Diaton'ic. i. See Gtfek pittsii, %2. — 
2, (In modem usage.) By, through, 
with, within, or embracing the tones of 
the standard major or niiaor scale... 
Diatonic inttr., one yielding only the 
tones of that scale of wliic h ils fuiula- 
mental tone is the key-note. . .Diatonu 
interval, one formed by 3 tones of the 
.same standard scale ... /.)///<• ha ; - 
imny or melody^ that employing the 
tones of but one scale . . . Dtatmic mcd- 
jt/a/ii"/, see Modiiliiiion ... Diatonic 
frot^rt'ssion^ Stepwise progression within 
one scale. . .Diatonic scali, 

Diaulos (Gk.) A double aulos, the 

tubes meeting in an acute an<;le, and 
connected by and blown through a com^ 
mon mouthpiece. 

Diazeuc'tic (Gk.) Disjoined (see Greek 
music, ■ . Diazett'xi \ the separation 
of 2 neighboring tetrachords by the in- 
terval of a tone ; also, the tone itself. 

Di'1>racli, Di'brachys. A metrical foot 
consisting of 2 short syllables ('-' ^) ; a 
pyrrhic. 

Di''diOfd« I. An ancient species of 
harp or lute having 2 strings. — 2. Any 
insf- havlnt^ 2 string's to each note. 

Dicho'reei Dichore'us. A double cho- 
ree or trochee ; a metrical foot consist- 
ing of 2 long and 2 short ^Ilables in al- 
ternation ( — — --'). 

Dict6e musicale (Fr., "musical dicta- 
tion**.) A modern method of traiiung 



Diesa're (It.) To sharp... 2?»V'm. a 

sharp. 

Di6ser (Fr.) To sharp. . . Dicse, a sharp. 

Dies irae (Lat. . ' ' day of wrath ".) The 

sequence of the Jf/xsti pro defunctis ; 
it now forms the 2nd division of the 

Requiem. 

Di'csis (Cik.) I. The Pythagorean 

semitone (later /Jmitia), which is the 
difference between a fourth and 2 
greater whole tones, = 256:243. — 2. In 
modem theory, the difference between 
an octave and 3 major thirds, the mod- 
ern enharmonic diesis (128:125). 

Dieseug'meiion (Gk.) Disjoined (see 

ih-rrk music, §1). 

Difference tone. See Acoustics. 

Differen'tia (Lat.) The diffcrenUict 
tono'rum in the medieval Cjregorian 
chants were the different form.s of the 
cadences Or tropes to the SiciUo'rum 
a men, according to tlie tone to which 
transition was to be effected. (Also 

Diffi'cile (It.), Diffici'le (Fr.) Difficult. 

Dig^itaU A key on the keyboard of the 
pfte.. organ, etc.; opp. to pedal (yf*- 
^^r-key opp. to /i't^/-kcy). 

Dig^ito'rium. A small port.-ible appara- 
tus for exercising the ringers, resem- 
bling a diminutive piano in shape, and 

havin;^ 5 keys set on strong springs ; 

sometimes (mIIciI Dtcnh piano. 

Di gra'do (It.) (i'rogression) by de- 
grees, 8tep-wise« 

Diiamb', Diiam'bus. A double i.un- 
bus ; a metrical foot consisting of 2 
short and 2 long syllables in alternation 

Dilettant^ (It. dih ttan'tc^ An amateur. 

Diligen'za (It.) Diligence, care. 

DiluMium (Lat.) An interlude, espe- 
cially that between the separate lines of 
chorals. 

Oiluen'do (It.) Decreasing in loudness, 

dying away. 
Dim'eter. i. Consisting of 2 measures ; 

divisible into 2 feet. — 2, A verse or 

period consisting of two feet. 
Diminished. (Ger. vcrklri' nert ; Fr. di- 

titinuAA'. Tt. diminu'loA Dim. if((er- 
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or imitated in diminution. . .Dim, triad, 
a root with minor third and dimin. fifth. 

Dimittuea'do (It.) DiminisMng in loud- 
ness. . *I>im, pede^l^ see Pedal, 

Diminuer (Fr.) To diminish (in loud- 
ness). .£11 diminuant biaucoup^^^x- 
minuendo motto. 

Diminution. (Ger. VerkUi'tumttg ; Vr. 

diminution ; \t. diminuzio'ut'.) i. The 
repetition or imitation of a theme in 
notes of smaller time-value (J^, y^, or 
X that of the original).— 2. See Nota- 
tion, ^2. 

Dioxia (Gk.) Less common term for 

Dip. The vertical fall of a digital or pedal 
when depressed to the full extent ; also 

Dipho'mum (Lat.) A composition for 
3 voices. 

Diphtho'nia. A vocal anomaly produced 
by inflammatory nodules seated on the , 
vocal cords, which on closure of the 
latter divide the iflottis into an anterior 

and a posterior half, so that 2 tf>nes are 
sounded on singing, instead of oik-. 

Diplas'ic. Two-fold.../?. /ft>/ or rhythm, 
tOiat in which the thesis has twice the 
length of the arsis. 

Dip'ody. A group of 2 similar metrical 
feet, or double foot, especially when 
constituting a single measure. 

Direct, t. (Ger. and I -at. Cus'ios ; 
Fr, guidon J It. gui'da^ mo'stra.) The 
sign A*' or ^ set at the end of a staff to 

show the position of the first note on 
the next statf. (N. B. The Germans 
often use it as a mere mark of continu- 
ation equivalent to "etc.", without 
reference to tlie pitch of any note.)— 2, 
See JIt'itun and J urn. 

Directeur (Fr.) Conductor, director. 

Dirg^e. A funeral hymn, or similar 

music. 

Dirig'ent' crj Conductor, director. 

Diriger r.), Dirigie'ren (Ger.) To 
direct, conduct. 

Dirit'to,-a (It.) Direct, straight. . 
dirit'ta, in direct motion. 

Dis (Ger.) V)-^. . . Piri.^, D x . 

Dis'rant. t. (I. .it. ii can'ius: Cier. 



which parallel motion was the rule. 
— 2. i^Vr. d^ssus.) Treble or soprana 
"lice; the highest jiart in part-music. 

Discord, i. A dissonance. — 2. Caco- 
phony, 

Discre'to (It.) Discreet ; comparatively 

sijbdued... /h'.fi rt-.ic'r/r, iliscrction; - ('« 
discrezicmf, with discretion or due re- 
serve ; with judicious subordination to 
a leading part or parts. 

Disdiapa^'son (Gk., I.at.) In medieval 
music, the interval of a double octave. 

Dis dis (Ger.) D x (usuail)- Disis). 

DisinvoFto (It.) Free, easy, graceful, 
. .Con disinvoliu'ra^ with ease, grace ; 

Dis'is(Ger.) Dx. [flowingly. 

Disjunct'. (Fr. difjoinf,-^.) See Motion^ 
Tctrachord Kiiisjotned). 

Diskant' (Ger.) i. Discant, treble.— 

/^r.-k,i)7t'i^'ri::^r, the violin (the treble 

instr. of its class) Diskantist' , treble 

si nger . . . Diskanfret^ister, Diskanf - 
stimmt\ in the organ, a half-stop (also 
HaPbcstimme). , .Diskant'schiUsscit so- 
prano-clef. 

Dispar'te, in (It.) Aside. 

Dispera'to ( It.) Desperate, hopdeni. . * 

Dispcrazio' fu\ ron, in a style exives- 
sive of desperation or despair. 

Dispersed. See ffarmany* 

DisponMee, Disponde'ua, A double 
spondfc ; a compound metrical foot 

conlaiuing 2 spondees. 

Disposition' (Ger.) The D. of an organ 
is properly the preliminary estimate o£ 
its cost, flxinjT tfie varieties of stops, 
number of manuals, etc.; but also 
signifies a concise description of the 
working parts r.f a finished orgrin, 
especially an enumeration of the stops, 
couplers, combination-stops, etc. 

Disposition (Fr.) Gift, talent, genius. 

Dis'sonance. (Ger. Dissonant; Yt. 

i/iss:>/i(7/ii r : Tt. a'i.' tonan'za.) i. In 
theory, the simultaneous sounding of 
tones so remotely related that their 
com! li nation produces beats.— 2. In 
practice, a combination of 2 or more 
tones requiring resolution ; opp. to 
Consonance , . . Dissonant^ Oq9)^ftm0^^)i[^ 
tones forming a dissonance 2 ; opp. to 
consonant , . . Di xxonnnt intfr^ml n \i \x\,^i. 
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sotiaiit chord, a chord c(H3taining one 

or aioie diss, intervals. 

Dissooa're (It.) 'J o be dissonant, to 

form a dissoiumce. 
Distance. Interval. [Seldom used.] 

Distan'za (It.) An interval ; distance... 
Jn disianza^ at a distance, marking 
music to be performed as if far away. 

Dis'tich. A group of 2 lines or verses ; 
nsnally called couplet in modern rhym- 
ing vcrsilicalion. 

Di8tinc'tio(Lat) i. Tn Gn^orian music, 

the pauses or l)reak>> dividing vocal 
melodies into convenient phrases, — 2. 
See Differentia. 

Dtstin'to (It.) Distinct, clear. ../>r. 

stiniamen' te. distinctly. 

Distona're (It.) To sing or play out of 
tune ; also sionarc. 

Dif al. A key which, on pressure with 

the finger or thumb, raises the pitch of 
a guitar-string or lute-String by a semi- 
tone ; opp. to pfdal. . ,Dital harp, a 
chromatic lute shaped like a guitar, 
having frem t2 to rS strings, eacn con- 
trolled by a (litul lo raise il.^ pitch by a 
semitone ; inv. by Light in 179S, and 
later improved by him. (Comp. Klavier- 
Jlarjt.) 

Diteggiatu'ra (It.) Fingering. 
Dith'yrAinb, Dithyram'bus. A form 

of (Ircck Ivric composition, originally 
a hymn in praise u£ Dionysus ; later 
greatly modified. Its leading char- 
acteristics were a lofty enthusiasm, 
frequently degenerating into bacchantic 
wildness (whence the adj. dithyram'bic), 
and the irregular form of its strophes, 
no f\^■o of which were identical. 

Di'tO (It.) Finger. 

Dttone. (Lat. di' tonus; Yt. ditoti.) A 
P3rthagorean major third of 2 greater 

whole tones (81:64); nider by a 
comma than a true major third ( 5 : 4). 

Ditro'chee, Ditrochae'us. A compound 
metrical foot consisting of a trochees 

( >- ---') ; also DickiMret, 
Ditty. A 'ilinrt, simple song. 
Divertimen to (It.) 1 j ,\ ^j,,-,,.^ p^p^n 
r)ivprtt<i«ipmpnt. CFr \ C <;or ti\ inu'^ic 



cassation. — ^4. An entr'acte in an opera, 
or between compositions of consider- 
able length, in the form of a short 
l>allet or other entcrTninment. — 5. Epi- 
sode in a fugue ; development of a 
principal theme. 

Divide. To play divisions. 

Divi'si (It.) Dividtd. A direction in 
scores signifying that 2 parts appearing 
on one and the same staif are not to be 

played as double-stops, but by the 
division into two bodies of the instr.s 
playing from that staff. The return to 
the unison is marked by the direction 

<7 (iui\ (or by ttftt'.r., or n 

Divisioo. A " dividing-up '* of a mel- 
odic series of tones, vocal or instru- 
ment, n. into a rapid (olcratura pas- 
sage ; if for voice, the passage was to 
be sung in one breath. (Obsolete.). . . 
To run a di- ision, to execute such a 
pskssagc. . ./}ivisiati-7ao/^ the l^'iola da 
gamba. 

Division-mark. A slur connecting a 

q^roup of notes, and provided with a 
ttgure indicating their number, show- 
ing that their rhythm differs from the 
ruling rhythm of the piece ; as for a 

quintuplet, triplet, etc. 

Divo'tOi Divotaiuen'te. .*^ee Di :vlo. 
Dixi^me (Fr.) The interval of a tenth. 

Do. The Italian name for C; supposed 

to have been introduced by Hononcini 
in 1673. It is now also generally 
adopted in France instead of the 
Aretinian U'i. 

Do. In solmisation, the usual syllable- 
name for the 1st degree of the scale.— 
In the Jixed- Do mcXhod of instruction^ 
A) i.s the name for all notes bearing the 
letter-name C, whether key-notes or 
not. — In the movabte-Do method, Do 
is always the kcy-notc, whatever key is 
sung in or modulation reached. — in the 
Tame ^i-fa system, spelled Doh, 

Doch^mins. A metrical foot consisting 

of 5 syllable'; ( - — • — ). 

Doctor of Music. See Bachelor. 

Dodecachor don (tik.) i. See Bisscx. 
—a. A treatise by Glareanus (Jg47)^ <>ni3 
the theory of the 12 keys or modes. 
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Do'i(lt.) Samt aa I?iie, 

Doigft (Kr.) Finger. .. A'/;/,', fingered. 
. .Doi^ti^ or difi^U r, fingering ; doii;- 
i/s fourckus^ cross-fingerings. 

Dorcan. See Dukia*ttn. 

Dorceni.j I. Sweet, soft, suave ; </. . - 
cemet^ti^ Sweetly, softly.— '3. A sweet- 
toned organ-stop. 

Dolcez'za (It.) Sweetness, softness ; 

con J., softly, gently. 

Dolcian' (Cler. ), Dolcia'na, Dolcia uo 
(It.) I. A spocies of bassoon in vog^e 
during the i6th and lyih centuries.— 2. 
In the organ, a reed-stop of 8 or 16- 
foot pitch ; a fagrttp. 

Dolcia'to (It.) See Raddokiato, 

Dolcis'simo (It.) Very sweetly, softly. 

..Also, a very soft-toned b-foot fiute- 

stop in the organ. 

Ooten'do, Dolen'te (It.) Doleful, plaint- 
ive, sad. . .Dolentemen' te, dolefully, etc. 

Dolo're (It.) Pain, grief ; con dolore, in 
a style expressive of pain or grief ; 
pathetically (also dolarosamei^ie^ doh - 

ro' so). 

Dolz'flote (Uer.; 1 r. jiUte doua ; It. 
fltfuto dorce.) r. An obsolete trans- 
verse flute, having a liulf-i)lu^ witliin 
the embouchure. — 2. In the organ, an 
open ilutc-stop of rather narrow scale 
and 8-foot pitch. 

Dom'chor (Ger.) CathedralH;hoir. 

^om'inant. i. (r,er.. I'r.. and It. 
Dominance.) i he fifth tone in the 
major or minor scale. . . Z>. chord, {a) 
the dominant triad ; ('*) the dora. chord 
of the 7th. . .Z>. section, of a movement, 
a section written In the key of the domt- 
n:tnt, lyinjjf between and Contrasting 
with two others in the key of the tonic. 
. ,D, triad, that having the dominant as 
root. — 2. I'he reciting-tone in the Gre- 
(Tfiri,'Hi ni'.xics. 

Dona nobis pacem. See Masx. 

Doodlesack. See (ier. Dudi lsack. 

Do^po (It.) After, 

Dop'pel- (Ger.) Double. ..Z>^v*>/-/?, 

Dop'pclb,-, the double-flat. . .A 



/ara, hut at exactly the same height, 
that the tone does not beat, but is 
merely JvmioiccieA. .,Voj>'pelJii4gel, see 
/ Is-ii : is. . . Difp'pelfuge, a double fugue 
or canon . . . Doftelgeige^ vioia d'amore. 
. ,Dop'pcl)^riff, double-stop (on the vio- 
lin), paired notes (on keyboard-instns ; 
e. thirds, sixth*^, and octaves)... 
Dop'pfiokUive, double octave ... Z><j^'- 

/^^wffi^/, double ^xitL {^..^...Dop'pet- 
quintpommcr, a larg^e v.nriety of hovc.^ 
SysccA. . .Dop'pclschhg, a turn. . ./><^'- 

pdzun^e^ dottble-tonguing. 

Dop'pio (It.) Double. . . A movimt-n' li\ 
twice as f:ist.../>. z/.-'/t', d. vah're, 
twice as slow (absolute time-value of 
notes is doubled) . . .1). /tv/z/'yip (in organ- 
playing), the pedal-part in octaves... 
Doppio signifies, with names of instr.s, 
larger in sise and consequently deeper 
in tone. 

Do'rian or Dor'ic mode. See Mode. 

Dot. (Ger. Punkts Yx. point; Ix.pun'- 
to.) I. A dot set after a note prolongs 

its time-value by half (J» = J J) ; a 

second dot or third dot prolonj^s the 
time-value of the dot immediately pre- 
ceding it by half (J... s J J J^«^). 

(The dot after Kmte upon a Hm is pre- 
fer nh'v written (//'>■:■£• the line vhen the 
next note is hi^/wr^ Mo7o the line when 
it is h^ver : 

Thfi dot of prolongation was formerly 
often set in the next measure, quite 
away from the note ; e. g. 




which we now write : 




— 2. A dot set over or Under a note In- 
dicates that it is to be executed stact ato: 
(J J*) ; a slur connecting several such 
dots calls for the mezzo-staccato. (Some- 
times, especially in earlier autlm, the 
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the exact subdivision of the lar^e note 
8 

). — 4. Two 

or four dots 

set in the spaces of the staff, before or 
after a double-bar, form a Repeat. 

Double. I. A variation, — 2. A repetition 
of words iu a song. — 3. In organ-play- 
ing, a 16-foot stop (as accompanying or 
doubling the 8-foot stops in the lower 
octave). — 4. In the opera, etc., a sub- 
stitute singer. — 5. {PtAsxyGrcttdsire^ In 
change-rinf^inj^, changes on 5 bells. — ^6. 
As an adjective with names of mus. 
instr.s, double sl^ifies "producing a 
tone an octave lower " ; e. g. dotible- 
bassootiy doubk-baunion^ etc. — 7. The 
verb double signiHes, to add (to any 
tone or tones of a melody or harmony) 
the higher or lower octave. 

Double (Fr.) I fpl. dnibUs). See 
Variation. — 2. Tlie allemativo in a 
minuet, when merely a variation of 
the principal theme and retaining' the 
harmonic basis of the latter. — 3. As an 
adjective, double ; as doubU-barre, 
double-bar ; d. cotip <v'- uin.^iti\ donble- 
tonguing ; doubU-crocke^ a l6th-note ; 
etc. . .Double - eor«k^ doubie«stop. . . 
Double-main, an octave-cou[)ter (organ ). 
^.DoubU'OCtavey double octave. .i^^M- 
bte-touche, a mechanism in the keyboard 
of harmoniums, etc., for adjusting the 
key-fall at 2 different levels, with corre- 
sponding differences in the degree of 
loudness of tone produced. . .I^^wM- 
tripi£, 3-2 time. 

Double (Fr.) A turn. 

Double-bar. (Cier. Dop'p^lfaktstrich, 
Schluss'striciie; Fr. doubU-barre; It. 
dop*^<> bar'ra.) 1. The two thick 
vertical strokes drawn across the staff 
to mark the end of a division, (repeat), 
movement, or entire piece. — 2. Two 
thin vertical lines 
(bars) dividing one (I) (2) 

section of a move- ^ — j|- 

ment from the next ='r^Ml =itp 
section: 




(t.ic Otrrnan tuiung). 



Double-stop. (Ger. Dop'pelgriff; Fr. 
denbU-ofrde } It. dop^pia fermifta,') In 

violin-playinj2f, to stop 2 strings to- 
getlier, thus ol)taining 2-part harmony. 

Double-tongue, ((jcr. Do^' pdzunge; 
Fr. double coup de la>tgit< .) In play- 
ing the flute, and certain brass instr.s, 
applying the tongue in rapid alterna- 
tion to the upper front teeth and the 
hard palate, to obtain a clear-cut and 
brilliant staccato. (Also DoubU'tong- 
uing.) 

Double-trouble. A step peculiar to the 

" breakdown." 

Doublette (Fr.) A 2-foot organ-stop, 

octave of the principal. 

Doublophone. A combined Euphoni- 
um ami Valve-trombone, with one com- 
mon mouthpiece ; a valve operated by 
the left thumb throws the current of 

air from the mouthpiece xwio the tube 
of either instr. at will. Inv. by Fon- 
taine Besson of Paris in 1S91. 

Dooblnre (Fr.) See DoubU \ (Engl.) 

Doucement. (Fr.) Gently, softly..* 

/' , douce, soft, gentle, sweet. 

Douzi^me (Fr.) The interval of a 
twelfth. 

Down-beat. i. The downward stroke 

of the hand in beatin^j time, which 
marks the primary or iirst accent in 
each measure. — 2. Hence» the accent 
itself (thesis, strong beat)* 
Down-bow. (Ger. Herunterstrich; Fr. 
lirez; It. arco in giit.) In violin-play- 
ing, the downward stroke of the bow 
from nut to point ; on the 'cello and 
double-bass, the stroke from nut to 
point ; usual sign |-|. 

Doxolog^ (Gk.) A psalm or hymn of 

prai>e to God ; especially the Gft\if'''' 
i;>.(Gloria in excelsis Deo), and tlie 
Us^ /^.(Gloria Patri, etc.) 
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drama, opera.../? per mu'sini, a 
musical drama, o^ra,. . .Drammaiica- 
mn^Ut dramaticaily . . . Dramma^tuo^ 
diamatic. 

Drang^'end (Ger.) Pressing, hastening, 

Draw-stop. In the organ, one of tlic 
projecting kuobs within easy reach of 
the organist, which, when drawn out, 
shift the corresponding slides so as to 
admit wind to the grooves conuiumicat- 
ingf with a set of pipes or acombination 
of stops, or else effect a coupbn;,^- 
DraW'Siop action^ the entire mechaji- 
ism controlled and set in operation by 

the 1 raw-stops. 

Drch'er (Ger.) An obsolete variety of 
walt2 resembling the Landler^ of Bo- 
hemian or Austrian ori{|;in, in ^-8 or 
3-4 time. 

Drch'org-el (Ger.) A barrel-organ. 

Drei ( ( .er.) Three. . .Z^mV^t/r/V, (a) 
for 3 choirs ; {h) trichord (said of a 
pfte.). . .Drei'gestrichen^ 3-lined, thrice- 
accented. .. Z)^^'/'/*///^', a triad... 
Drei'siimmig^ thrcc-part, in 3 parts, 
for 3 voices. 

Drit'U(It.) SeeDiri//a. 

Driving^«note» Sjrncopated note* (Ob- 
solete.) 

Droit(e) (Fr.) Right l/ain droite, 

r^ht hand (abbr. m. d.) 

Drone. (Ger. Stirn'mer, Bordun' ; Fr. 
bourdon; It. bordo'm,) In the bag- 
pipe, one of the continuously sounding 
pipes of constant pitch. (.Mso see 
Drone-bass.). Dr,')t. -f a: ; . .1 ba«;s on 
the tonic, or tonic and domiiianl, which 
is persistent throughout a movement 
or piece, ns in the Musette 2, ..Drone- 
pipf, same as Drone. 

DrttcktMUg (Ger.) Concussion-bellows. 

Dnick'ar (Ger.) A specially brilliant 

(sometimes a forcetl) effect; tiiun 
Drucker au/'setzen^ to bring out such 
an effect. 
Drfl'cker (Ger.) Stc SteeAer, 
Dmck'werk (Ger.) An organ-action 
operating by the pressure of stickers on 
the remoter oarts of the mechanian. 



cndk-ss <>"■,/ tightened by leathern 
braces^ or by a system of rods and 
screws. The two chief chases of drums 

are the rhythmical (those employed to 
vary and emphasize the rhythm), and 
the musical (those capable of produc- 
ing a mus. tone distinct in pitch). The 
commonest forms of the tirst class in 
modern use are : (1) The side-drum 
(Ger. Trommel; Fr. iambour; It. inm- 
hitra^\ it has a cylindnc.nl bo{iy of 
wood or mclul, and 2 heads, is sltnig 
across the left thigh, and only tlie up- 
per head is Im aten with the 2 drumstick - : 
when gut strings {snares) arc strctciicd 
across the lower head, the instr. is 
railed a ■nar^-dru j: . (2) The b^>>s 
drum {Get. ^rosse Trommel; Yx. grosse 
eaisse; It. ,s:ran cassa, gran tambttra), 
similar in f')rm to i, bi:t nuu h larger, 
and beaten on one or both heads with, 
a stick having a soft round knob at the 
end. (3) Sec Tambourine . . .The sole 
representative of the second class is the 
Kettledrum (which see). 

Duc'tus (Lat.) A series of tones in 
stepwise progrression ; as d. rec'tus, 
ascending ; ./'. r,-7\-r'trn.', dcscendinjt^ ; 
d, cireumcur' reus, tirst ascending and 
then descending. 

DoMelwck (Ger.) Bagpipe. 

Du'e fTl ") Two. . .A due, signifies (i) 
for t\s o ; as a due voci, for 2 parts or 
voices ; (2) both together (see Ditnsi). 
..Due cordc, "two strings"; see 
Cor da . . . Due volte, twice . . . / due pe- 
daL\ both (pfte.-) pedals at once. 

Duet'. (Ger. Dueif; Fr. due; It. duef^ 

to.) I. A compositirn for 2 voices or 
instr.s. — 2. A composition for 2 per- 
formers on one instr. , as the pfte. — 3. 
A composition for the or<^an. in 2 
parts, each to be played on a separate 
mantial. 

Duetti'no (It., dimin. of duetto.) A 

short and simple duet. 

Dulcian'(Ger.) See 

Duician'a. i. An organ-stop bavins^ 
metal pipes of narrow scale and j^eld- 
ing a somewhat sharp, thin tone. — 2. .\ 
reed-stop of delicate tone. — 3. A small 
bassoon. 
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with mallets or hammers. In the modern 

forms the string-tension is regulated by 
wrest-pins, and the mallet-heads have 
one solt and one hard fooe, yrhkh. pro- 
duce different effects ^ 

of tone. Compass 2 -A It~ t~ 

to 3 octaves, ^ to 
The dulcimer was the w- ^- 
precursor, and is often called the proto- 
type, of the pianoforte. See Fantaion^ 

Dumb piano. An instr. like a small 
piano in form, having a keyboard of 
narrow compass, but neither hammers 

i\or strinjjs ; intentled Un silent fing'cr- 
practice, i. e. merely for increasing the 
mechanical dexterity of the fingers 
(Comp. Dii^i (on'um, and J'/r^ if Pr.u - 
tict'CUivicr), . .Dumb spimt^ see Matti- 

Dummy pipes. Pipes which do not 
speak, diqslayed in the front of an 

organ. 

Dump. An obsolete dance in slow tempo 
and common time. 

Da^b (It. and Fr.) A duet. (In English 

usage, duo is sometime?; distinguished 
from duet by applying the former term 
to a 3-part composition for a voices or 

instr.S of ''tTrrent kinds, and the latter 

to such a composition for 2 voices or 
instr.s of the same kind.) 

Doode'cima (It.) The interval of a 
twelfth. 

Duodecimo'le (c^er.) 1 )r)decuplet. 

Du'odene. A 1 2-tone group composed of 
4 trims, applied to the solution and 

correction of problems in temperament 
and harmony. A duode'nal is the sym- 
bol of the root-tone of a duodene. The 
term (as also Trine^ Decade Heptady 
JL-ptiiift-cad, etc.) is the invention of A. 
J. Ellis, a full explanation of whose 
system of acoustics will be found in his 
original Appendices to the Second Eng- 
lish luiition of Helmholtz's work * ' On 
the Sensations of Tone," (1885, trans- 
lated by Ellis himself). 

Duodra'ma. (It. duodram' ma.) .V kind of 
melodrama, or spoken dialogue accom- 
panied by the orchestra. 

Dno'i (It) Same as Due. 

Dao'le (Ger.) Couplet 2. 



Dur (Ger.) Major. 

Diir,-e (Fr.) Harsh, unpleasing in tone. 

Duramen'te (It) Sternly, harshly. 

DurchTuhrungfGer.) In a general sense, 
the mus. construction or working-out of 
a morement ; specifically, the develop- 
ment of a theme, as in the fugue or 
sonata. (See Jli'velopinent, Form.) 

Durch'gane (Ger. ; I^t. tran' situs.) The 
** passage or progression of one prin- 
cipal tone to another through a tone Of 
tones foreign to the harmony or key. . . 
Durch'gangstoH, passing-tone, chang- 
ing-tone ; re' gelmiissigcr J). tun, one 
falling on a weak beat ; un'r<g< lmds- 
si^t-r Durc/igangston, one falling on a 
stVong beat, also CMUed a iekw/rer 
Dttrchgang, "heavy passing - tone," 
though properly an anticipation or free 
suspension. 

Dnrch'gehend (Ger.) i. Passing, as 
Durch'gehcnder Akkord', passing- 
chord. — 2. Transitional, as durchge- 
Aende Au/weichungen, the transitional 

or continuous modulations necessary in 
pa.ssing to a key hai monically remote. 
— 3. Complete ; as durehfgehende 
Stim'men, complete (organ-) stops. 

Durch'icomponieren (Ger.) In song- 
writing, to set each strophe to differ- 
ent music, thus following the changing 
mood more closely tlian in tl^e h dlad or 
folk-song, where melody and harmony 
are generally the same for each verse* 
. .Durchkomponitrt^ ** through-com- 
posed." 

Durch'schlagende Zung^e (Ger.) T ree 
reed. 

Durch'stechen (Ger.) Running f- f 
wind in an organ). Also said of a pipe 
which, when facing another, causes thr 

latter to speak by the wind issuing from 
its mouth. — Dtin Ji sit-chrr, tones pro- 
duced by the above defects. 

DnrCe (Fr.) Duration, time-value (of a 

note). 

Durez'za (It.) Sternness, harshness. 

Dur Moir-Tonart (Ger., " major-minor 
mode".) Tiie combined" mode de- 
rived theoretically from the resolution 
of the dominant chord in minor to the 
tonic in major (mode with major third- ' v 
and minor sixth); expressed by the 
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valent to mnjcr in the phrn^cs cantus 
durus^ luxachor' dtint durum; i. e. a 
cbant (vocal music) and hezachoidwith 
major third ; opp. XoMollh.~^B durum, 

B natural. 

Dii'ster (tier.) Gloomy, mournful. 

Dutch concert. See Ct'm ,-rt. 

Dux (Lat.. ** leader, guide".) Subject 

or theme of a fag^ue. 

Dynam'ics. The theory f)f mus. dyna- 
mics is the scientific explanation of the 
varying and contrasting degrees of in- 
tensity or loudness in mus. tones. 

E. (Ger. E; Fr. and It. ////.) The 3d 
tone or degree in the typical diatonic 
scale of T-major. (Compare Alphalu-i- 
ical A'otation^ and Solmisatiott.) 

E (It) And ; (before a vowel, cd). 

Ear. I. (Ger. Ohr, Gthdr^ ; Fr. ornlU: 

It. crrr'chip.) A mus, ear is one im- 
pressionable to mus. tones, thus al!ord- 
m% to its possessor, after more or less 
practice, the capability of accurately 
reproducing them, and of appreciating 
and correctly analyzing compositions 
perfonned by others. — 2. One of the 
2 projectinj^ plates of metal on either 
side of the mouth of an urgan-pipc. 

Ebollimento, Ebollisio'tte(It.) Ebul- 
lition ; a sudden and passionate ex> 

pression of feeling-. 

^cart (Fr.) A wide stretch on the pfte. 

£cn>ole (Gk.) The raising or sharping 
of a tone ; opp. to £tffysis. 

Ecceden'te (It.) Augmented (of inter- 
vals). 

Ecclesiastical modes. Sec Modes. 
Ec'co (It.) Echo. 

I^cbappemeilt (Fr.) The hopper or es- 
capement in a double-action pfte. 

6chelette (Fr.) Xylophone. 

^chelle (Fr.) Scale. 

Echo. I. A subdued repetition of a 
stndn or phrase. '~2. An echo-stop. — 

3, .'V harpsichord-stop. . . I\ '10 -organ, 
a separate set of pipes, either enclosed 
in a box within the organ, or placed at a 
distance from the latter, to produce the 



Pelisses (Fr.) Ribs (of a violin)... 

O^nlre-c'clisseSf liuiugs. 

^clog^e. See flglogue, 

Ec^ysis (Gk.) The ftatttnf or depression 
of a tone ; opp. to Et'Mt. 

E'co (It.) Echo. 

Ecossaise (Fr."! Ori;,Mnally. a Scotch 
round dance in 3-2 or 3-4 lime ; now, a 
lively contredanse in 2-^ time. (Com- 
pare Sf hot Use he.) 

^cu (Fr.) Shield (on face of lute, man- 
dolin, etc.) 

Ed (It.) And. 

E'del (Ger.) Xoble ; refined, chaste. 
EfTekt' (Ger.) Kffcct. . . 

the effect of the forte-piano (/>) 

Effet (Fr.). Effet'to (It.) Effect, im- 
pression. 

Effort (Fr.) In singing, a rough and 

' '^T.ttural attack. 

Egalit^ (I I I Fvcnness, smoothness. 

Egiogue (Fr.) A pastoral, or idyl, 
though in somewhat more animated 
style than the latter. 

Eg^a'le (It.) I'qual ; even, smooth... 
Egttalmat te^ evenly, smoothly. 

EidtMun'sikoii. See Mehgraph. 

Ei'g^ntlich ((;er.) Proper, actual, t: ue» 

real. . . Ei'i^rmlie he Ei/^-e, a strict fugne. 
. .Jii'gentliche Kadenz\ perfect ca- 
dence. . .Ei'gentlicker Dr^ilangt com- 
mon chord. 

Ei'genton (Ger.) Natmal tone (of a 
wind instr.) ; tone proper to, or pro- 
duced by, a sonorous body or hollow 
space. 

Eipfhteenth. An interval of 2 octaves 

and a fourth. 

Eig^hth. I. An octave.— 2. An eighth* 

note. . . F.{;:;JttJi-iu>te, a note representing 
one-eighth of the time-value of a whole 
note ; a quaver ( J^^). • .Eighth-rest, a 
Test equal in time-value to an eighth- 
note. 

Ei'len (Ger.) To hasten, accelerate, go 
faster. . .EVlend, hastening ; accekran'^ 
do, stringeitdo. . .Ei'iig^ hasty, in a hur- 
ried st}ie; rapid, swift. 

E in, E ins (tier.) On&. . .JSin^^hdrij^-, (a\ 
having one string to each note ; (/') fory Goog 
single (or undivided) chorus (choir). .. 
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lace the fingers. . .Ein'klan;^', unison. . . 
Ein'la^c^ a short piece introduced (f/«'- 
gelegt) between 2 compositions or m the 
midst of a long one. . ,Ein' leitttng, in- 
troductiou . . . Ein'mal^ once . . . Ein*' 
saiter, monochord. . . Ein'san^ entrance 
(of a vocal or instrumental part) ; attack. 
Ein' salzstUck^ a crook (usually Hogcn). 
Ein'satzzficken, in a canon, the presn. 
. .Ein'schnitt^ a pause at the end of a 
melodic phrase or section . . /:i>i' , /~rf/ , 
to enter (as a part) ; to attack ; to strike 
or fall in; Hh* setsender Homisf^ a 
horn-player who sets the mouthpiece 
rather within than against his lips ; a 
lipping sometimes necessitated by thick 
lips. . . Eiii'sii2^',')i, (./I to sing to sleep ; 

to practise singing muil cunlicieuce 
is attained. . .Eitrsticu n, {a) to play on 
a new instr. ti!! it works smoothly ; (J>) to 
practise a part or piece until confidence 
IS attained . . . Ein stimnutty to tune (in 
concert with other instr.s). . . Ein'stim- 
in'tg, for one part or VQiot* > »Ein'iriU, 
cutruucc ; beginning. 

E^s (Ger.) 1:5. . E x . 

ErsenvioUae (Gen) See Xagelgeige. 

E1do''g(u)e. Ger. spelling of 

Bla. Name of the highest 

note in t!ic Aretinian scale : 

Electric Oraraa. See Organ. . .EUctrU 
Piano f orttif^, elektropM^nisches K la- 

vier'), inv. in 189I by Dr. Eisenmann 
of Berlin. Over each unison of strings 
an electro-magnet is fi.xed ; on closing 
the circuit (by depressing a digital) each 
magnet attracts its strinpfs, ant! (the 
magnetic action being duly cunituUed 
and limited by a set of microphones) 
causes tlieir contimmus vibration — 
Tone (of the improved instr.) full, sweet, 
capable of the most various djmamic 

Elevation. 




wnttcn : 



played: 



Elevation (1 r.) i. L p-beat or weak 
beat (also levJ") ; opp. to Frapp/, — 2. 
Same as Elevatio 2 and 3. 



shading ; timbre like that of the string- 
orchestra i the ordinary hammer-action 
may be employed alone, or in combina* 
tion with the above. A peculiar (sus- 
taining) pedaJ-mecbanism permits a 
given tonCf a full chord, or any har- 
mony, to sound on as long as desired, 
even after lifting the fingers. Numer- 
ous combined effects of tone are pos- 
sible. 

El<S*illineiit (Fr.) Elegantly. 

Elegan^te (It.) Eiegant, graceful... 

jnegantemt'n'ti', elegantly, etc. 

El'egy. fFr. It. A 

composition ot a mournful cast, either 
vocaJ or instrumental ; a dirge. . .El/^ 

a pentameter, i. e. a verse com- 
posed of 2 dactylic penthemims or 
written in elegiac metre. . . Elegiac verse ^ 

tliat in which clef^^iac poems or verses 
are written, consisting of elegiac dis- 
tiches ; an c/tgiac distich being one in 
which the first line is a dac t\ lie hexa- 
meter, and the second a pentameter, 
thus : 

Elegie'zither ider.) See Zuher. 

Element (Er.) The entire range of 
tones «nbraced in the mus. scale. . . 
AUmetU mitrifue^ a measure-note. 

Eleva'tio (Lat.) i. Up-beat ; unac- 
cented count. — 2. The rising of a mel- 
ody over the ambitus of the mode. — 3. 
A mus. composition accompanying the 
elevation of the Host. 

Elevation. See iT/f- . . . Also, the 
name of 2 obsolete graces, ti\c eScvativn 
and skaked elevathn : 

Shaked Elevation. 




Embouchure (Fr.) i. The mouthpiece 
of a wind-instr., or the oval orifice oi 
a flute. — 2. See Lip, 
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Empfin'dung^(Cier.) Feelinp. emntion. . . 
Empfin'dungsvoll, full of (eeiiuij ; feel- 
ingly, with emotion. 

Empha'se <Ger. and Fr.) Kmphans. 

stress. 

Emport6,-e (Fr.) Carried away by feel- 
ing or passion. 

Empress<,«€ (Fr.) Urgent, eager; in 

haste. 

Enarmo'nico (It.) l<:nharmonic. 

Enbadinant (Fr.) See Scherzatuio. 

Endavare dn nuuiche (Fr.) Space cat 

in belly (of violin) for insertion of neck. 

Encore (Fr.) Again!" (in English 
usage; the French use the word ''"his" 
when recalling an actor or performer). 
— .\kt» used for recall {noun and verb), 
and for the piece or performance re- 
peated. 

End-man. In the " ne^jro niinslrcls ", 
a man who sits at the end of the semi- 
circle formed by the compviuy on com- 
mencing the performance. There are 
2 or 4 such end-men, who provide a 
good part of the fun apart from the 
songs, and likewise- perform on the 
"bones" ami tli-.j t.imbourine. 

Energi'a (It.), Energie(Fr.) Energ>'. . . 
Energieamet^te (It.), or con tnergia, 
with energy and decision, energetically. 

Ener'gico (It. ), Ener'gisch (Her.) En- 
ergetic, vigorous : indicates that the 
passage so marked is to be vigorously 

accented and distinctly phrased. 

Enfant de chceur (Fr.) A choir-boy. 

Enfa'si, con (It.) With emphasis, em- 
phatically. . .Enfcftic0^ empnatic. 

Eflfl^ (Ger.) Narrow, close. . .En^e 

ffarmonie' {Lage), close harmony. 

Eng'elstimme (Oer.) I'ox ti/iL^c /in. 
Eng'fuhrung (Ger.) The slrvtio in a 
fugue. 



Eng'lisch f^Gcr.) 



l".ii-^!Ish . . 



Eftglisch 



Horn^ cor diXi^aS&,t.Eng'Us<he Me- 
eka^nik, English action (ptte.) . . . En^'- 
lischer lUnz, ;itij^Iai'>f . ./'it^Hsch I'tf 
iet\ {a) an obsolete bow-instr. re- 
sembling the vioia tt'amfire, with 14 
sympathetic strings stretched below 
the fmgerboard ; (fi) a former tuning 
of the violin (^^-^W). 

Ellluunnoa'ic. (Ger. enharmo'nisck ; 






quarter-tones, and the thinl step a 
major tliird. — In modern mwblc, enhar- 
monic tones are tones derived from dif- 
forent degree??, hut practically identical 
in pilch, as ^-JJ and c/^ on tlve pftf. or 
organ. . . J\ n harmonic change, a change 
effected in the harmonic relations of a 
tone or chord by treating it as identical 
in pilch with another 1-^ — • ^a=:«- 
lone or chord of dif- 
ferent notation ; thus: 
where the enharm. change of ^ to <fj; 
liring"? about a different resolution of 
the diminished seventh-chord by chang- 
ing its tonality: 

(i) </-minor. (2) /-minor. 



and 



. .E>ihiir!i!<'itir ( Vi", A, chords (like I 
and 2 above) alike in ]Mtch but unlike 
in notation and derivation. . .Enharuu 
J/'rs is, see Diesis. . .Enharm. internal, 
one derived from an enharm. change- . . 
Enharm. iih\iu!ation, an enharm. 
change of chords, as above . . . E.uf'hJmt. 
organ, piatw/orte, scale, one in which 
tM identity of the enharmonic tones is 
denied, and an attempt made to realize 
practically the minute differences in 
pitch between sach tones, e. g. by add- 
ing an e.xtra digital for d\f as distinct 
from ; etc. 

Ensemble (Fr.) Concert, in the sense 
of ** agreement of 2 or more in a de- 
sign or plan". — i. The unity of a 
composition ; the harmonious agree- 
ment of parts which forms a welUbal- 
anced whole. 2. The harmonious co- 
operation of the various factors in a 
performance; of the actors, singers, 
musicians, or instruments, taken in 
groups or io'geihet . . . Morceaux d\-n- 
sembU, concerted music. 

En serrant (Fr.) Stringendo. 

Entr'acte (Fr., " interval between nets") 
A light instrumental composition or 
short ballet, intended or adapted for 
perf ' • nnnce between acts. 

Entra'ta (It.) See EntrA\ and Inlrada, 
Entree (Fr.) i. See Intrada; also, 
specifically, the orchestral prelude to a 
ballet, following the overture. — 2. En- 
trance (of a parlor actor). — 3. Ajdivisioii Google 
of a ballet conrespondintr to a ** scene '* 
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occurs as first movement in the Sere- 
nata. 

Entry. An net of an opera, burletta, etc. 

(Obsolete.) 

Entschlos'sen (Ger.) ResoUite(ly), de- 
termined, in a determined manner. 

Entwurf (Ger.) Sketch, plan, design. 

Eo'Iiail. See jEolian. 

Ep'icede. {Lat. epice'diutn .• Kr, <•//- 
c^de i It. epice'dio.) A funeral song, 
dirge. 

Epigo'iiioii (Gk.) The iruicnt Greek 
lyre with 40 strings, named after its re- 
puted inventor Epigonos. 

I^pinette (Fr.) Spinet 

Bptni'cioii (Gk.) I. A triumphal song 

in celebration of a victor)'. — 2. In the 
Greek Church, the triumphal hymn, the 
Sanctus. 

Epio^'dion (Gk.) A funeral song. 

Episode. (Ger. Z-vi^ch' ,'n<iUt: Fr. Epi- 
sode; \t.divertim(n'to,) An intermedi- 
ate or incidental section ; a dtgfression 
from and interpolation between the 
repetitions or developments of the prin- 
cipal theme or themes of a composition ; 
specifically, in tiie fn^ue. ;i p.-iss-i^e of 
the above character ordinarily formed of 
motf«^ taken from the subject or coun- 
tersubject. 

Epistle side (of the altar). That on the 
priest's left, when he is lacing the con- 
gref^tion ; the south «de ; opp. to the 

rr.Tst^.-l or north side. 

Epis'trophe (Gk.) In a cyclic composi- 
tion, a refrain. 

Epit'asis (Gk.) The r.iisin;^'^ of the voice, 
or the strings of an instr., from a lower 
to a higher pitch. (Sec Anesi*.) 

EpitlialA'inium (Lat.), Epitlwla'inioii 

(Gk.) A nuptial song or poem. 

Epito'nion (Gk.) A tuning>wrench ; a 

pitch-pipe. 

Ep^tiite. Same as Itippius, 

Ep'ode (Gk.. "after-song".) i, A re- 
frain. — 2. The conchjding stanza of an 
ode, following; the strophe and anti- 
stropbe. 

Eptacorde (Fr.), Eptacor'do (It.) i. 
Heptachord. — 2. A scale of 7 notes. — 
3. The interval of a seventh. 

Equa^ile (It.) Equable, even, uniform, 
umilar FMttahilmett' U' pounhlv etr 



(or boys') voices (contralto and soprano), 
or men*s nvices (tenor, bass) ; opp. to 
" unequal voices,^' a term equivalent to 

inixeJ chorus, 

E quisouauce. In medieval music, the 
^ unison (of primes or octaves). 

Equisonnance (Fr.) The unison (of 

octaves, double octaves, etc.) 

Equi'sono (.It.) In unison or octaves. 
EqutT^ocal or doubtfnl chord. See 

Cfu>rd. 

Erg^if'fen (( )er.> Affected, stirred, xt\o\- 
^fX.. .Er^ri/'Jtnhcitt emotion, agita- 
tion. 

Erha'ben ((ler.) I^fty. exalted, sub- 

litne . . I'.riuj'henheily sublimity, etc. 

Erhbh'ung(Ger.) Raising (the pitch of); 
sharping. . .Erkd^unf^sznehen, sign of 
raising, as the if, or a Q after a p. 

Ermat'tpt C .er.) I'xhausted, wearied. 
Emie'drigung (,Ger.) Lowering (the 
pitch of); flatting. .. .^r»iW;7^««^'^^- 
/>//< //, sign of lowering, as the (;>, or 

the [; .after a 

Ernst (Ger.) Karneiit, serious, grave. 
(Also adverb.) 

Ero'ico,-a (It.) Heroic ; strong and 

dignified. 

Erot'ic. (It. i'ro'(tri\) i. .Amatory. — 2. 
An amatory poem, a love-song. 

Er'steTp-ey-es (Ger.) First. . ..SfVe* 
Siim'me^ the highest part or voice. 

Erwei'tern (Ger.) To extend, e.xpand. 
Erwei' Urte Harmoni£\ sc^La^c, wdie. 
. .ErwH'terter Safz, a movement in 
which there is .1 full exposition of the 
subject by development, repetition, etc. 
. .ErwH terutig (of a fugal theme), the 
widening of one of its intervals. 

Erzah'ler (Ger.) The EvatigtUst or 

Xarrator'xn a Passion-plny. 

Erz'laute ( ( ier.) ArchUUc. 
Es (Ger.) llr) . . . A j Vj, Epj;>. 

Esacor'do (It.) i. Heaachord. — 2. The 
interval of a sixth. 

Esat'to (It.) E.xact. true. 

Esecuzio'ne (It.) Execution. 

Eserci'zio (It.) Exercise ; practice. 

Espace (Fr.) Space tin staff 1 

Esoiran'do (It.) Expiring, dyino-awav. 
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EMential harmony. See Harmony, . . 

£ss. . , chord-notes. . . /f jj. yfA, {a) 
the leading-note ; {i) the dominant 
chord of the 7th. 

Esteosio^ne (It. ) Compass . . . Esteso^-a 
(pi. estesit-e), extended. 

Esting^en'do (It.) Extinguishiag. dy- 
ing away. 

fistin'to (It.) Barely awfible; the ex- 
treme of pianissimiy. 

Estra^agan'za (It.) Extravag^za. 

Etalon (Fr.) Scale "i. 
Et endue [,Vr.) Comj^ass. 

Eto£f6(e) (Fr.) Having " body". . . I'oix 
/tofffe^ a full, sonorous voice. 

^touff£,-e (Fr.) Stifled, damped, muf- 
fled . . Ftonffoir, damper (pfte.) 

Ettacor'do (It.) See Eptacordo. 

Etude (l-'r.) A study ; especially, one 
afifording practice in some particular 
technical difficulty. . .^tttdc de concert, 
an etude designed for public perform- 
ance ; a species of chanicteristic piece. 

Efwas (Get.) Rather, somewhat. 

Snharmon'ic. Producing harmonies 

perfectly pure ; opp. to tempered. . . 
Enharmonic organ, one having a suf- 
ficient number of keys to produce all 
the fundamental and the chief deriva- 
tive tones, 

E U O U AE. ^i:c£rOVAE. 

Eapho'lie. r. (Also Euphon.) See 
Euphonium. — 2. In tlic organ, a 16- 
foot free>reed stop, with a soft sweet 
tone like that of the darinet. 

Snpbo'nta (It.) Euphony. 

Snplio'tiiAd. A kind of orchestrion. 

Eupho'nium. i. An instr. inv. by 
Chladni in 1790, consisting of gradu- 
ated glass tubes set in vibration with 
the moistened fingers, and connected 
with steel rods. (Also Euphon^ — 2. 
Sec Baryton 3. 

Enter'pe. One of the nine Muses, the 

inventress of the double flute, and pa- 
troness of flute-players and of primitive 
and simple melody. 

Evacwi'tio (Lat.) In mensurable nota- 



Evening-song, Even-song. In the 

Anglican Church, a form of worship 
apf>ointed to be said or sung at eve- 
ning ; known as Vespers in the K. C. 
Church. 

Ever'sio, Evolu'tio (t at.) The inver- 
sion of the parts in double counter- 
point. 

£vira'to<It) See Castrate. 

Evolution (Fr.) See Rinvcrsemeni, 
EVOVAE. 'I'hc vowel'; of Si-c«l<'r«m 
am^n, the last two words in the Gloria 
Patri. — In Gregorian music, the trope 
closing the Lesser Doxolc^; in a vrsder 
sense, anv trope. 

Exercise, oicr. O'bun^^, C'l'uji^jsfucl': 
Fr. exercice; It. eserci'zio.) A short 
technical study, often consistinj,'^ of but 
one repeated measure, for training the 
fingers (or vocal organs) to overomie 
some special difhcultyr also, a short 
study in composition, consisting of an 
outline (e. g. a figured bass, or a can tut 
firmtis) to be fdled out harm.mically or 
contrapuntally by the student. 1 

Exhaust-pallet or -valve. A valve 
opened by a draw-stop, to let off the 
wind in the bellows after playing ; an 
evacuant. 

Exposition, i. (Ger. er'stt Durch'fah- 
runi;.) See FNguej—2. (Ger. ,[-/*V»'].) 

Deve!'""^mtMit 

Expression i. Expression. — 2. 

The vihrato effect on bow-tn^r.s. 

Expression. (Ger. Au/druck; Fr. ex- 
pression; It. espressio'ne.) The clear 
and effective presentation of the emo« 
tional and intellectual content of a 
work ; its proper reading and interpre- 
tation, rendering and execution . . . A'.v- 
pression-mark, a written direction 
(cither a sign, word, or phrase) for the 
performance of a ^'kch . . .Expressioi:- 
5 top, in the harmonium, a stop which 
closes the escape-valve of the !>eno\v<;, 
so that the wind-pressure, and conse- 
quently the intensity of the tone, is 
parti iiT ' - Thf ' - ontrol of the pedals. 

Expressive organ, (der. Ex^' - n '. 
orgel; Yr. orgue expressif.) 1 iie har- 
monium. , , , 
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recordinsf improvisations on the pfte. 
or organ by means of a mechanism 
placed in communication with the key- 
board. See Metograph, 

Extended compAM, hannoi^, inter- 
val. See the noun*,. 

Extension (Fr.) i. On the pfte., a 
stretch ; on the violin, the extenmon of 

the little finger or forefinger of the left 
hand. — 2. Same as Etcndnc. 

Extension-pedal. See rcdal. 



9. 



1 



Extraneous dhromatic sig^ns. Those 

not proper to the Vt^s ... Extraneous 

moduUitiot, one to a remote key. 

Extravag^an'za. A composition of an 
extravagant, whimsical, or fantastic 

character ; a burlesque. 

Extreme, i. Of inter\'als. augmented. 
The chord of the extreme sixth has a 
major third and sharp sixth, and oc- 
curs on the 6th d^ee in minor in 3 
principal forms : 
3. 



4- 



A 



J. 



f — 



or with progression to major {E^). — 
The first form is called the Italian 

sixth: the second, the French sixth; 
and the third, the German sixth. — 2 
(pi.) In part-music, the outer parts. — 
3. Extreme key^ a remote key. 

F. 

F. (Ger. // Fr. and It. fa^ The fourth 
tone and degree in the tyi)ical diatonic 
scale of C-major, (Comp. Alphabeti- 
cal notation, Si>lmisation.)—/— forte ; 
ff ox (seldom ffff)^ fortissimo. 

Fa. I. The fourth of the Aretinian 
syllables.— a. Name of the tone in 
Italy, France, etc. . .Fa feint (Fr ). ft 
fic'tum (Lat.), former term for any 
flatted note.../^a mi, in solmisation, 
the descending step of .1 semitone; 
originally that from F io Ji, thereafter 
from Bff U> A, to etc. 

Fabliau (Fr.) A versified tale or ro- 
mance of tlie trouvcns, in vogue chief- 
ly during the 1 2th and 13th centuries. 
../o^AVr (Proven(al), a Ttvut^re. 

Falmrden. (Fr, faux bourdon; It. 
faVso bordi^ne^ \. In medieval music, 
the primitive harmonization of a r. /. 
hy adding the third and the sixth above, 
and progressing in parallel motion 
throughout, only the first and last 
chords having key-note, fifth, and oc- 
tave.— 2. I^ter, the setting of a simple 



improvised. — 3. A drone-bass, a bur* 
den. — ^4. The intonation of the Psalms. 

Face (Fr.) The position of a chord . either 

as a fundamental chord or inversion; 

e. g. a triad has 3 fu-es. 

-fach (Ger., "-fold ".) When compounded 
withanumcral, equivalent to r<;;/Xv, i.e. 
in a mixture-stop; r7i:v/'/'<7<7/=:\vith 2 
ranks, drei'fach=^v,'\i\\ 3 ranks, etc. 

PUch'erfiirfflifFet Pedal' (Ger.) A 
' ' ran-shapeo*' or radiating pedal-key- 
board, 

Faci'le (Fr.), Fa'cile (It.) Facile, easy, 
Ruent. . . Facilimoit (It. facilmcn'te), 
easily, fluently. . . F,uilitH\\.. facilita' )^ 
ease, easiness, facility, fluency ; _/'</<//<- 
tHe) also signifies made easy^ as an easy 
arrangement of a difficult piece or 
passage. 

Fack'eltanx (Ger.," torch-dance".) A 
torch-light procession arranged at some 

("icrman courts at the marriage of a 
nicnibcr of the reigning family ; the 
music is a polonaise in march-time, for 
military band, and in miniiet-form. 

Facturc (Fr. ; Ger. Faktur' ; it. jattu'- 
ra.) I. The plan, build, structure, 
construction of a composition. — 2. (Fr. 
and It.) Scale (of organ-pipes). 

-fa'dig (Ger.) Equivalent to threads (of 
violin-strings), as //Sdig, having 4 
threads. 

Fad'ing. An Irish dance; alsdi^ the^ ^"Og^e 
burden of a song. 



JO 
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** small bassoon " pitched a fifth higher 
than the ordinary one (Ger. Quinf- 
fagoti. Tenor' fagott). . .Fagotti' sta, a 
bassoonist. bassoaci-player.../^ffjv/A''fKr, 
double-bassoon. 

Fah. For fa, in Tonic Sol-fa. 

Faible (Fr.) Wealc. . . 7 W/z/j J'aibU^ 
weak beat. 

Faktnr' (Ger.) See Facture. 

Fapla. See Bailrt 3... Also, in Italy, a 
kind of arietta ending with a burden of 
fa-la. 

Fall. I. Same as Fly, — 2. A cadence 
or close. — 3. A lowering of the voice. 
Fall (Ger.) See Ton'jalL 
Falling rhythm. A descending rhythm. 

Fal'sa<Lat. and It.; Qtt.fabch.^ False, 

wrong. .. >l/«'j/Vrt falsa, see Fit la... 
Quin'ta falsa (fier. fatsche Quin'te), 
^minish^ fifth. 
False. (Ger. falsch ; Fr. faux, fausse ; 
It. f also, -a.) Wronjr ; not true to 
pilch, out of \M\\c. .. False cadence, 
chord, ftfih, harmony, see the nouns.. . 
False r-lation, also inharmonic reL, 
cros^-ztl., an harmonic discrepancy 
arising from the chromatic contradiction 
of a tone in one part by another part. 
In equal counterpoint it is apt to occur 
at a modulation, and consists in sound- 
ing, cither siirmltancously or success- 
ively, a tone and its chromatically al- 
tered octave. The former case is 
generally confined to passinj^-notes in 
figuration, and then has no ill effect ; 
the latter case occurs when a chromatic- 
.1''- changed tone, which mij^ht have 
been reached in one part by the step of 
a chromatic semitone, enters in another 
octave in another part ; the ofTcct is 
harshest in passing from a niajor chord 
toaparal- J ! 1 j 
lei minor 1^-- - ^-w^^ p -yi ^^ gbzJ 
chord, or l r&T ^ ^-4.^.i<^ =| 
vice versa: I ' ' f 
Falset'tO (It. ; Ger. False tt' ; Fr. voix 
defausset,fausset.) The liighest of tiie 3 
vocal registers (chest-voice, head-voice, 
fdsetto), so named from its forced or 
unnatural character ; often reckoned to 
the head-register . . . False t' list, a falset- 
to singer. 

Fal'so,-a (It.) False. .. />7/ji> /•(v /c/zr, 
(d\ set- Fiihuvdai : the reciliui'^-notf;. 



dance in triple time, for 2 dancers of 
difierent sex, who accompany it with 
castanets, or sometimes (in Ae case 
of the man) with a tambourine The 
dance alternates with vocal couplets, 
both dance and song having a guitar- 
accomp.; the foil lowing is the cas tanet- 

rhythm: J" J33SJ | JSSSJ i 

Panfa'ra (It.), Fuiiare (Fr.) 1. A 

brass-band. — 2. A fanfare. 

Fan'fare. A flourish of trumpets or 
trumpet-call, cither in the orchestra, 
on a bunt, or at warlike gatherings. 

Fantasi'a (It.; Ger. Fantanc' . Phan- 
iasie'; Yx J^aniaisie.) I. An impro- 
visation or impromptu. — 2. In the 1 7th 
and i8th centuries, an instrumental 
composition in free imitation, as con- 
trasting with one in strict imitation. — 
3. Later, a composition free in form 
and more or less fantastic in character. 
— 4. A term loosely applied to pot- 
pourris and paraphrases ... /•V<'^ fan- 
tasia, that part of the first movement of 
a symphony or sonata which follows the 
double-bar (repeat of first part) and 
precedes the reintroduction of the prin- 
cipal theme ; it consists chiefly of a free 
development of motives taken from the 

'Irst '■>;irt. 

Fautasie'ren (Ger.) See rhanlasieren. 
, . Fantasia stUek^ see FhantasiestOek. 

Fanta'stico (It.), Fantastique (Fr.), 
Fantas'tisch (Ger.) Fantastic, giving 
free rein to the fancy. 

Fantasy. .See Fantasia. 

Farando'la, Farando'le. A circle- 
dance of southern France and the ad- 
joining Italian provinces, in 6-8 time 
and very rapid tempo. 

Farce. 1. {It. far'sa.) A one-act opera 
or operetta of ultra-comical or burlesque 
character,— '2, farsia.) A canticle 
in the vernacular interminjjied with 
Latin, formerly sung at ib.c principal 
festivals of the R. C. Church, and later 
finding ludicrous imitation in the farsa 
or farce. 

Fa'scia(It.) 1. A tie. —2 {tA., /astit). 

Ribs 

Fastosamea'te (It.) Pompously, in 
a stately style. . .f^i^ipQus, QqqoIp 

stately. o 

Fatisrue-caU. A sienal to ^^oldiur- c;iU- 
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quinie, dimm. fifth. A*. rtUHon^ false 
relation. 

FanMet (I-r.) See Filhetlo. 

Faux (Fr.) False. . .Faux^urdon^ see 

Faburden. 

F-clcf. (Ger. Fschl&ssel ; Fr. </</ a\- 
fa ; Vu ehiave di basso,) See CAr/. 

Fe'derklavittr (Ger.) Spinet. 

Feeder. Tn the oi^n« see Oiyww, (i) 

Wind-supply. 

Fei'erlich (Ger.) Festive ; solemn , 
grave, serious. (Also adverb^ 

Feilen (Ger.) To nie, polish, refine, 

pnt the finishing touches to. 

Fein (Ger.) Fine, delicate, refined. 

Feint,-e (Fr.) .See I'Uta, 

Feld'fldte,-pfeife (Ger.) i. iytittBaut i u- 
^dte. — a. A fife. — 3. See Schweiter. 

Jldte 2. 

Feld'stiick (Ger.) A cavalry-call or 

signal. 

Female or ferainine rhyme* A rhyme 

ending with an un.u cented syllable, as 

fate'ful — ungrate'ful. 

Fermameu'te (It.) Firmly, with de- 
dsion. 

FemM^'re il tuono. See Messa di inxi. 

Ferma'ta (Tt ), Ferraa'te (Ger.) i. A 
pause, stop, or interruption, as that be- 
fore the cadenza of a concerto. — a. A 
hold (^). — 3. A stop (on the violin). 

Fermez'za, con ( li.) In a firm, de- 
cided, energetic style (lieciso). 

Per^mo (It) Firm, decided ; fixed, un- 
changed (as (anto fermd). 

Fer'ne (Ger.) Distance. . . /FiV aus der 
Feme^ as if from a distance. 

Pem'fldte (Ger.) A covered B' organ- 
stop of very soft tone. 

Fern'werk (Ger.) Echo-organ. 

Fero'ce(It.) Wild, fierce, vehement... 

Ferocita\ wildness, vehemence ... cVw 

ferodtit^ wildly, vehemently. 
Per'tiv iCMtS Ri>:aHv: Hnn«> fini«hMl • 



Festivamen''te (It.) In a gay, festive 

manner. .. /Vj/ZrvAf'. festivity, mirth: 
con /., in a gay and festive style. . . F^f- 
ti'710 (CJer.yi'j/'AV/^), festive, festal (also 
ftsU/sd), 

Feu'er ((ier.) Fire, ardiii*, passion... 
Feu'eri^, liery ; with fire, ardently, pas- 
sionately. 

F-holes. (Ger. F'Jotk^r; Fr. /< /.) 

The 2 /'<h a[H(l soundholes cut in the 
belly of the violin, etc. 

Fiac'co (It.) Languishing. 

FU'8C0(It.) Failure. 

Fia'to (It.) Breath, breeze, wind... 

Stnt'}i,-»' to da J., wind-instr. 

Fic'ta,-um (Lat.. *' feitrned".) Fa >'- 
see Fa, . .Mt^stea Jicta^ see 

sica. 

Fiddle. (Ger. Fi'dd, Fj/JrI.) See \ io- 
lin . . . FiddU-hoWy Jiddit siick, sec Fo-v. 

Fi'des (I. at.) i. The string of a mus. 

i : tr. — 2. A lute, lyre, cithara. 

Fi'dicen ( T .at , fem. /dkitta,) A player 

on a stringed instr. 

Fidic'ula (Lat.) iJimin. of Fides. 
Fidn'da (It.) Confidence, boldness. 
Fie'del (Ger.) Fiddle. 

x\'lop!ione. 

Fier, Fiere (Fi.i I'mmi, haughty. 

Fie'ro,-a (It.) Wild, tierce; bold, vig- 

< 1 ■ . . lit) atmn^te^ wildly, boldly 

Fierez'za, fierceness, boldness, viynr. 

Fife. (Ger. Quer'pfei/e ; Fr. //«y It. 
piffcro.) I. An octave j,,^ 
cross-flute with 6 holes and 
without keys (thus differ- 
ing from the Pic cold) ; 

compass about — 

used chiefly as a march -accomp. with 
the drum. — 2. An organ-stop of 2-fooL 
pitch; a piccolo-stop. 

Fifteenth, i. (('er. Quint' dezime; Fr. 
quinzihne ; It. quindic/sinia^ A 
double octave. — a. An organ-stop of 2- 
foot pitch. 

Fifth. (Ger, Quin'tc; Fr. auim^ • It. 
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minor, or Jals€) Jiji^t^ an iaterval nar- i 
rower by a semitone than a perfect fifth. 

. . Atii^nienteJ {p!tipt ffc < t , supi"r fiuctt:^ , \ 
or extreim) Jijih, one wider by a chro- 
matic semitone than a perfect fifth. . . 

Cons<\-nti: i' (ov pa' ilU-l) Ji//As,svi: C< ii- 
secutive. . . Covered {eaneeaiedor /ntUtVn) 
Jifths, see Parallel. , ^Circle of fifths, 
see Temperament. 

Filthy. Having tlic second harmonic 
(fifth above the octave of the generator) 
specially prominent. 

Figiif' (Ger.) See Fiffum 2. 

Figu'ra mu'ta (Lat and It.) .\ rest. 

Figu'ra obli'qua (I,at.) The "obli<]ue 
hgure " of Plain chant and mensurable 
music was a simple ligature formed by 
unitinjf 2 notes ; (r/) in Plain chant, it 
was written in 2 ways ; 
I. 8. 

P I I sung | 8 ■ ■ I ■ ^ ; 

(b) in mensurable notation thus : 

sung : ^^-r^-\j^-^ 

ends of the figure marked the seats of 
the 3 notes. In the midst of a ligature 

it pi tss<.N<t'il no Sf)ccial si^Miifkaiice ; but 
at the termination it denoted the imper- 
fection of the final note. 
Flg^'ural. See Fi^uralc. . . Fignral'^e. 
j»li^((ier.), cantus figurali$. ..Ft.^ii'al'- 
musik, unequal or figurate Counterpoint. 

Figurate. (Get. Ai^'-uriert'/ Fr. yf^'"' ' •* 
It. fii^itrd'to.) Having-, or consisting 
of, iigurations. (Also Figurative.) 

Figuration, i. In counterpoint, the 
introduction of comparatively rapd fig* 

ures or phrases, containing pas^^ingnnd 
changiug-notes, into the counterpoint. 
— 3. The variation of a theme by accom- 
panyicfj it uitli flitriil runs and pas- 
sages, or by subsiiiuaag iur its own 
melody-notes more or less florid varia- 
tions. — 3. The writing-out of a figured 
bass. 

Figure. I. (Ger. Figur' ; Yx. figure; 

It. figii' i!.) .\ distinct grou()iif notes, 

a motive. — 2. (Ger. Ziffer; i- r. elUffre; 

It. ci'fra.) A numeral, as used in 
.4 1 , 



Filar' il tuo'no, la voce (Tt.) In the 
Italian method of singing, to produce 
an even, sustained tone, without crt- 
scendo or diminuendo. (Also ajilar^ 
il tmono; Fr. ^kr uh s<m, la voix.) 

Fil'pcn (Ger.) See Fhtutieiw, 

Fi'lum fl,3t.) Stem (of a note). 

Fin (Fr.) Knd, close. 

Final. In Gregorian music, that tone 
(in any mode) on which the melody 

must end (equiv. to key-note or tonic); 
in the autlicntic modes it was the low- 
est tone ; in the plagal modes, the 4tb 
tone from l)cIow. Trreg^ular final tones 
were called conjina/s . . .Fmai ciose, 
closing cadence. 

Finable (It.) i. A final.'^a. The con- 

chiding movement of a son.tf.n, sym- 
phony, etc., or the closing number of 
an act in an opera. An operatic ^nale 
is generally an ensemble for soloists 
and chorus, and intended to have a 
highly dramatic or otherwise striking 
effect. 

PitM'lis (Lat.) See Accentus. 

Fi'ne (It.) End, close ; indicates either 
the end of a repeated section (after the 
da capo or dal segno), or the end of a 

piece in several divisions. 

Fing'er (Oct.) Fingfer. . . Fing'crhildner, 
finger-developer"), see Dactylion, 
An apparatus 01 this name was also in- 
vented by Seeber, and consists of a 
separate attachment for each finger, 
whereby the bad habit of bending the 
last joint inwards is corrected . . . Fing'- 
er/ertigkeit, "finger-dexterity", agility 
and readiness of the fingers. . , Finder* 
letter, see Chiroplast . . . Fing' ersatz, 
Fing'ersetzuNg, fingering ; eng'er f,, 
close fingering ; ^'^cSf^n^fr/'., spread 
fi ngeri ng, stretches. . . Fi^erweehsel^ 
change of fing^ers. 

Fingerboard, i. (Ger. Griff' breti; Fr. 
touckiy maneke: It. iasH/ra.\ In the 

violin, guitar, etc., the thin, narrow 
strip of wood glued upon the neck, 
above which the strii^ ajC|^^#|trietched.-( 
and on u liich they are stopped with the 
fingers of the left hand. — 2. See KeV" 
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a finger or by a lever operated by a 
finger, thus changing the pitch. 

Fingering. (Ger, Fing'ersatz, Appli- 
katur' ; Fr. i/oij^'Uy; It. diteggiatu'ra.) 
I. The mctliud of applying the fingers 
to the keys, holes, strin'j'^. etc., of mtis. 
insir.s. — 2. The marks guiding the 
performer In placing his fingers. . . En\^- 

HskifiX Anit'iii-an?) fingi-rini^ (for the 
pCte.)» tbiat in which notes taken by the 
thamb are marked x (or +) with i 2 

3 4 for the fingers ; German (or ,17;/^/- 
nental) Jingerittg^ that in which the 
thumb is marked T, and the fingers % 3 

4 5. (All earlier ("/crinan system re- 
sembled the English, merely using a o 
instead of the x f<w the thumb.) 

Plni're il tuono. See Messa M voce. 

FJni'to (It.) Finished. 

Pi'no (It.) Till, up to, as far as. 

Fin'to,-a (It.) Feigned. . . Cad^ii'^a fin- 
ta^ deceptive cadence... /a JinU\ see 
Fa feint. 

Fiochet'to (It.) Somewhat hoarse ; 
faint, veiled. .. /'V'c hoarseness. 
. .Fio'iO,-a, hoarse, faint, veiled. 

Floreggia're (It.) To figurate. 

Fiorefto (It.) Any melodic embellish- 
ment. 

Fiori'to (It.) Florid, embellished... 
Fioritu'ra, an embellishment, an orna- 
mental turn, flourish, or phrase intro- 
duced into a melody (commonly used 

in ^\., Jiofiture). 

First. I. Of voices or instr.s of the 

same class, the higJu-st: e. ^.ftr-t '=,o- 
prano, yf/v/ violin. — 2. In the start, the 
umest; as first line, first space. — 3. 
The first string of an instr. is thehij^Ii- 
est. — ^4. As the name of an interval, 
the prime or unison. 

Fis(Ger.) ¥%...Fi/u,Y x . 

Fia'telstimme (Ger.) Falsetto. (Also 

Fist el) 

Fis'tula (Lat.) Pipe. 

Fistuiie'reu (Ger.) i. To sing falsetto. 



compass used m the 

octaves|-,2 f-/^*-^ orchestra.. . 

3 ^pmi.l Pp ^ nouht, 

to : fiai^coh't, an 



syllables are then termed fixed syllabU s. 
. .Fixed-tone instr., (or instr. of fixcd 
intonation), one (like the pfte. or or- 
gan) the pitch of whose tones cannot 
lie modified at the player's plcn«;vire 
like, for example, the tones of the 
vioUo. 

Flag. I. A hook ( ^ u)« — Abbr. for 

flageolet {-tones). 

Flageolet. I. (Ger. Flageoktt' ; I r. 
fiageolet; It. fiaghie^ta.) A modern* 

ized fliUe a dec, a small wind-instr. of 
the whistle family. There are 2 species 
still in use, the English and the French ; 
tlie latter is the more eomplirated, hav- 
ing 4 holes above and 2 below, various 
auxiliar)' keys, It is not 

and a compass ^ used in the 

of 2 
and 3 
tones 

instr. inv. by Bainbridge about 1800. 
consisting of 2 flageolets of different 
size placed side by side and having a 

eommon mouthpiece; simple duet^ 
could be played uu it, but it is no longer 
in use. . .FiageoUt-toneSy see Hnnmmc 
2. — 1. .A. ?;mall flute-stop in the organ, 
of I or 2 -foot pitch. 

Flag^oletf (( .er.) r. Flageolet.— 2. 

General term for the harmonics (/yrt!,v<»- 
Ut' tone) produced on the violin, etc. 

Flaschinet' (Ger.) Obs. spelling of 

Flageolett. 

Flat. (Ger. Be j Fr. bcmol ; It. bemoVL .) 
The character |>, which lowers the pitch 
of a note before which it is set by .1 semi- 
tone, and, when set in the signature, 
has a like effect on notes occurring on 
its line or space (ami every oe:ave of 
such line or space) unless cancel led. — 
Some earlier composers used the ^ in- 
stead of a p whenever ,1 note was to be 
lowered by a semitone. — i he douide 
fiat lowers a note by 2 chromatic 

semitones; for it \ht great fiat |> was 

sometimes written. . ./7<z/ fifth, a dimin- 
ished tilth. . .Flat tuning, a method of 
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duc« a somewhat Atite>like tone. . . Also, 

ocrnsional for tdt^^t'oid. 

Fia'uto (It.) Hute. . .FL a becco^ flute 
k bee. . . FL pic'coio, see Piccolo. . . Fl. 
traver' so, crostS or transverse flute... 
Flauto also frequently occurs as a name 
for organ-stops, e.g. Jlauto ama'bile, 
^auio dol'ce, etc. . . Flauti'no, a small 
flute. . . l-'liiutt' \!a , a (lutc-i)layer. flutist. 
. . Fiauio' Hi , a large or bass* Hute. 

Ple'bile (It.) Tearful ; platttttv«» moom- 

ful. 

Flpssi'bile (It.) flexible. 

Flick'oper (C.er.) See /V? 7/,r/,'. 

Fling^. A spiritetl Scotch dance, resem- 
bling the Reel, and in quadruple time. 

F'-Iocher (Ger.) /-holes. 

Florid. Embellished with figures, nins, 

pasiKiges, etc. 

Flo'te (Ger.) Flute. . ./7(>'/c/i/'aj.f, bass 
flute. . .Flo'taistimme, a flute-stop (or- 
gan). . . Fiy t.-n k, a small organ hav- 
ing only tlue pipes (opp. to Sihnan- 
'toerky Zungenwerky Rohnoerk^ and 
Regal). 

Fliich'tig (Ger.) Lightly, nimbly, airily; 
fugitively, hastily, superHcially. (Also 

• ■ n. ) 

Flue-pipe. (C.er. I.a!>iarpf,-ij,- ,• Fr. 
tuyau h bouchc : it. can'na d'a'nima.) 
See Pipe^ also ioit Flue-stop^ Fluc-wrk. 

Flii'gcl ((;er.. "wing".) l. Formerly, 
a wing-shaped clavier (clavichord); 
now, a grand pfte. . .Flii'^ci/uir/e, see 
Spitzharfe. . .Flu'gelhorn^ bugle, key- 
bugle. — 2. See Bart. 

Flute. ((k>r. Ho'fe; \'x. jiilfr; Tt. 
Jia'uhK) I. 1 he orchestral lluLe (also 
called German fitttCt cross^Jlute, and D- 
Jiute, from its orijifin, the position in 
which it is held, and its — former — low- 
est tone respectively), in its present 
form as improved by 1'oclun. has a 
wooden tul>e of cylindrical bore, pro- 
vided with 14 ventages dosed by keys. 



wind-pressure, the second and third by 
augmenting; and forcing it. tlmscausincf 
the tone to change \,by overblowing) to 
the higher octave. It is a non-trans- 
posing instr , and its music is therefore 
written at the pitch at which it is to be 
played. Togetner with the octave -Jiute 
or piccolo it forms an incomplete family, 
made in 6 sizes: 

( in C ( in C 

Flute -Anjyy Piccolo ■( in J5(> 
I in ^ ( in 

the typical member of which is the C- 

flute. Its powerful and mellow tone 
(more reedy tliaa tliat ol the old tlute), 
and extraordinary flexibility and aj^ility, 
render it the leader of the wo< 'd-\virid. 
— The piccolos in. and arc chiefly 
used in military music. — In the 1 5 th and 
l6th centuries complete familiesof flutes 
were constructed, embracing bass, alto, 
and treble Instrs.— a. Direct FluU^ 
the flageolet and fiiUc h bec^ having a 
mouthpiece at the end. 

Flute (Fr.) Flute...//.*/ a direct 
flute. . ./'/. allemaude, a Gernuin flute. 
..Fl.a p<jr!ltoit , \\x\ 8 -foot organ -stop. 

flute in ; (Jf)a. 
soft-toned organ-stop. .. 7^/. cTAngU" 
terrf, flngeolct. . . /•/. douce, flauto dolce. 
. .//. du Foitou, bagpipe (cornemuse>. 
. . Fl. harmoHtqiie, jft. oetavionU^ see 
JIarmonic siops...Fl. traversiire^ trans* 
verse flute. 

Flute-work. In the organ, the Jiutc- 
~Mn-k includes all flue-stops not belong- 
to the priiiiipal-u'ork and gedact-u>ork, 
as well as various modifications of these 
two groups. 

Fly, The hinj^ed board or flap used as 
a cover for the keyboard of the pfte. 
and organ. 

Po'^GO (It.) See Fiioto. 

Fogliet'to (Tt.) In orchestral music, the 
part for the leader : it contains cues for 
or the otbligato y^issa^^e^ of, the Other 
instr.s, and can therefore he used by the 
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peculianties of the nation, and g;enerally 
. of a simple, unaffected character, and 
in ballad-form. — Also, a song imitative 
of the above, 

Fondameatal,-e (Fr.), Fondamenta'le 

(It.) Fundamental Son fondamental, 

generator, , .Basse fondamentaU^ see 

Fondamen'to (it.) Fundament, funda- 
mental part. 

Foods d'orgue (Fr.) The foandation- 
stops of the orgaa. 

Foot. I. (Ger. Fuss : Kr. //■ // It. 
pie'df,) la prosody, a group of syl- 
lables, one of which is rendered special- 
ly prominent .by an ictus (accent); it 
corresponds to the measure in music. 
—2. (Ger. Stiff el.) That part of an or- 
gan-pipe below the mouth. — 3. (Obs.) A 
drone-bass; arefrainor burden. — 4. The 
unit of measure in designatinjr the pitch 
of organ-stops, and (l>y extension) that 
of other instr.s, and of the several oc- 
taves of the mus. scale ; thus an 8- 
foot (80 stop is one whose longest 
pipe pro. ~ and is about S feet 

duces the 1 ^ — in kugll), i.e. a 
tone C: 9 stop whose pipes 
protUiCf tone<? correspntidinfj in pitcli to 
the keys depressed ; a 4-luut; stop is 
an octave-stop; a 16-foot (16') stop 
viflds tones an octave below those 
indicated by the keys 1 ^=^— 
touched. The 8-foot ociavi 1 ^ — -riz: 
embraces the 7 tones from C ^ 
upwards (comp. Pitch, %\) ; the flute 

- is an 8-foot instr. (because the pitch 
its tones is the same as that indi> 



cated by the notes), while the piccolo 
is a 4-foot (or octave-) instr. — The 
derivation of the term is as follows: The 
velocity of sound-waves is estimated 
at 1056 feel per second; by dividing thii 
velocity by the vibi af ion-number of the 
given tone, we obiain the lengtli of 
one sound-wave of that tone : for in- 
•^tnnce, the tone Tj having 33 vibrations 
|K [ second, 1050-4-33 = 32 feet, the 
Vnv^xh of one sound-wave, and likewise 
the length of an oppn fitie-pipe capable 
of producing the tone t*a (CCC). 
Foot-key. Pedal-key (of an organ). 

Foreign chords or tones are such as 

do not belong to a given key. 

Forla'na (Tt ), Forlane (I r ) A lively 
Italian dance in 6-8 or 6-4 time. 

Form. Form in music is that element, 

or combination of elements, which, by 
securing a prvf-cr balmue between con- 
trasting pans, produces finish of efffct, 
or Unity. What are called the musical 
forms depend, in varying degree, for 
their distinctive features, (r) on rhyth- 
mical and metrical grouping;(2) on the- 
matic construction ; (3) on melodic and 
harmonic contrast ; (4) on contrasting 
tempi ; and (5) on contrasting moods. 
Points I and 2 cover the ground of (I) 
mcchaniial symmetry ; the contrasts of 
melody, harmony, tempo, and mood 
postulate a more highly developed sense 
lor (II) lest/tetic syininetry. 

I. (i.) The element of metrical 
grouping is eminently character;-', ic of 
ordinary dance-airs and simple songs ; 
the following example exhibits its sim* 
plest form : 

I'friod. 
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i/iusiid! sentence presents a striking 
analogy to that of the grammatical 
sentence from which its terminology is in 
part borrowed : Phrase i =subject and 
predicate [r^fmOTa], Phrase 2 = limiting 
clause \semicolon\ Phrase 3, furiher 
modification \comma\. Phrase 4, second 
limiting clause and conclusion of sen- 
tence \J>ertod\. 1 lie exact symmetrical 
balance here <>bsci \ able, of 2+2, 4+4, 
and 8-f-3, though of very common oc- 
currence, is not the general rule, and j 
would engender wearisome monotony 1 
(especially in extended compositions) if ' 
regularly adhered to ; the variety of j 
changes caused by triple time, com- 
pound measures, the opposition of un- 
equal phrases, the expansion or con- j 
traction of periods, etc., etc., is prac- 
tically limitless. T>nt in all the musical 
forms in which metrical symmetry is 
observed, the simple period Is, in one 
shape or another, the fornt-.-imh-nt or 
germ-cell, so to speak, on which their 
construction is founded. 

I. (2.) A theme or melody simply 
repeated, (formula A+A, or j: A :|), , 
presents no distinctive departure from 
the simplest form ; repeated in alterna- | 
tion with another j: A+B :\ it ex- 



Th 



cine on 



I. Kxposifinn : 

1st Kpisode : *' " 

II. First Development : *' *' 

2<J Episode : " 
III. Second Development: *' *" 

Stretto : Toeme btought out on the 
— Coda. 

II. (i.) The element of harmonic con- 
trast is derived in part from contrasting 

themes, in part from the deliberate 
choice of Iceys directly or remotely re- 
lated to that of the leading theme ; in 
part, also, from the harmonies accom- 
panying or varying the theme or themes. 
Dependence on the harmonic variation 
of repetitions of a single theme, to- 
gether with the light and shade of var)'- 
in^'^ tempi, is an important principle of 
the 7 heme with VariaHont, 

ir. (2.) In cyclic compositions (the 
Cvi iical Forms), contrasting tempi (S= 
slow, F = fast) in the successive 
Tnnv»m^nt<: an* » rtmminent- f<»afitr<». 



hibits the peculiar feature of the soit^ . 
7inth refratn ; once repeated, after any 
digression (interlude, or second theme), 
it produces the so-called Son^-form 
{f.irJ/i'nn, A + B4-A), or that of the 
Minuii iviLh Aili i naUz^o. With 2 dis- 
tinct themes alternating as follows: 
(I: A -f B :| -f D [A] -f A + B I in 
the original key of A]), it has the 
Sana la-form, or Fir st-vwvement Form; 
while the Romio-fortii ha?? the following 
alternations : ( A-h B -+- B [A] + A -|- B 
[B2 in same Icey as A ; development- 
section in the middle]) ; or : (A — I' -f A 
[in same key as BJ -f B [same key 
as A] + A). It must be added, how- 
ever, that the Song-form, 5ionata-form. 
and Kondo-form, as carried out in 
practice, present frequent deviations 
from tlie above formulas, \ theme re- 
peated or imitated while still progress- 
ingr, produces the form of the Cenw, 
Catch or Round ; one or more themes 
repeated in conjunction or alternation 
with an accompanying or contrasting' 
counterpoint, acconlini^ to a more or 
less r^fular formula, the Fugtu, The 
following^ is a fairly exhaustive formula 
for the construction of a simple 2-part 
fugue : 

ist deg. (tonic) Answer on 5ih idominant) 

6th " (ia auigment.) " " 3d (in diminut.) 
5th " " " i-^t. 

2d " (inTCTted) " " - h (ioverted) 

4tK (with raodutation to the subdomiiumt.) 

-1- S -t- K) ; or, in 5 movements, (l" -f S 
-f F + S + F) ; etc.; a shtv thsing 
movement rarely occurs. 

II, (3.) The foregoing formal schemes 
are a product of the slow evolution of 
centuries. First, the primitive dance- 
song develops into lyric and epic song — 
love-ditties, ballads, — and into instru- 
mental dance-tunes difTerently named 
according to their character or origin ; 
while a parallel progress is seen in the 
rise of church-music from the severe 
Gregorian Chant to the stupendous 
contrapuntal works of the late middle 
ages and the chaste st^le of Palestrina. 
Tn5(tnim«*nt»l art-mnmr nnw Kr\rrnwa 
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iasiSf the two currents of Alt-music and 

folk -music are slowly merj^ed in one 
broad slreara ; the popular dance-tunes 
Are transformed into art-forms, and 
combined in ibe Suite ; the rondo- 
form and the lirst-inovcmcut (sonata-) 
form are evolved step by step, ftnd their 
co"i'-: nation produces the Sonata and 
.Syinpiiony ; which latter, discarding the 
scheme of 4 formal movements, and 
aspiring to the uninterrupted flow and 
sweep of an epico-tyrical drama without 
words, becomes the Symphoidc Poem. 
[Compare also PassioHt Omierio, Op- 
era, Overture.'] 

Forma're il tuono. See Messa d& wee. 
Port (Ger.) Off ; as FtdU fort (organ- 

Fort (hr.) i. Forte.— 2. Skilful, emi- 
nent. . . Ttmps fort^ strong beat . .Four- 
tiiture J tuyaux forte ^ a mixtorestop of 

3 ranks. 

Fortbien. A keyl>oaid stringed instr. 
inv. by Friederici in 1758, having a 
softer tone and lighter touch than the 
fortepiaao then in vogue. 

Por'te (It.) I {adjective). Loud, strong 
(abbr. /) ; pni forte (//*), louder ; /<>- 
CO forte (also pf)t rather loud ; forte 
^ano i fp), accent strongly, diminish- 
inj^ instantly to piano; /•■'riciiii )i'te, 
loudly, forcibly; forte possi'hile, as loud 
as possible. — 2 {noun), {a) A passage 
to be executed loudly or forcibly ; (^) 
in the harmonium, a slide within the 
chest containing one or more sets of 
reeds, opened by a stop or knee4ever to 
prodtice a forte effect ; sometimes di- 
vided, one section aitecting the treble 
side and the other the bass side. 

Fortepia'no (It.) Same as Pianoforte. 

Fortis'simo (It., superl. of forte .) Very 
loud, or extremely loud or forcible ; 
(abbr. ff. or /// for the extreme;) also 
/.-(//y/). 

Fort'riicken (Ger., noun.) The ad- 
vance of the hand on a keyboard or fin- 
gerboard, as caused by the repetition of 
a figure with the .same tingering but at 
a different pitch. 

Port'schreittii (Ger.) To progress . . . 
Forfschreitung, progression ; Fort'- 



ed ; abbr. y2...Als0 Forzi^io^ Sfar- 

z.:nrr^lfz.) 

Forzar" la To'ce (It.) To force the voice. 
Fonndatioit-stopt. See Step, 
Fourchette toniqne (Fr.) Tunings-fork. 

Fnurniture {Vr.) A mixttire-stop. 

Four«part. (Ger. vier'siimmig; Fr. «i 
quatre voix; It. a quaftro wd.) See 
Part I. 

Fourth, ff.er. Quar'tc: Fr. quarte; It. 
(jii -!> 'ui.) I. The 4th degree in the dia- 
tonic scale ; the subdominant. — 2. An 
interval embr.icint!f 4 decrees (see In- 
terval). '1 he typical or standard fourth 
is the perfect (or major) fourth, equal 
to the interval between the key-note and 
the 4th tone of its vibrational 

the diatonic ^ g - ratio being 

scale, as c-f: :/: : 3 : 4. . . 

Diminished {imperfect^ defective^ mi- 
nor^ or false) fourth, an toterval nar- 
rower by a chromatic semitone than a 
perfect io\xx\\i ... Augmented {pluptr- 
feet, superfluous, ot extreme) ftmrth^ one 
wider by a chromatic semitone than a 

perfect fourth. 

Fran^aise (Fr.) A dance in triple time, 
resembling the country-dance. 

Francamen'te (It.) Freely, with free- 
dom fof delivery), boldly; franklyt in- 
genuously. 

Franches'za (It.), Franchiae (Fr.) 

Freedom, confidence, boldness. .. Ci^M 

, see I-'ranramente. 

Franz'ton (Ger.) "French pitch"; a 
pitch lower than the ordinary JCam^ 

rr-rfrr. 

Frappd (Fr., "beaten".) The down- 
beat ; opp. to Lev/. 

Fra'te (It.) Phrase; as /rase iar'ga, 

broad phrase. . .Fraseggia re, to phrase. 

Fred'do,-* (It.) Cold. . .Freddamen'te, 

coldly. 

Fredon (Fr.) An obsolete term for a 

roul.ide, trill, or trem*)!(j ; also, a '-i;.;n 
calling for a florid extension of a single 
written tkO^. . .Fredonnentent, trilling, 

warblinfj^ ; humming. .. /'rf'rt'c:»;r;/^r, to 

trill, Nvn'^blc ; to hum, sing to oneself. 

Free chant. A form of recitative niusicj by Google 
for the Psalms and Canticles, in which 
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ttiJ, see AVti/. . . Frtw style (of compo- 
sition), tliat in which the rules of strict 

counterpoint are rd.ixed. 

Freg^iatu'ra < I: , i A grace, an ornament. 

Frei Uicr.) i- rce. . a license 

or liberty. 

French Horn, Sixth, VioUn-clcf. See 

the iu»uns. 

Fret, (Ger. [e^uiv. 1 Bund; Fr. louche ; 
It ta'sto.) One of the narrow ridges of 

wixxl. metal, or ivory crossing the fin- 
gerboard of the mandolin, guitar, xither, 
etc., against which the strings are 

pressed by the fingers to slv I'.on their 
vibrntini:;' !er!;.^th and thus rai-~e the tone. 

Fretel, Freteleiir.i A s.ylvun pipe; 
the Pan's-pipe with 7 reeds. Some- 
times called sifrL t dcs ih.itiJn'nnii r,. 
(Also Jn U-u !. /' z U'tiUy Jniiau, j'nsUi.) 

Fret'ta, con (It.) With haste, celerity ; 

hurriedly. 

Fricasi^ (Fr.) i. A sort of po|niIar 
dance interspersed with pantomime, in 
vogue in the iStU century in the i.'h\i- 
trts dfs bfiuUxsxrds at Paris. — 3. A kind 

of part-sorir of the i6th century, each 
jMLTi having ditierent words. 

Pries ^Ger.) Purfling. 

Frisch (<Wr.> Brisk, lively, vigorous 

Froh'lich l^>er.) Glad, joyoos, gay, 

(also adv£rh). 

Franfpiieife (Ger.) See Pr^^sftit, 

FfOSch<Ger.) Not (of a bow). 

Frot'tola (It., "comic ditty'*.) A pop- 
ular ballad or song intennediate between 
the villanelU and the madng^al ; in 
great vogue during the i6tb oentury. 

F'-SchlUssel (f-er.) F-clef. 

Fn'g^ (Lat. and It.) A fugue. . ./ . 

\juin' L:':^ (Iuit,\ fugue at 
the octave [fifth] — F. *rtfua*Iis mt^'tuj 
(Lat^. fiT;^'.e in sir'il.ir motion, the 
answer asctuuiug .i;;J descending Hke 
titesubject. . <;.''i\v;.'r.;'n> [r<r.rr^n\ 
rt" {'.f.;.'] (It.\ see t" '-,: /'. 
..'w.'c/w'riVij (^I.ai.\ fugue with a subject { 
ascending aU^ve the key-note. . .Z'". « ••- 1 
mym^a \Ma'iis\ (Lat.), a canon.../'. I 



;ii the unison.../', impro'pria (Lat.l. 
see F. irregula'ris .../". iti^qm'hs 
(I.nt. <, sec F. ccntraria . . . F . iniontp:'. 
sita ^I^i. ). .1 fugue whose subject pro- 
gresses by disjunct degrees... /^ w 
const:^utn'za (It.), a canon. . .F.in ^on- 
tra'rio Um'/>4>ri(^haX„), ace F. /c r ar'sm 
ft th/iin.. .Fuga in uo'mittf, a " fugue 
> in name," i.e. a nominal or free fu^tif. 
../. iniit'sa (Lat.), a fugue worked 
throughout in double reversible coun- 
terpoint, so that the inversions of the 
parts may appear in contrary motion. 
. ,F. trrtrg-u& Hs(lAt.)^A fugue in^fu- 
lar in form. . . It'/; > a (Lat. and It.), 
a fugue with free epi!>ode2>. . .F, ii^a'ia 
iLat. and It.), a fugue without free 
episodes, strictly developed from its 
subject and countersubject. . .F.mix'ia 
(I.at.), a fugue varied in development 
by emplojnng different contrapuntal de- 
vices (augmentation, diminution, inver- 
sion, etc.). . 0bblip:'ta (It.), see F. 
ligata* . ,F. pariia'lis (Lat.). a fugue 
proper, in contradistinction to a canon. 
. .F. per au^mnttaito'tu'fii \diminutio'- 
/;<-'w](Lat.), a fugue in which the answer 
is in augmentation [<!in!iTn!ti"n"| either 
throughout, or as a ruic.. .J-.p^r th/iUt 
i t </r'j7« ( Lat.), a fugue whose subject 
begins on the «:trong beat, and the 
answer on the weak beat, thus shifting 
the accents throughout. . ./*. imi- 
t<iti/tum intcrriip tarn (l nt.>, a fugue 
in which the answer is interrupted by 
breaics or rests. . .F, ptr ma'ium et>n- 
tra'riuni (Lal.\ see P\ contraria . . . F. 
pcri/dua (Lat.), See F. ptn tialis. , ,F. 
pcrpt'tua (Lat.), a canon. . ,F. plaga*lis 
(I at.\ n fi:.;ne with subject descending 
below the key-note. . .F.prif'pria (Lat.), 
see nrguhrit. . tta*uX\x.\ a real 
fugue. . ./'. rii 'ta (Lat.). see F'. crqu.i'i? 
/f.\'^u^. . ,F, reai'ta or reddita (it.), a 
fugue at the middle or end of which 
all or some of the |i.;rts progress in 
canon,../, tx^iaris (Lat.), a fugue 
in regular fonn — F.wvtrvjpti^Ja (Lat.), 
a fugue having the answer in retrograde 
progression ; or F, retrv^ra'da per mo'- 
I turn fjMtiv^rtHm^ when the answ er is in 

retrograde progression and contranr^, 
j motion. . . /. nWna'fa (It. U-iti|i^ffl^&M 
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organ-stop haTiiig metal flue-pipes gen- 
erally of small scale and S or 4-foot 
pitch; tone of a sharp, "stringy" 
quality. 

Fuga'to (It., " In fugue-style".) A pas- 
sage or movtmeiit consistiii;.; of fugal 
imitations, but not worked out as a 
regular fugue. 

Pii'ge(Ger.) Fugue. 

Fnggi're U caden'xa (It.) To avoid 
the cadence (by interrupting it). 

Fughet'to(It., d\m\n. Fuga.) A short 

or miniature fugue. 

Fugue. (Ger. Fu'ge ; Fr. fugue; It. 
jvga.) The most highly developed 

form of contrapuntal imitation, based 
on the principle of the equality of the 
parts, a theme proposed by one part 
being t.iken up successively by a!I par- 
ticipating parts, thus bringing each in 
turn into special prominence. The 
"viord fugue is presumably derived from 
the Latin fuga^ a flight, which aptly 
eharacterizes the chasing and changing 
of the subject through the several parts. 

i he elements essential to every fugue 
are (i) Subject, {'z) Anrtoer, (3) Counter- 
subject^ (4) .S/r<r//^?/ to these are common - 
• ly added (5) Episode, (6) Orgun-point, 
(7) Coda; the (8) Codetta is merely a fortu- 
itous appendage to the actual subject, 
bridg'irig over the interval sometimes 
left between the true end of the latter 
And the entrance of the Answer. — The 
suh/rc! is usually short and sup'jjeslive ; 
after its proposition by the part taking 
the lead, it is taken up by the part next 
follou inij as the atm-wcr, and at a differ- 
ent interval (usually a Tilth higher or a 
fourth lower than the original one), 
being then accompanied by a contrast- 
Answer (T<mal) 

Subject. 



ing counterpoint, the eountersubjett, in 

the first part , ifaliere are 3 parts, the 
3rd resumes the subject at the octave of 
its original pitch, followed (if there are 
4 parts) by the answer in the 4th. This 
first enunciation of the subject by all 
the parts in turn, with contrapuntal 
accomp. in the rest, is called the Ejcpo- 
sition: this in commonlv succeeded by 
an Episoii<\ which isgencraiiy construct- 
ed (for the preservation of unity of 
effect) of motives from the subject and 
countersubject, with modulation into re- 
lated keys ; then comes the First Dc- 
Tilopnic-nt, or Kepercussion, in which 
subject and answer are taken up by the 
several parts in a different order, fol- 
lowed by a second and variously modi* 
fied episode. Further developments 
and episodes follow at the composer's 
pleasure, varied by the contraptintal de- 
vices enumerated above, and generally 
in freer form, the subject and answer 
appearing in new keys and at a differ- 
ent interval. The fugue may be (in- 
cluded by a Strttto or Final Develop- 
ricn!, in which tlie subject and answer 
overlap each other in consequence of 
following in closer succession ; the 
stretto is frequently above an ors:;au- 
point; or the organ-point is used to 
support the freer contrapuntal combina- 
tions of the coda, a general finale or 
winding-up ; or stretto and ccxJ i :\rv. 
identical ; etc., etc. — The modern l ugue 
has a principal varieties : (i) The Keal 
Fugue, in which the original form of 
the subject is preserved in the answer 
(i. e. the latter is an exact transposition 
of the former) ; and (2) the Tonal 
Fugue, in which the subject is modified 
in the answer in order to return to the 
original key ; e. g. 



Not 



Further varieties are the D&uhle Fugue 
(with 2 subjects, the exposition of the 
heintr followed bv that of the 2nd. 



/"wj,-*!).— Fugues may be written for 

voices or instr.s, or for solo instr.s 
(pfte., organ). (Compare F'omi I, 2.) 



Google 
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rection in organ-playing), draw all stops 
of the choir-organ., ./'u/i c/icr(/, one 
represented by all its tones ; also (in 
oonoerted music), one in which all the 
parts iin'te. . ./'////^'/ , a/Hn orjjan-play- 
ing), uraw all stops of great organ. . . 
Jfwl orcJkgstm, see full baud, . . Full 
organ, with all stops and couplers 
drawn , , . Full score, see Score . . . Full 
step (in lute*playing), a full chord fol- 
lowed by a pause ; a!*?o, a choul in 
which all available fingers are occupied 
in stopping the strings ... 7^«// snwll 
(organ), draw all stops of swell-organ. 

Full to Jijteentk (in organ>playing), 
draw all stops but mixtures ana reeds . 

PfiU^pfeife (Ger.) A dammy pipe. . . 

Fiill'quinte, a verj' sharp-toned organ- 
Stop o{ S^-foot pitch, to be drawn only 
with a strong combination of founda- 
tion-stops. .. /^////'.f/f/A'. a p.issaj^o ptit 
in to " fill out padding. . . FiiU'^itmine, 
{a) a partreinfofCtn«j a principal part at 
the octave or unison ; (/-) a- mutation- 
stop a third or a nfth above the nomial 
pitch ; (f) //., in polyphonic composi- 
tion, accessory parts not treated melodi- 
cally like the principal parts, but brought 
in occasionally to complete the harmony 
or mark the rhythm. 

Fundamental, i. The root of a chord. 
—2. A generator (in this sense also 
fundamental bass, nott^ and tone) . . . 
Fund, chord, triads see Ciwif, Tt tad. 
. .Fund. fiKiition, any arrang'ement of 
the tones of a chord in which the root 
remains the lowest 

Fundamental^ass (Ger.) Fundamen- 
tal bass. . .Fundamental^ ton, root ; key- 
note, tonic {Grunct ton, To'nika). 

Pnn^bre (Fr.), Pttne'1>re» Punerale 

(It) Funereal, mournful. 
Fiinffach (Ger.) See -fach. . .Funf- 

stimmigy 5-part ; for 5 j>arts or voices. 

^,FUnf*siufige Tot^UtUr^ pentatonic 

scale. 

FUO'CO [fo'-co] (It.) l ire, spirit ; 
y., or Jtioco'so, with fire, fiery, spirited. 

Fn'ria (It.) Fury, passion ; con /., 

wildly, passionately. 
Fu riant, Furie. A rapid Bohemian 
dance with alternating rhythms and 



Furla'na (It.) Sec Forlana, 

Furniture-stop. A mixture-stop. 

Furo're (It.) A rage, mania, passionate 
fondness (for anything) ... Also, fury, 
passion, vehemence ; eon /., passion- 
ately. 

Fu'sa (Lat.) An eighth-note or quaver. 
{Yr.fuse.) 

Fus^e (Fr.) An ornament consisting of 
a rapid ascending' or descending dia- 
tonic series of notes ; a slide. 

Pnsel (Ger.) Same as Fusa, 

Fusella (Lat.) 32nd-note . . . FuseVhla^ 
64th-note. 

Fuss (f.er.) Foot: the adjective- 

ending corresponding to -foot, as ^S^ fUs- 
sig{ac/tt'/iissig\ 8-foot. .Fuss' k lazier, 
pedals (of an organ). . .Fuss' ton, equiv- 
alent to *' -foot pitch", e. g. an organ- 
pipe of 4-foot pitch is said to be of 4^ 

FUfterung (Ger.) Linings (of a violin). 
G. 

G. The fifth tone and degree in the 
typical diatonic scale of C-major. . .(7, 
abbr. lor go uche {ph . g.~ mTi'm gauche) \ 
G. 0. (or simply G), graaU-orgue. 

Ga^elklavier (Ger.) A keyb<md instr. 

inv. in 1882 by Fischer and Fritzsch of 
Leipzig, in which steel tuning-forks are 
substituted for strings. The some- 
what dull timbre, due to the lack of 
harmonics, has been brightened by 
adding, for each key, a second fork 
tuned an octave higher than the first ... 
Ca'lh'lton, " fork-tone," i. e. the tone </• 
pitched for tuning. . .Oa'helgriffe (pi.), 
croBs-fingerings.— See ^mmgaM. 

Gagnar'dm(It), GAffliafde (Ger.) A 

galliard. 

Gai (Fr.) Gay. lively, brisk. . . Gaienunt^ 
gaily, briskly. 

Gaillarde (Fr.) A galliard. 

Gajamen'te<It.) Gaily. lively.. . Ga'Jo^-a^ 

gay. 

Ga'la (It.) In the phrase di ga/a, gully, 
merrily. ^ " , . 

Galamment (Fr.), GaIantemenW(lk;!^^^^S^^ 
GaUantly, graoefully, prettily. I 
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the l8th century ; opp. to i^'tOun'ilrncr . 
Stil, strict style, in which a certain i 
number of contrapantal parts was ad- 
hered to throughout. 

Galant,-e (Fr '). Galaa'te (It) Gallant, 

graceful, pretty. 

Gal'liard. (( ier. Ge^iiar'dej Fr. gaii- 
larde; It. L^ i^r/iar'tia.) An old French 
dance for 2 daiuers {also called Roma- 
tu*s(a), of a gay and spirited character, 
though not rapid, and in 3-4 time ; like 
the Pavan, it had 3 reprises of 4, 8, or 
12 measures. It was the precursor of 
the Minuet. 

Gal'Op. (Fr. j^a/op, galopadej (^er. 

Gii'opf''.) A ver)- livelv and spirited 
round dance in 2-4 time ; supposed to 
have been derived from the old German 
I/op'sc-r or Riilich'cr fnamcs dcscri]>- 
tive of the step). Introduced into 
France early in tne 19th century. 

Galoub6, Galoubet (Fr.) A kind of 

small fif - 'be sliriUest of all wind-in- 
str.s, with 3 iiules and a compass of 17 
notes ; found only in Provence. 

Gam'bft. I, See Viola da gamba, — 2. 
An organ-stop similar in tone to the 

viola da gamba. 

Gam'be (Ger.) Viola da gamba. . . Gam^- 

l>i'>isti»i»it\ a ^ainba-Stop. . 

T • piano-violin. 

Gam bist. A player on the viola da 
gamba. 

Gam'ma. The Greek G (F). In medie- 
val music from the loth century on- 
ward, the lowest tone of the mus. sys- 
tem then obtaining was called F; the 

letter wa<? . ^ ^ together with tfic F- 

also used j- clef. Hence, its use 

as a clef ^ to name the entire 

. Gam- 

system of 



scale (sec Gamine and Gamut) 
via ut, 
name 



TT^Tn in the old 
z^zzz solmisation 



of G 

Gamme (Fr.) A scale (see Gamma). . . 

G. diaianiaue {chromatigue\ diatonic 

(chromatic) scale. 
Cam'ut (from ,<,'(.• /;/wrt ut). i. See (7(7 w- 

m.f ^— 9 A cr>o1<> T'Vk* ct-off — I In 



donee, .. Crt«3'/*», or gan'ter Tnt, 

whole tone. 

Gar'bo (,lt.) (^race, elegance. 

Gas'senbauer (Ger.) In the i6ih cen- 
tury, a designation for popular songs or 
folk-songs ('■7,; '•'o<-;//^r:<'f'' ///;■); the word 
now signifies a trite and threadbare 
tune, and at the same time something 
vulvar ai:d r.nwMrthy of art. [RlKMANNj. 

Gathering-note* In chanting, an irreg- 
ular fermata on the last syllable of the 

recitation, to enable the body of the 
singers to catch up and begin the ca- 
dence together. 

Ganche (Fr.) Left ; main g. (abbr. w. 

g.)y left hand. 

Gaudio'so \ \\^ Joyotis, iiil)i!ant. 

Gau'mentoa (Ger.) A guttural tone. 

Gavot'. {yr. gavotte ; \\.. gavot'ta.) An 
old French dance-form in strongly 
marked duple time (0 alia breve), be- 
ginning with an att/takt^ of a lively 
though dignified character, and resem- 
bling the Minuet. CScc Sin'fr.) The 
Gavot has latterly been revived as an 
Instrumental piece. 

Gas'el. A piece with a sh<Mt and oft-re- 
curring theme or refrain. 

G-clcf. (Ger. G'-Schliisscl: Fr. clef df 
sol; It. ehiave di soprano.) The sign 
^ determining tiie position of the 
& note^ on the staff. (See Clef.) 

Gebl&'se (C.er.) Bellows (of an organ; 

usually Bait,'). 

Gebroch'en (Ger.) Broken. 

Gebun'dea (Ger.) i. Tied. — 2. Legato, 
tied ; as gebttn'dene Dissonant', pre- 

[)ared dissonance ; gcbun' denes Spiel, 
egato playing ; gebun'dener Stil, strict 
style. — 3. Having 2 or more digitals to 
one string (said of clavichords); opp. 
to un' ^ebundiH or bund'frei (i. e. 
"fretted" or "fret-free" [GrOVe]). 
(Comp. BiinJfri!.) 

Gedackt' (Ger.) Stopped (of organ- 
pipes); opp. to offen. (Also gedatt^ 
gedakt.) 
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Gefal'len (Ger.) Pleasure ; itack o'., a 
piacere. 

GdHl'lig (Ger.) Pleasinj^, attractive, 
graceful. 

GefUhr ((ler.) T'cclinj;. emotion ... J//V 
G., with feeling, expression (also jrt!' 

Ge'gen (Ger.) Against, contrary to. . . 

G/genbewegunz, contrary motion... 
Gegen/uggt a fu^e in which the an- 
swer is an Inversion of the subject. . . 
Ge'g<->i harmonic, counter-subject (in a 
fugue). . (,'/^vnsa/3, (a) contrast ; (^) 
contrasting movement or effect. . . G/- 
gciisfimme^ contrapuntal part j counter* 
subject. 

Geg^it'tertes B (Cer.) B cancellatum. 
Gelial'ten (Cier.) Held, sustained. 

Geh'end (Ger.) Andante. 

Gei'ge (Ger.) ^^olin . . . GH'gmelavicym- 
bely Gei' genklavier, bow-piano. .. G***/'- 
genharz^ rosin . . . Get' geninstrununl^ 
bow-instr. . . . Gei'genprincipal, violin- 
diapason (organ-stop). . . Gei'gen'ct rk, 
piano-violin . . . GeigenzetUit the malcer's 
^* laljel" or ** inscription" on a violin. 

Geist (Ger.) Spirit, soul; mind, intel- 
lect ; genius ; essence. 

Gei'sterharfe (Ger.) .>Eolian harp. 

Geisflich (Ger.) Sacred ; opp. to -ve/t'- 
Uch^ secuuur. 

Gelas'sen (Ger.) Calm, composed, 
placid ; easy. (Also adverb.) 

Gelau'fig (Ger.) Fluent, voluble ; easy, 
familiar. . .Gtl&t^/^keit, fluency, celer- 
ity, velocity ; ease, familiarity. 

Ccmach'lich (Ger.) Comfortable, easy, 
commodious, convenient ; slow, gentle, 
(^so advert,) Rtekt gemSeklich^ com- 
modetto. 

Gema'ssig^ (Ger.) Moderate. (See 
MSssig.) 

Gemisch'te Stim^men (Ger.) i. Mixed 
voices. — 2. In the otgan, the mixtures, 

or mixture-stops. 

Gemslioni (Ger. , ' ' chamois-horn.") In 
tihe orvan. a metal flue-stOD havin<y ta- 



Ge^nera. Plural uf Genus, 
GcnemllMLSS (Ger.) Thorough-bass ; 

Gtiu raVhassschrift, thorough-bass nr>- 
tation. ., General pause ^ a pause for all 
instr.s or parts in the midst of a com- 
position, particularly when so intro- 
duced as to produce a striking cSect 
A hold /?» over the rest for such a 
pause renders its duration indetermin- 
ate ; i. e. robs it of rhythmic value, as 
if the beats or counts were suspended 
for the time being. . . GeneratfrUet full 
rehearsal. 

Generator. (Fr. \son\ g^n^rateur.) i. 
A root, or fundamental tone. — 2. A 
tone which produces a series of lur> 

monies. 

Ge'nere (It.) A mode or key ; a genus. 
Geaero'80,-a (It.) (generous, free, ample. 

Genial' (Ger.) Relating to or exhibiting 

genius ; talented, gifted, ingenious, 

clever ; spirited. 

Gtoie (Fr.), Genie' (Ger.) Genius. 

Genouilli^re (Fr.) Knee-lever ; formerly 

used in German grand pftes. as a suli- 
stitute for the earlier draw-stops, before 
the general introduction of pedals. 

Genre (Fr.) Genus, as ^. iHatonique, 
chromatiqut^ eHhormanique, — ^Also. 

style. 

Gentil,-le (Fr.), Genti'lc (It.) (grace- 
ful, delicate, pretty. — Gentilment , {gen- 
tilmen'te), gracefully, eic .GetttiUz'za^ 
con (It.), with dignity, refinement, grace. 

Ge'nus (Lat.) l. In ancient miisic. a 
system of arranging the notes of a tetra- 
cnord; for diatonii , chrom., enharm. 
genin, see Greek Music t §2.—^ A 

mode or octave-scale. 

Gera'de Bewe'gung (Ger.) Similar 
or parallel motion ... GJfrtfV-f Takt'art 
^ 0 / 7'a/6/), duple or quadruple time. 

German flute, the cross-flute. German 
sixth, see Extreme. 

Gee (Ger. ) Gl7 . . . Ges'es, Gbb • 

Gesang' (Ger.) Singing, song ; a song, 
vocal composition ; melody, air. . . ^- 

Digiii^L-u cy Google 
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Geachmack' (Ger.) Taste. . . Geschmac¥- 

voil, tasteful(ly). 

Ceschwanzt' (r.er 'tailed'*.) Having 
a hook or hooks N 

Geschwind' (Ger.) Swift, rapid, quick. 
(Also adverb.) 

Ges'es (Ger.) See Ges. 

Gesicht' (Ger.) Front (of organ)... C^- 

sichts'pjiijen^ froal pipes. 

Get|NHl''neil (Ger. spun".) Gesponntne 

Sai(e, *' covered" string.. . G<-.^t<>nneiur 
ToHt *'son file" (sec //Var), an even, 
sostained tone (voice or violin). 

Gestei'gert(Ger.) Crescendo; rinforzato. 

Gestrich'en (Ger.) i. Having hooks. 

— 2. In compoimcl words, equivalent to 
-lined, -accented, as ein'gestrichene Ok- 
iefve, one-lined (once^ccented) octave. 
— 3. Crossed, or^ P^-^\- C Ut 
with a stroke or 
•line across, as 

Get(h)cilt' (Ger.) 



(as a scene in 
an opera). 

Divided, separated. . . 
Cetc'ii't,' /"/('//'//(V/, violini di\ isi . . . (/V- 
teil'tf Siim'nun, partial stops (organ). 

Getra^g^en (Ger.) Sostenuto. See Tragcu. 

Gworfener Strich (Ger.) "Thrown 
stroke"; in violin>technic, a form of 

the saltato. 

Ghaz'al, Ghaz'el (.\r.) .See CiuL 

GhiriMs'so (It.) Whim, fancy, caprice. 
. . Ghiribizzo'so, whimsical, etc. 

Gi'ga (It.) See 67, m-. 

Gigeli'ra (It.) Xylophone. 

Gigue (Ir.) I. Early name for the old 
form of viol, which nearly resembled that 

of a ham {,giguc) \ hence German Gci:U'. — 
2. Ordinary title in the Suite for the Yvg. 

Gioche'vole (It.) Playfully, merrily. 

(HoconMOf-a (It.) Jocund, gay, playful. 
. . Giocondamen' It- , joyously, merrily. 

Gi0C0'S0,-a (Tt.) Playful, sportive, ban- 
tering; humorous. . . iHocosamen' ti\ play- 
fully, etc. 

Gio^ja Ht.) Joy, delij^ht, pleasure... 
Giojan'tf, joyfully, mirthfully. .. (7jV?- 
J<^so,-a, joyful, mirthful. . . Giojosamen'- 



Gitiocan'te (It.) Playful, bantering. 
■ Gimch/voU^ playfully, etc. 

Giu'sto,-a (It.) Suitable, appropriate, 
strict (as UmPo giusto), exact, precise, 
COtxfXX. , .AUegro giusto {all." assai), 
moderately idcsX. . .Giustamc'n'ie, cor- 
rectly, exactly. . . Giuslez'za^ con, with 
precision. 

Glas'hannotiika (Ger.) See ffarmonu 

fij I. 

Glee, A secular composition for 3 or 
more unaccompanied solo voices, of 
later origin and less contrapuntal inge- 
nuity than the Madrigfal, and peculiar 
to England. It is of modern cliaracter, 
both with regard to tonality and to its 
employment of harmonic masses and 
the perfect cadence. The name gke is 
not properly descriptive of its nature, 
as serious glees are written as well as 
merry ones. 

Gleich (Ger. ) Equal . . . GUi'chfr Km'- 

t> i^ptmkt, equal counterpoint. . . GUi'che 
Stiuiinen, equal voices. . . Gleich' schwe- 
bmde Timperatur\ equal temperament. 

Gli (It) The (masc. pi.) 

Glidbarifo'na (It.) A wind-instr. inv. 
in Italy about 1S27 by Catterini ; a 
small 4-oclave expressive organ. 

Glide. The smooth connection of 2 tones 

by slurring. 

Glissan'do (It.; also .i^-Z/.r..-^'/,!, i^lissicatt'. 
do, glissica'to.) i. On bowed instr.s, 
{a) calls for a flowing^, unaccented execu- 
tion of a passage ; (/') same as Por- 
tamento, — 2. On the pfte., a rapid 
scale-effect obtained by sliding the 
thumb, or thumb and one finj:jer, over 
the white keys, producing either the 
simple scale, or thirds* sixths, etc. 
(easier and more effective on the Janko 
keyboard). 

GHss6 (Fr.) i. Glissatido 2.-2. A di- 
rection Indicating that a passage is to 

be executed smoothly and flowingly. 

Glock'e (Ger. : dimin. GlocA'flun.) Bell. 
. . Glockenist' , same as Cariltanneur. . . 
Glock'enspiel, (<i) a carillon ; {b) an 
instr. consisting of bells or (more re- 
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Gon'deUled (Ger.) Gondottenu 
GondoUe^m (It.) Sec Bartaro/^, 

Gong^. {Tani-iam in Fr. and Ger. use.) 
An instr. of percussion in the form of 
a large roand slig^htly concave plaie or 
basin of metal (alloy of 4 parts copper to 
I part tin), witha raised rim. It is struck 
with a stick having a padded leather 
head, and is used in the orchestra to in- 
tensify melodramatic effects. 

Goose. (Fr. couac.) A harsh break in 
the tone of the clarinet, oboe, or bas- 
a«on, caused loff a defective reed or im- 
proper manipulation. 

Gorghegg^ia're (It.) To execute florid 
vocal music ; also see Fredonner, . . 
Gorgheggiamen' ti\ art of singing florid 
passages, e\&. . . Gorght^gio^ a florid 
passage. 

Gospel side. See Epistle Hde. 

G<iftt(Fr.) Taste. 

Grace. (Ger. Vern/rung; Fr. orm- 
nunt^ agrAiUHt/ It. abbellimtH'tOt fio- 



r*^to^ A vocal or instrumental orna- 
ment or embellishment not essential to 
the melody or harmony of a composi- 
tlon. (The long appoggiatura is an ex- 
ception ; it was formerly written as a 
small note — grace-note — because care- 
ful composers could thus nominally 
evade the rule prohibiting the entrance 
of unprepared dissonances.) . . . Gratt- 
Hfftet a note of embellishment, usually 
distinguished by its smaller comparative 
size. 

The graces for harpsichord, clavichord, 
pianoforte and voice, enumerated below in 
alphabetical order, are given according to the 

following authorities: - J. H. d* Anglebert, itta 
(d'A.); J.S. Bach, 17^0 (H.); C. Ph. E. Bach, 
Z787<Em. B.);Dr. John Blow, i7oo(Bl.)j Dr. 
Thomas Busby, 1786 (Bu.); Franfois Couperin, 
1713 (C); J. W. Callcott, 1817 (Ca.); fitienne 
Loulie, 1^90 (L.); N. deS. Lambert. 1697 (La.); 
F. W. M.iriHir.;. 1762 (M.): P, J. Mikhmeycr, 
i7<)7 (Mi ); J. S. rctri, 1782 (P.): Fr. PolHni, 
1 71 1 (Po.); J. P. Ranicau, 1737 (R.); Christ- 
tjphcr Simpson, if>',<) (S.); G. r . Wolf, 1783-89 
(W.); and J. G. U'althcr. 175a (Wa.). 

In every case, the special article in the body 
of the book should also be consultL'd. the pri- 
mary intention of this article being to give a 
litt ^ t^pu for leady reference. 




Accent. 

(M.) 



Accent and Mordant. 



Accent and Trillo. 




Acciaccatonu 

(Bl.) 



Anschlag. Appoggiatofa. 

(C.) 




Arp^. 



Arpegement 
en montant, 



en descen- 
dant. 




:eic.; 



Arpegement simple, 

(La.) _ 8 



figure. 



Arpeggio. 



. (La.) =8___B_(C0 f (C .)^ I 

V Asniration. 



Aspiration 

I or , or 
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Bebung. Beisser. Brechung. - 

(d'A.) ^ (B.) 



Sfaaked Beat. 

(d'A.) 




Cadence 
<♦•♦ (B.) 



Doppelt-Cadence. 
W (B.) 



<«» (B.) 



(B.) 




W (B.) 



elt-Cadence 
and Mordant. 





tr 



Cadence pleine. 



Cadence brisce. 




C at lent 
(d'A.) 




Shaked Cadent. 
(d'A.) (d'A.) 



(d'A.) 



Chttte. 
(d'A.) 



Chnte et Pince. Cbute. 



(d'A.) 



\ 




Tierce coulee. Coul^. 

-^(Em-B.) 



Umirekchrter Doppelvorschlag. 



Doppel- Geschnellter Doppelschlag. Prallender 
schlag. Doppelschl. 

^ (d'A.) (d'A.) 



Jmgekehrter Doppelvorschlag. Double. 
I)<^pei§chlag, 
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(Pa) 

-3- 





Gruppetto. 



Liaison* 



<Lo.) 



vv 




Martellement M. double. M. triple. 

simple. 

(M.) (M.) 



— r 
Mordant. 




Mordents. 
(Wa.) 



Nachschlag. 
(Wa.) 




Springender Nachscblag. 



— I — ' — . ' — --J ^ — 

Nachschlag Nachschl^. 
(modem). 




Pinc^. 



Pince simple. 




(C.) 



Pinc^^SouCter^ linc^ dies^. Pinoel^^^lises. 



Pinc^ continu. 

(R.) 




Pinc^. 



FiQC^ et Port de voix. Pino^ \\L 

(Lo.) (I.o^ 



-1 — 



Pince Pine* Plain-bcat. 
double. KauBc. 

( I ' 1.") or or 



Port de voix. 
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-f — ' 

Donble Relish. 



Schleifer. 



[Coulc.] [Slide] 

(S.) ^ (Bu.) 



Slide. 




Springer. 



Passing Shake. 




(d'A.) (d'A.) 

r- -T-J^ 




Suspen- Trcm- Trembiem. appuye. Tremblement 

sion. blem<nt. 

Trembiem. cominu. Turn. Doppeltriller mit Nachschlag. 



3 (HI.) 




Mit Vor- und Nachschlag. Trill m ithout 

after-beat. 




Gracieux, Gracieuse (Fr.) Graceful. 

Gra'cile (It.) Graceful and delicate ; 
thin, slender (wV^^an/r). 

Grad (Get.) Degree. 

Gradation. An ascending or descend- 
ing series of diatonic chords. 

(Srade'vole (It.) Pleasing, agreeable . . . 

Gradevolmen'te^ pleasingly. 

Gra'do (It.) Degree, step. . . Gr. ascen- j 
dtn'te^ ascending step.. . Gr. descenden' te , 
descending step. . ,Digr<tdo^ by a step, 
stepwise ; opp. to disallo, by a skip. 

Gradual. s;i;r a Jua'k.) I. .\n antl- 

Ehon following the epistle ; so called 
ecause sung on the step (gradus) of the 
ambo or pulpit. — 2. A cantatoriuni 
(book of chants) containing the grad- 
uals, introits, and other antiphons of 
the R. C. Mass. 

Graduellement < Fr.) (^".radually. 

Grammatical accent. .See Accent. 

Gran cas'sa (It.) See Cassa. , .Gran 
gi/stOf epithet applied to an eccentric or 
highly ^ective composition. 



Trll! with 
appfvgg». 

(<;) full organ; {b) an harmonium-stop 
which brings into action the full power 

of the idstr. giand orc/itstn-, for 
fail orchestra, . . Gra»id-orguc\ {a) full 
organ ; {p) great organ; {c) pipe-organ. 

Grandeur <Fr.) Width (of intervals). 

Grandez'sa (It.) Grandeur, roajestyf 

dignity. 

Grandio'so (It.) Grand, pompous, ma- 
jestic 

Grandisonan'te (It.) Loud or long- 
sounding, re-echoing ; sonorous. 

Granulato (It., *' graiaulated.") Non 

l^to. 
Grap'pA (It) Brace. 
Grasseyement (Fr.) A guttural and 

vicious pronunciation of the r and / in 

singing. . . Grasseyer^ to pronounce as 

above. 

Gratio'so (It.) Same as Grazioso. 

Gra'vc (Fr. and It.) i. Grave or low in 
pitch. — «. Heavy, slow, ponderous in 

movement (!?ee Tempo-marks). — 3» 
Grave or serious in expression. 



1^ lyiu^L-u uy 
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gracefully, etc. . ^Grazio' so , graceful, 
elegant. . . Cmztosamen'te, gracefully. 

Grazios^ (Ger.) Graceful(l>'). 

Great octave. See Fiuh^ absoluU^.. 
Great crgiin, see Orgian, 

Greater. Major. 

Grec (Fr.) Greek. . .A chorus it la grec 
is one mtrodticed at an act^dose, in 
imitation of the andent Greek tragedy. 

Greek music. Without attempting to 
explain the theoretical and mathemat- 
ical subtleties of the system, a brief 
statement of some leadiii|; features will 
be givea below. 

%\. TbeModeftiorOcUTv-scales. 
The Qrpical Grede scale was predsety 



the reverse of our modem ascending 
major scale, being conceived as a 
sc ending minor scale. Harmony in the 
modem sense was unknown ; the aim 
of Greek theory in treating of harmonic 
intervals was, therefore, to establish the 
melodic succession of the tones, and 
the Greeks conceived the scale as con- 
stituted of a series of tetrachords^^^-xam^ 
srroups with the compass of a perfect 
Fourth). 

The primitive Greek modes were sim- 
ple octave-4cales ; the three most andeat 
forms were (i) the Dorian, {2) the 
Phrygian, and (3) the Lydian, to each 
of wbicb were later added z attendant 
modes, making 9 in all : 



2. Phrygian. 

-> .\ 



4. Hypodorian or AoHan. s< Hypophryglan «r Ionian. 



t 



6. Hypolydian. 

-* — — > 



7. Hvp«rdorian or Mixolydiati. 
• w ' ^ 

^-~a—g— f^e—d—c^ B 



8. Hypcf jihrygiiitv or I.itcrian. 
a^~g^-P c^-~h-c^^h~a 



' — </ r' ^b—a—g—f 
9. Hypcrlydian. 



(The "si^ns — and ^ irvliLatc the step of .1 wlmlc tnic and semitone respectively.) 



The prefix hypo signifies "a fifth be- 
low "; hyfer, " a fifth above". (Compare 
Mode.) The character and name of 
each mode depended {a) upon the form 
of the tetrachord, and (b) upon the 
position of the diasettctic tone. While 
each of the 3 primitive modes is com- 
posed of 2 tctruchords of like name and 
form, which are <iVj/W«f^/ (separated) by 
the diazeuctic tone (marked f ; from dia- 
zeuxis,-6. separation), each of its 2 attend- 

Major Mode. 



ant modes is composed of 2 similar con- 
joined tetrachords, united by one com- 
mon tone, and preceded or followed by 
the diazetixis. The character of the te- 
trachord depends on the position of the 
semitone ; e. g. in the Dorian tetra- 
chord, found in the Dorian and attend- 
ant modes, the semitone occurs between 
the third and fourth tones. This Do- 
rian mode is an exact inversion of the 
modern uiajor mode : 

Dorian >Iode. 



§2. The Perfect System is based on 
the Dorian tetiachord ; it comprises the 



following two octaves, in which the Do- 
rian mode occupies the central portion: 



o 6 
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This system is formed by adding, at 
either extreme of the Dorian scale, a 

conioincd tetrachord, and completing 
the 2-octave system by the addition of 
A (hence called Proslamba$tomenos^ 
"the acquired tone") in the lower 
octave, thus forming a complete a- 
minor descending scale. The % central 
tetrachords were therefore disjoined ; 
but, for modulations to the lower quint 



(which to the Greeks was the most 
natural transition, just as that to the 

key of the higlwr qu'ntl is to us), they 
used the semitone above the highest 
tone of the middle tetrachord, and con- 
sequently distinguished a special " con- 
joined tetrachord " {tetrachordon synem- 
mewii) d^-e^-b^-^a, in opposition to the 
' ' disjoined tetrachord " \felr, dieweug' 



Full Names of all Degrees in the Perfect System. 



Nete hyperboleon 
Paranete hypcrb. 

Trite hyperboleon 
iS'clc diezeugmenon 
(hi{{hcst of the diij niied ) 

Paranete diezeugmenon 
(next-highest of the disjoined) 

Trite diezeugpnenon 
(third of the disjoined) 

Paraniese 

(the [tune] next the middle) 



f.' 

el 

d> 

b 



(highest of the high) 
(next*highest of the high) 
(third of the high) 



a a 



Mese 
(middle tone) 
Lichanos meson 
Parhypate " 
Hypate 

Lichanos h)rpat(Mi 
Parhypate *' 
Hypate *' 
Proslambanomenos 

The theorists attributed special impor- 
tance to the middle tone Mese, as the 
tonic of the perfect system. This sys- 
tem also forms the foundation of me- 
dieval mus. theory ; even the compass 
given above was not overstepped till the 
introduction of the F (gamma). Gre- 
gorian music keeps within these limits, 
and the notation in I^tin letters retains 
this same diatonic scale even to the 
chromatic alteration of P a r a mese to 
Trite synemnienon. This perfect sys- 
tem {tystema teUion) was also styled the 
systema nit'lij!>olo>i, the " mutable (i. e. 
modulatory) system," with reference to 
the modulation to the subdominant 
made possible by employing the con- 
joined tetrachord ; without this tetra- 
chord it was called tiie systema ame/a- 
boion (immutable). [ This i//<;A';//V divi- 
sion of the tetrachord into 2 whole tones 
and a semitone (as a — g^f^e), of which 
the Dorian tetrachord is the normal 
type, was the distinctive feature of the 



Nete synemmenon 
(highest of the conjoined) 

Paranete synemmenon 

(next hishestof tiic conjoined) 
Trite synemmenon 
(thirii of the conjoined) 

Mese 



(A 


H 




n 


3 


r— ■ 


n 

ll 


rac 






3 


0 


n 


-t 


3 


0. 


0 


0 


9 


s 



f (forefinger-tone of the middle) 
(n«xt«loweat of the middle) 
e (lowest of the middle) 

d (forefinger-ionc of the low) 
C (next-loweit of the low) 
B (lowest of the low) 
A (aoqulfed tone) [in no tetracbonl] 

enharmonic :^'t'nus by dividing the 
trite or the parhypate into 3 tones 

(as a -4f e) ; while the ekro- 

niaiic }^cnus, also omitting the dia- 
tonic second degree, was expressed 
by sharping either tritf or parhypate 
(as a — - /' - ''^i L-t'^'j 

§3. Transposing Scales. While 
the perfect system remained die standard 
in theory. t!ic progress of Grecian musical 
art widened its application in practice 
until all flat and sharp semitones were 
emijloycd, and its range likewise ex- 
tended. The chromatic alterations were 
expressed in the Greek alphabetical 
notation by different letters and differ- 
ent positions of the same letter v-lnch 
were equivalent in effect to our ijaiiu j. 
E. g., on substituting in the i r - scale 
</' — d the conjoined for the disjoined 
tetrachord (i. e. for b), this octave- 
scale is no longer the Phrygian, but 
becomes the Hypodorian, for the dis- 
tinction between the modes depends on 



go 
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with /f) belongs to a transposed Dorian 
motie, having not „■/, but */, for pros- 
liiinlnutommos. Clreek music was not 
tied, like the (Irej^orian. to tiie diatonic 
scaled — fl' without chromatics, but em- 
ployed transpositions of the perfect 
2-octave system parallel to our 12 or 
more sharp and flat keys ; finally, these 
transpositions numbered 15 in all, those 
first in vojjne bearing the same names 
^ the first 7 octave-scales. In the 
Greelc method of alphabetical notation, 
the iioiiti a! si :ile (without chromatics) 
was the Hypolydian : 



consequently, the 2-octave system./ — 
without chroinaucs is called the Hypo- 
lydian (being the natural scale among 
the transposing^ scales, as is C-major 
among the sharp and flat keys), and the 
transposing scales are named according 
to the mode represented by the various 
chromatic alterations ol the octave-scale 
For instance, 
, ^ , f , « , 

being a Lydian octave, the 2-octave 
system (or transposing scale) d — d'^ 
with (jne flat is called the Lydian trans- 
posing scale. It follows, that the octave 

— / belongs 
without i( or t> to the system . f — 

(Hypolydian) 
with I to the system d—-tn 

(Lydian) 



6b 



(Hypophrygian) 
(Phrygian) 

( 1 1 vpodorian) 

^9— 

(Dorian) 

^-''':> 

(.Mixolydian, or Hyperdorian) 
On the other hand, all the sharp scales 
(of later origin) show new names; the 
octave /^^ — belongs 
withlif to the system ^ — ( I lype riastian) 

ihli;h Mixolydian) 



The system .'/i— '/ Jj. with 6 sharps, is 
eniiat raonically identical with <t> — 
with <) flats ; both are named Hyper, 
dorian ; liere closes the circle of fifths. 
— The names of the sharp scales re- 
emerge as those of church-modes (the 
number of which was increased to 12 
in the 16th century) ; namely, the 
Ionian (= lastian), and Hypoionlan, 
.Eolian, and Hypoxolian. 

Gregorian chant, l lie forms of mus. 
worship as revised and established by 
I'ope Gregory I. (the Cireat, d.604) for 
the R. C. Churcli, .md known collect- 
ively under the name of IMain Chant. 
There was probably no essential differ- 
ence between the Gregorian and Am- 
brosian styles; St. Gregory's chief 
work was the careful revision of the 
ritiia! music employed at his lime, the 
rejection of redundances and abuses, 
and the final establishment of the ma- 
terial thus sifted and arranged as (he 
norm for all W estern Churches. He was 
also presumably the arranger, if not the 
originator, of tb.c 4 riay;al modes par- 
allel to the 4 Authentic modes of St. 
Ambrose. (See M^.) 

Grei'fen (Ger,) To stop (on the violin); 
to take or play (on other instr.s); to 
finger; to stretch {er kann eine 
zimt greifen^ he can stretch a tenth). 

Griff (Ger.') Stop (on violin); touch, 
stroke, stretch {veiter Griff \\ finger- 
ing . . . Griff* hrett, fingerboard. . . Gnff*- 
satte, a string stopped by the fingers ; 
a melody-strinpf. 

Grob (Ger., "coarse.") Used as a suf- 
fix, it means " of broad scale" (said of 
organ.pipes, as Grobgedackt), 

Groove. (Ger. I\nuz, fl\) One of the 
separate divisions of the windchest of 
an organ, serving to conduct the wind 

to the pi'^rs 

Groppet'to (^It.) See Cru^petto. 

Grop'po (It.) See Gruppo. 

Gross (Ger.) Great, large, grand ; ma- 
jor fas -7v/.r.rr- /;■;■;, major Third).., 
okia've, great octave. 

Grosse-caisse (Fr.) See Cats sc. 
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syllable ; a division or run. — 2. A sec- 
tion of the orchestra, or of an orches- 
tral score, embracing instr.s of one 
class, e. g. the strings. 

Groupe (Fr.) i. ("roup ; specifically, a 
group of notes with their hooks slurred 
tc^ether ; a turn. — 2. A unison 2. 

GnUMl(Ger.) Ground, foundation, funda- 
ment. . .Griiiitf'abkfirif. a chord in the 
fundamental posiiion . . . C> muf /wv.f, 
fundamental hsis,?,. . .Grutid'lai^r, fun- 
damental position (of a chord). - . 
Grund^ stimme, {a) sec Grtimibass ; {l>) 
a bass part ; (c) foundation -stop (orgfan ). 
^ .Grttftd' ton, (a) root; {/>) kev-note. 
, . Grund^tonarl, ruling or principal key 
in a composition. 

Gruppet'to (It.) Formerly, a trill or 

reli?;h ; in modem music, a turn.— Also, 
a coliectivc term applied loosely to vari- 
ous groups" of graoe-notes, such as: 




Gnap'po (It.) Group ; also, a turn.— 
Formerly, a grace similar to the trill. 
(See J riilo.) 

G^-ScUflSSel (Ger.) ^^lef. 

GlUUni^Ul& (Span.) A lively Spanish 
dance, one part of which is in 3-4 or 
3-8 time and the other in 2-4 time ; 
usually accompanied on the guitar by 

the dancer himself, 

Gue. An instr. of the violin kind, hav- 
ing only 2 strings (of horsehair), and 
played like a 'cello ; formerly used in 

Sh^'tl ind. [Century Dict.] 

Guerrie'ro (It.) Martial, warlil e. 

Gui'da (It.) I- Subject (of a fugue); 
antecedent (in a canon or other imita- 
tion). — 2. A direct. — 3. See Presa. — 4. 
In solfeggio, a tone or tones through 
which the voice glides from one inter- 
val-tone to the other. 

Guide. I. Guida i and 2. — 2. (IV.) 

Gtdda I and 4 . . . Guidt'tnaitt^ ' ' haud- 

^ide, " chiroplast. 
Guidon (Fr.) A direct. 
Guido'nian hand. TheGuidonian Hand 

was a diagr^im, for memorizing tlie sol- 

misation-syllables of the 20-tone dia- 

tonif Boil<» CV *r\ in th<» chir\<> nf -in 



Guimbard. (Fr. gmmharde^ A jewV 

harp. 

Guitar'. (Span, guitar^ raj Ger. 6'«i- 
tar're; Fr. guitart; It. chitar'ra.) An 
instr. of the lute family. The modern 
(" Spanish") guitar has six strings, the 
3 highest of gut, the 3 lowest of silk 
covered with fine silver wire, tuned £" 




{tyc E^B-e-g^^k-e")', but guitar-music is 

written an octave higher, in the G-clef. 
The pitch of all 6 strings can be raised 
a semitone by using the capotasto. 
Compass (with the 

3 octaves ffe ~ |^-^ ' harmonics, 
and a f our^ :" -^^^T an octave 
more). Tiic long fingerboard is fur- 
nished with frets on which the strings 
are stopped with the left hand, while the 
right plucks the strings with the finger- 
tips (the thumb taking the 3 lowest, the 
forefinger g, the middle finger d, and 
the ring-finger high r), or strikes them 
with the back of the fingers ; the 
thumb also sweeps the strings with the 
arpeggio-effect called the rasgado. — 
The body of the guitar has a broad 
waist, no corners, and a flat face and 
back. It is used as a solo instr., and 

in arrompanying SOngS. 

Guitare d'amour(Fr.), Guitar-violon- 
cello. See Arpeggione. 

Guiterae (Fr.) Former name for the 

guitar. 

Gu'sto (Tt.) Taste . . .Di buon g., in good 
taste, tasteful . . . Gusto' so^ with taste. . . 
Gram gmtOy see Gran* 

Gut. Gut Strings (in the singular Ger. 
Darm'saiU; Fr. corde <J or de or en 
boyau; It. minu'gid), popularly known 
as catgut, are ordinarily manufactured 
from the entrails of sheep, thc^ of 
young lambs yielding the evenest and 
finest strings because they do not have 
to be split. The best are the genuine 
Roman strings. 

Gut (Ger.) Good...C^'^ Takfteil^ 
stnmgbeftt 
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Halb (Ger.) Half ; also. ' ' smaller "... 
HaCbe Applikatw' , half-shift. . .Ualt>'. 
iastt a double-bass of smaller size than 
usual ... //a//''rv/A>, a small Vcllu... 
Hall/ gedeckte Stim'mf, see Stimme 3. 
. . Halb*instrummt, see Gantinstru- 
ment. . . Halb' kad>)iz, half-cadence. . . 
Jialt'mondt ctcsccdX . . . Hal'bf JVt'fr, 
half-note. ../Ta/*^ Or'^^l, an organ 
lacking, even on the pedal, a stop lower 
UumS-footpitch. . . //(/A/^*" Pat/se, half- 
rest. . .Hawprinzipal, an organ-stop of 
4-foot pitch (disused). . ./Ar///.iY /-'//^o, 
half-close . . . HaVbe Stim'nie, a half- 
stop or partial stop. . . Hafbe Tafcfnate, 
haU-note. . .Ha/d ion, haFber Ton, 
semitone. . .Halb'-jiolnit', three-quarter 
^ioUn (for children). .. /^d/* Wfit»« 
[Paul], see Halbbass, Deutscker Bass, 
..Haib'werk^ see HaUte Orgel. 

Half-cadence, -note, -rest, -shift, 
-step, -stop, -tone, see ihe nuuns. 

Hallelujah. f>ee Altdujah, 

Hals (Ger.) I. Neck (of the violin, etc.) 
— 2. Throat(of annger).— 3. Stem (of 

a note). 

Halt (Ger.) A hold ('sv) ; usually Fcr- 

Hamsner. I. (Ger. Ham'mer; Fr. mar- 
t-au: It. marietta.) That part of the 
pfte, -action which strikes the strings 
and evokes the tone. — 2. A mallet, 
used in playing the dulcimer. . .//.;"/'- 
mcrclavier, -klavier (Ger.), early name 
for the pianoforte (opp. to Feder- 
klavier). 

Hanac'ca. A Moravian dance in 3-4 
time, resembling the I'olonaise in the 
shifting of the accent, but in more 
rapid tempo, fr.cr. If ina'kisch.')'—AUa 

A., in tiic style of this dance. 

Hand, harmonic. See Cuidonian Hand. 

HaadlMSsl (Ger.) An obsolete bow- 

instr. , intermediate in size between the 
viola and 'cello ; employed as a bass- 
instr. . . Hand^Htdner^ Han^ letter, a 
chlroplast. . ./^aW(A/'/VV/f-r-, short and 
easy exercises or practice-pieces. . . 
Hofu^tr^mmel, tambourine. 

Hftad-liannoiiica. Accordion. 

Handle-piano. A mechanical pfte. on 
the. nrincinle. of the barrel- Tc'-aa ; tlic 



ers ; more recent one^ show an im- 
provement in this regard. 

Hand-note. Stopped tone (on the horn). 

Haad-Ofgan. A portable barrel-organ. 

Hard. (Of tones, touch, execution.) 

Coarse, rniii>;^h liarsh ; cold, unsympa- 
thetic, lacking expression or feeling. 

HardimeDt (Fr.) Boldly, Wgorously, 

il ishingly. 

Har'fe (Ccr.) Harp. . . Har'fenbass, Al- 
iK-rtinian bass. . .Harjenetf , see Spiti- 
Jiarj) . . . Har^feninstrmmenle, stringed 
instr. s whose strinj:;:s are plucked either 
with the fingers or a plectrum. . .Ha*'' 
fenkmtit dital harp. 

HannOdiVL (Ok. and Lat.) Hannony. 

Harmon'ic. I (adjective.) (Ger. har. 
me^nisch; Fr. harmonique ; It. armo'- 
nico.) Pertaining to chords (either 
consonant or dissonant), and to the 
theory and practice of harmony ; opp. 
to melodic . . .H. curve, the curved fig- 
ure described by a vibrating string. . . 
//. figuration, broken chords... vV. 
flute-. Sec JI. stop. . .//. hand, see Gui- • 
donian Hand. . . //. mark, in musiC for 
the violin, etc., a si^^n ( ') over a note, 
calling for an harmonic lone ...//. /w/i', 
see //. tifne. . .//. reed, sec H. step... 
H. scale, see Hamnniit 1 . . . H. st,'p, an 
organ-stop having pipes double the 
ordinary length, and pierced midway, 
so that a 16-foot pipe yields an 8-foot 
tone. Various solo stops are thus con- 
structed : An Aarmonie ftuU is a flute- 
.stop, an harmonic reed a reed-stop, 
made on this principle. . *H. taiH^ also 
fiageolet'tone, see Harmonic a (^)... 
H. tricui, a major triad. 

Harmonic. 2 {noun), (a) ((ler. cyber. 
toHJ Fr. son harmonique; It. suontf 
armffMteo.) One of the series of tones 
sounding with, but hii^hcr in pitch 
and less intense than, its generator 
(see Ac0mHcs).'~{S) (Ger. Fhgeokf- 
ton, Harmo*nikaton; Yx.son harmoni- 
que; It. suono armonico.) A tone 
obtained, on any stringed instr. which 
is stopped (violin, guitar, zither, etc.), 
and also on the harp, by lightly 
touching with the finger-tip a noda\^, 
point of a string ; the strinj^, when set 
in vibudioa. can then not vibrate as a 
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by lightly touching the (/-string of a 

violin at its midpoint, it is divided into 
2 vibrating sections, each producing the 
octave of e., ^ ; by touching it one- 
third of the distance from nut to bridge, 
it is divided into 3 vibrating sections, 
each producfng the 6ft1i above the 
octave of if, i. c, ; etc. Such har- 
monics, obtained from open strings, 
are catled natural; when the string is 
■ : viously shortened by stopping, and 
the iiarmonics then obtained by lightly 
touching this sboftened section, they are 
called artificial. The following table 
shows the harmonics obtained on a 
string: By lightly touching 
the octave, we get the octave ; 

" fifth, twelfth ; 

*' fourth, '* ** fifteenth ; 
third (maj.) " " its own 15th; 

" third(min.) " " " 17th. 
liie harmonics are dii>tinguished by 
their soft, sweet, ethereal character, 
and the "fluty" quality of their tone 
(hence the epithets fiautato, JlageoUt). 
They are called for by the sign * (the 
harrtjonic mark") over the notCS to 
be touched {nui stopped). 

Harmon'ica. (Comp. Ger. I/armo'nikn.) 

1. The instr. developed by Benjamin 

Franklin from the mtinical glasses, and 
named by him Armon'u a. It consisted 
of a graduated series of glass bells or 
ba«?ins forming- a diatonic scale (lowest 
tone to the left), and fastened in a row 
upon a spindle, which was made to re- 
volve by a treadle ; the ends uf tiu- 
spindle were supported by the end- 
pieces a trough containing water to 
moisten the revolving glasses, whose 
edges were touched by the hngers in 
playing. Melodies could be performed, 
and acci imp.inied harmonically by chords 
as wide as the hngers could stretch. — 

2. See Mouth'harmomca, 

lUrmoiiicel'lo. A bow-instr. resembling 

the 'cello, with 5 gut and 10 wire strings ; 
inv. by Toh. Kari BiscboS of Nurem- 
bef]gmtbe 2nd half of the 18th century. 

HAmiOilicllord. See Piatw-violin. 

'nici, Aristoxeno>4 and his fol- 



moniea combined with a flue-stop or 

stops ; inv. by W. C, MQller. 

Harmoni-cor ( !■> ) See ffiirmoniphon 2. 

Harmonlcorde (It.) I lainionichord. 

Harmo'nicum. An improved form of 
Bandonion, inv. by Brendel and Kl5s- 
ser of Mittwcida (Saxonv) in iSqj. It 
is, essentially, an aceordiou-body fixed 
in ati harmonium-case; the keyboard is 
made like either that of the harmonium 
or bandonion ; the wind-supply is con- 
trolled by treadles. 

Harmonie' (Ger.) i. Harmony ; chord. 
— 2. Music for the wind-instr.s (brass 
and wood); also Harmonie' musik. — 3. 
The wind-instr.s (brass and wood) col- 
lectively. — Harmoni/eli^tH, harmonic, 
chordal ; (tones) proper to a harmony ; 
opp. to harmonie fremd. . . llarntoni/- 
lehre, theory of harmony. . . Ifarmoni/- 
trompete^ an instr. between a horn and 
trumpet, which permitted of the suc- 
cessful use of muted tones ; inv. early 
in the igih century [Riemann]. 

Hamioiiieux,*ieu8e (Fr.) Harmonious. 
Humo'itika (Ger.) Accordion ; con- 
certina ; — see also Holz' hamionika^ 

..l/f/'.'f/' hiirmonika^ Zieh' harmotiika. 

Harmo'uiker (Ger., pi.) Harmonici. 

Hannonlphea. i. A keyboard wind- 

instr. inv. by Panis of Paris in 1837, 
having a set of reed-pipes in imitation 
of oboe-tubes ; hence the Ger. name 
K'ax lcroboe. — 2. The harmoni-cor ^ inv. 
by Jaulin of Paris, similar to the above, 
but with clarinet-tubes; the wind is 
supplied through a mouthpiece. 

Harmo'^nisch (Ger.) Harmonic. 

Harmo'nium. Comp. Rrcd-organ. — Tn 
harmonium-music, numerals enclosed 
in circles are used in lieu of the Stop- 
names in full, and signify: 
Stops on bass Stops on Treble 
side (sign below side (sign above or 
bass staff.) below treble staS.) 

^ Cor anglaisj (D Flute 
Bourdon 



^ Clarion 

^ Bassoon 



An 



Clarinet 

Piccolo 
Oboe 
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applied to the former kind, especially 
to the triad. — Applied to an entire com- 
position, the chordal (harmonic) struc- 
ture, in contradistinction to the melody 
andi^tliin ; hence, 2-pari, ^rp<irt har- 

mflttv, acc<^)rrling to the numlier of 
parts present. .. C//r<'//w/iV A., that in 
whidh many chromatic tones and mod- 
ulations are introduced ; opp. to tfia- 
tonic h ... Close h. (in 4-part writing), 
that in which the 3 highest parts Tie 
witliin the cnmpn<:s of an octave ; opp. 
to open h . . . Compound /;., that in which 
2 or more of the tones essential to a 
chorj are dou1)led ; opp. to si»tp!<- h . . 
.Dispersed, extended h., see Open h. . . 
EsptnUal h., (a) the fundamental triads 
of a key ; U<)Xh^ harmonic skeleton of a 
composition, left after pruning ofi all 
figuration and ornaments . . . Figured h., 
that in which tlie sinipie chords are va- 
ried or broken up b;^ foreign and pass- 
ing tones, anticipations, suspensions, 
and other do\ ices ; opp. \o pLiin h . . . 
open h. (in 4-part writing), that in 
which the 3 highest parts spread be- 
yond the compass of an octave. . . Pure 
h.^ music performed with pure intona- 
tion (motet, string-quartet ;) opp. to 
tempered k.., Spread h,^ open h. . . 
Strict h., cotTipositinn accordinj;^ to 
strict rules for uic preparation and reso- 
Itttioa of dissonances . . . Tempered h., 
music performed with tempered intona- 
tion (pfte., organ); see Temperament. 

Harp. (Ger. Har'fe; Fr. harpe; It. 
ar'pa.) A stringed instr. of ancient 
origin and wide dissenunation, pla\ ed 
by plucking the strings with the fingers 
and thumbs of both hands. — The moel 
ern orchestral harp (Erard's double- 
action harp) has a nearly 3-cornered 
wooden frame, the apex or foot of 
which is formed by an uprig^ht pillar 
meeting the hoilow baik (the upper side 
of which bean the soundhoard) in the 
pr f'Ual : the upper, divergent entls of 
piiiar and back are united by the curv- 
ing neek. The gut strings, stretched 

*"»» snimrlimarrt and 



this is the fundamental diatonic scale ; 
the intermediate chromatic tones are ob- 
tained by the use of 7 pedah adjusted in 
the pedestal, each pedal acting on all the 
strings of the same letter-name in such 
away that, when pressed to its yf; r/posi- 
tion, the pitch of every string affected is 
raised a semitone, and, when the pedal 
is pressed down to its second position, a 
semitone higher. Thus, by depressing 
all 7 pedals once, the scale would be 
raised from to C; by depressing 
them twice, to C'Jf {JD^)\ by suitable 
combinations, any desired key may be 
obtained. The depressed pedals are 
held in position by notches. As on the 
.Tank6 iMyboard, the fingering of the 
scale is the same for every key. Natur- 
al harmonics are obtainable ; the first 
hannonic (the octave of the tone of the 
open siring) is that almost e.vclusiveiy 
employed. Music for the harp is 
written on 3 stavM as for the pfte.— In 
the old singu--aition harp each pedal 
can change the pitch of 8m 
its note by only ^»«^ semi- / v i<p 
tone ; scale, ; com- 
pass, 5 octaves and 
sixth, from F\ to d* 
A Double Harp has 2 rows of strings 
tuned dissimilarly ; a Triple Harp has 
3 such rows. . .yEolian y4., see ^^olian. 
. . Couehed h., the spinet. . .Dital harf^ 
see Dital.. . DouHe-ncfi^f} pedal- harp , sec 
Harp. . . Welsh //. , a kind of triple harp. 

Harpeg'gio, Harpegg^e'ren. SeeWf^ 

peggio, Arpeggiate. 

Harpicor'do. Same as Arpicordo, 

Harp-lute. See Dital harp. 

Harpo-lyre (Fr.) A kind of improved 
^itar, with 21 strings and 3 necks j 
mv. 1829 by Salomon of Besan9on. 

Harp-pedal. See Pianoforte. 

Harp'sichord, (Ger. Kiel'JiUgel; Fr. 
ehtveein; It arfteot^do^ clavi(^nK^Ma) 
A keyboard stringed instr. in which the 
strings were twanged by quills or bits 
of hard leather (see Pianoforte).-^ Vis- 
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other varumts are found in German 

works. 

Hart (Ger.) Hard ; major (usually dur) ; 
abrupt, unprepared (of a progression 
or modulation) ... //a;-/ vermin' dt rtcy 
Dni'klanZt triad with major third and 
diminifthea fifth, as B-d%-f. 

Hanpt (Ger., "head".) Chief, ^nci- 

i^iaX. , . Hauptf acceui , primary accent. 
. ,//aupt'akkord, fundamental triad. 
. .Haupt^gesangt leadinff melody 
{Hatipt' melodu) . . . I/nupt'kaJrnz, full 
cadence. . .I/aupt* manual^ great-organ 
manual (abbr. Man. /.). . .Ilaupt'notc, 
{a) principal note ; (,b) chord-note ; (< ) 
accented note; (</) melody-note... 
Haupt'primipal, 8-foot diapason (on 

manual), i6-foot (on pedal) Haupt'- 

probe, see Gcneralproht- . . . Ifaupt' aitz, 
principal Xhevac. . .I/aupt'schluss, full 
tas^iexiiot. . .Haupfseptime, dominant 
7th. . . /faupt'sthnme, principal part. . . 
IlauptU/umay first or principal tiiemc. 
,.JfaupftoH^{ti) rotjt ((jf a choid; in 
recent theory, the Ji/ik of the minor 
triad) ; key-note ; {c) see Haupt- 
note. , .Ifauprtonart, the principal or 
ruling key in a composition. . .Ilaupif- 
•wcrk (abbr. If. IV ), great organ. 

Bausse (Fr.) Nut (of a bow). . , J/ausser, 

to xaise (the pitch). 

Kaut,-e (Fr.) High, acute. . .//au/e- 
eontre, high tenor. . .Haut-dessus, high 
soprano . . . HauU-iaille , high tenor. 

Hantboia (Fr.) Oboe.../r. d'amour, 
see Oboe. 

Hautboist' (Ger.) A player in a military 
band. 

Haufboj. Oboe. 

Head. l. Point (of bow).— 2. In the 

violin, lute, etc., the part above the 
necky comprising peg-box and scroll. — 
3. In the drum, themembrane stretched 
over one or both ends. — 4. In a note, 
the oval (formerly square or diamond- 
shaped) part whicn determines its place 
on the staff. .. //tvzf/-/'('//tV', [liad-voice , 
the vocal tones of the head-register ; 
opp. to tkest-tmust etc. 

HeeL (Ger. Stdckchen [d<A Halses] ; 



passionate (also luh erU), ^ .H*J*Hgkntt 

vehemence, passion. 

Heim'lich (Ger.) Secret, mysterious ; 
furtive, stealthy, clandestine. (Also 

adverb.) 

Hei'ter fner.^i Serene, cheerful, glad. 

(Also advt'i b.) 

H«rdenteiior (Ger.) See Temr i. 

Heficon. (Ger. Helikon.) i. An an- 
cient instr. for illustrating the theory of 
the mus. intervals, consisting of 9 
strings Stretched across a square reso- 
nance-box. — 2. A brass wiud-instr. of 
recent invention, used chiefly in mili- 
tary music as a bass ; its tube is bent to 
form a circle, and it is carrieil over the 
shoulder. It is constructed in various 
pitches (F, Eo, C, B^), and of broad 
scale, so that its lowest natural tone 
speaks (2 octaves r y). m \ l_ i r " ! I L 
below the notes fSy~f | m WS=!^ 
on tte bass-staff 



Helper. An octave-pipe set beside and 
sounding with another of 8 -foot pitch, 
for die sake of brilliancy. 

Hemidemisemiqua'Tcr. A 64th-nole. 

Hemidiapen'te. In Gk. music, a dimin- 
ished fifth. 

Hemiditone. In Gk. music, a minor 
third. 

Hemio'Ia, Hemio'lia (Gk.) r. In ancient 
music, quintuple i h\ thm (5-4, 5-8 time). 
— 2. The interval of a fifth (2 : 3).— 3. 
A triplet (3 : 2). —4. In mensurable no- 
tation, see Notation^ §3, Color. 

Hem'iphrase. A half-phrase. 

Hem^itone. In Greek music, the inter- 
val of a half-tune (256: 243), the mod* 
en\ (diatonic) semitone being 16 : 15. 

Hep tachord. In Greek music, a dia^ 
tonic series of 7 tones, with one semi- 
tone-step between the 3rd and 4th,— 
2. The interval of a major 7th. — 3. A 
7-8trii^;ed instr. 

Hep'tad, Heptadec'ad. See Ihiadene, 

Herab'strich (Ger.) Down-bow. 

Herauf'strich (Ger.) See Hiiumfstrich. 

HArntr. i(\ex. hero'iuh: Fr. ^i'r^/tfK^i Ly GoOglc 
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of lo syllables ; (r) in Fr. poetry, the 
Alexandrine. 

Her'stflcti ((Jer.. hither-stroke".) 
Down-bow (on the 'cello and double- 
bass). 

Herim'terstrich (Ger.) Down-bow {on 
Ae violin, etc) 

Her'mg (Ger., "hearty," "heartily" ) 
Same as /""i^, but perhaps implies 

greater na'iviU'. 

Hes (Ger. . ' * //I? . ") Unusual for (Ger.) 
/• f =(Eng.) Bt?]. . .ffe/es, Bbb- 

Heu'len (( :f r.) Ciphering. 

Hex'achord. I. In Greek music, (a) a 
diatonic series of 6 tones ; {b) the inter- 
val of a major sixth. — a. See Solmi- 

snfii>>i. 

Hexam''eter. The usual hexameter- line 
has 6 feet, the first 4 being- dactyls or 

spondees, the 5th a dactyl or spondee, 
and the 6th a spondee or trochee, thus : 

Hidden. See Covered. 

Hift'honi (Ger.) A land of wooden 

hunting-horn producing 2 or 3 tones ; 
there were j varieties, the Zin'ke (high), 
HaUtHUknhom (medium), and Ridden 
horn (low pitch). 

Hilfs- (Ger.) AtixHiary .. A^A//y 
l^er-line . . . /<^»7/j"'»f z*^, auxiliary note. 
. .Jfilf/stimme^ mutati<m-8top.— (Of- 
ten Hnff^-^ 

Hinauf'strich (Ger.) Up-bow (on the 
violin, etc.) 

Hin'stridi(Ger..**tf^ther.stroke".) Up- 
bow (on the 'cello, and double-bass). 

Hin'tersatz (Her.) Tn old German or- 
gans, a mixture-stop placed behind the 

dii^Mson, which it reinforced. 

Hip'pius. I. A metrical foot of 4 syl- 
lables, 3 long and i short ; called 1st, 
2nd, 3rd or 4th hippius according as 
the short syllable occupies the ist, 2nd, 
3rd or 4th place. — 2. Same as Molossus. 

His (Ger.) BJ$. . . Nis'is, B x . 

Histor'icus (Lat.) Narrator (^oratorio). 

Hobo'e (Ger.) See Ohoe, 



" hiccupy " effect; chiefly in voj^ue 
during the 12th and 13th centuries. 
(Also spelled hoquety hocquet^ Moqueius, 

ochrtus, etc.) 

Hdh'e (Ger.) High pitch, acuteness ; 
high register (e. g. "'0b</enk6he*\ high- 
est notes of the oboe). 

Hohrfiate (Ger. ; Fr. flute creuse; the 
smaller sizes are also called HoMpJei' 
/fit.) In the organ, an open flue-stop 
of broad scale, usually with eared pipes, 
having a dark, mellow timbre, some- 
what hollow (whence the name), gener- 
ally of 8 or 4-foot pitch, seltlom of 16' 
or 2'. As a mutation-stop in the tifth 
it is called the HoM^qmnte, 

Hold. {Ger.Ferma^te; Tr.pfiintd'arrit, 

iotironni : \\ . fernia'ta, co'o' >t.} .) 'I'he 
sign O over, or o under, a note or 
rest, indicatin)^ the indefinite prolonga- 
tion of its tinu--va]ue, at the perfdrmer'^ 
discretion, in accordance with the 
rhythm of the composition ... In orches- 
tral scores often called (Ger.) General' - 
pause, (It.)/a'i«««iWfi'i5f.— (In Eng- 
land, usually called a Pause.) — Placed 
over a bar or double-bar, the hold in- 
dicates a slight pause or breathing-spell 
before attacking what fcdlows ; opp. in 
this sense to Atiaeea, 
Holding-note. A note sustained in one 
part while the others are in motion. 
[STAINBR and BARHriT.] 

Holr1>lifler (Ger., sing, and pi.) Play- 
er(s) on wood wind-instr.s. (Abbr. 
Hzb/.). . ,Jiolz'hiasinstrumente^ wood 
wind-instr.s; technically, the *'wiDod- 

Horzernes Gelftch'ter \ (Ger. ) Xylo- 
Hols'lumnoiiika ) phone. 

Homoplione (Fr.) The enharmonic of 

a p-iven tone, as dot ex , of r^, etc. 

Homophonic»-ous. (Lit., alike in sound 
or pitch.) I. In eariier music, unison- 
ous, in unison ; opp, to anliphonir. — 2. 
In modern music, a style in which one 
melody or part, supported to a greater* 
or less extent by chords or chordal 
combinations, (i. e. an aceompanied 
melody), predominates, is called homo- 
nhfmic: onn. to ^v^honic.. ^HomO' . 
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HoqnetM. Hocket* 

Ho'ne caiu>'iiia» (Lat.) The canonical 

bov.rs. 

Horn. (Ger. Ilpm ; Fr. cor; It. cor'no.) 
One of a group of brass wind-instr.s 
distinguished by the following charac 
teristics: Cupped mouthpiece of coni- 
cal shape ; conical tube, narrow and 
long, variously bent upon itself (the 
smallest horn f^enerally tised, in hij^h 
Bp. has a tube nearly g fcut ItJiig , that 
an t)Ctave lower in pitch, nearly l8 feet); 
wide and flaring bell ; the tone is rich 
and mellow, sonorous and penetrating ; 
the compass lies between the 2nd and 
l6th tones of the harmonic scale. The 
older natural or French J/orn^ yielding 
only the natural tones supplemented fay 



Actual pitch : 



"stopped tones", has a fairly com- 
plete chromatic scale of 2 octaves and a 
fifth, from the 3rd partial (lowered by 
stopping) up to the l6th partial; tiiere 
are 16 crooks in all, Ip.; 
giving a total possible ' ' 
compass of 3^ octaves; bw 
but only 8 or 10 are in general use In 
the symphony-orchestra ; the followinj^ 
tones at either end of this scale are 
di6kult: 



lai; \ 

0 



Thus the hi;;;hcst " safe " tnncs on the 
horns in common use would be (accord- 
ing to Gbvaert}: 




Horn in 



r 



Notation 



D 



F G A Bb (C) 



16 IS 14 

peculiarly ' 



Partial tone 16 

The stopped tonf»< have a 
sombre quality, and are often utilized 
for special effects ; they can be pro- 
duced on the valve-horn in exactly the 

Bo C D li^ E 



13 13 X2 10 ID 10 10 

same manner as on the natural horn 
{also CO nip. Trumpet) 



This modem 
is asiially constracted in 



Valve-horn 

the following sizes [R'iemann]: 
F G Ai> A C 



low 

the given pitch- note being^ in each case 
the 2nd partial tone ^octave of the gen- 
erator), and repre- ■ the horn be» 



-{!=?)= 




sented in each 
case by the note; 



in;^ a trans- 



posing m- 
str. ; when tiie (T^ef Is employed, the 

notes are written an octave higher than 
when noted in the /-clef, consequently 



Horning^. A mock serenade with tin horns 
and other discordant instr.s, performed 
either inhmnorous congratuli&kMi, as of 
a newly married couple, or as a mani- 
festation of public disapproval, as of 
some obnoadous person. (Local U. S.) 
[Century Dict.}— A calUthumpian 
concert. 

Horn'mUSik (Ger.) i^t^ J/a> moniemusik. 

Hornpipe. 1. An obsolete English 
mils. instr.-^< An old English dance 
in lively tempo* the earlier ones in 3-a 
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Hosan'na ; Hosian'na (Hebr.) Lit. 
'* save, I pray"; an interjection used as 
a prayer for deliverance or as an accla* 
madon. — la the Mass, a part of the 

Sanctus. 

Hue'huetl (Aztec.) (Also hiu huitl.vevtl, 
tlapanhnehuetl^ Drum of tl)e abori- 
gines in Mexico and Central America, 
consisting of a section of a V^-g hollowed 
out, carved on the outside, from 3 to 4 
feetinheififht, as thick as a man's body, 
and set upon a tripod. The upper end 
was furnished with a head of leather or 
parchment whidi could be tightened or 
relaxed, thus raising or lowcrinc^ the 
tone. It was strucK with the fingers, 
and considerable skill was required to 
play it. From the indistinct accounts 
of the old Spanish writers it appears to 
have yielded* in conjunction with the 
Tiponaz!li\ a rude hairnionic bass accom- 
paniment. 

Huit-pieds (Fr.) Same as J/aii'i Or^el. 
Hiiifs- (Ger.) See Hilfs-. 

Hurn'mel, Httin'melcbeii (Ger.) x. A 

dWMie.— 2. An obsolete organ-stop, by 
drawing which 2 reed-pipes were caused 
to sound continuously until it was 
pushed in, - 3. The Balalaika, which 
has a sympathetic strinj^. — 4. The 
drones * of the hurdy-gurdy. 

Humoresque. (Ger. ffum^e/ke,) A 
composition of humorous or fantastic 

style. See Caprice. 

Hurdy-g^rdy. (Ger. Dreh'leier^ Ran'. 
ernlHer; Fr. vielle ; It. li'ra Ud/i^a.) 
A stringed instr. with a body shaped like 
that of a lute or giiitar. and from 4 to 6 
strings, only 2 of which are melody- 
strings, the others being merely drones 
tuned ^ f'fth apart. The melody-strings 
(compass ^ ■ J^ — are stopped by 
about a I vP / ■=) means of keys 
octaves : ^ controlled hy 

the left hand; the right hand turns 
a crank at the tail-end of the instr., 
whicli causes a rosined wheel impinging 
on all the strings to revolve, thus pro- 
ducing the hush and strident tone. 



The hurdy-gurdy was in great vogroe 
from the loth to the 12th century. 

Hur'tig(Ger.) Quick, brisk, swift; prtsto. 

Hydrau'iicon. An hydraulic organ. 

Hydraulic organ. (Ger. tVa/serorgfl: 

(jk.. hydra h' loy ; l.at. or'^anum hvd> at('- 
li(um.) A small kind of organ, inv. by 
Kte^os of Alexandria (180 B. C). in 
which the wind-pressure was regulated 

bv water. 

Hymn. (Ger. and Fr. Hymne; It. in'm.) 
A religious or sacred song ; usually, a 

metrical poem to be sung by a congre- 
gation... In foreign usage, a national 
song of lofty character, such as the 

Alarseillaise. 

Hy'per (r,k.) Over, above; often occurs 
in compounds, as kyperdiapa' soti^ the 
octave above ; hyperdiapen'Uy the fifth 
above, etc. . .In the Hreek transposing 
scales (see Greek music) hyper signihed 
a fourth higher. (Lat. equivalent super ^ 

Hypercatalectic In dipodic versifica- 
tion, a line having a redundant half- 
foot (either thesis or arsis) is thus 
termed ; hypercaiakxis being much state 

of redundancy. 

H^'po (Gk.) Under, below ; frequent 
m compounds, as hypodiapa' son, the 
octave below, hypoditiprn'te, the fifth 
below, hypodi^onos^ the third below. . . 
In the Greek transposing .scales (see 
Greek music) and the church-modes 
(see Mode), hypo signified a fourth 
below ; in ^e ancient Greek modes, a 
fifth below. (Lat* equivalent xw^.) 

I. 

I (It., masc. pi.) The. 

lam^s. A metrical foot of s syllables. 

one short and one long, with the ictus 

on the long (^ — 

las'tian. Same as Ionian^ 

Ic'tus. Accent or stress, either rhythmi- 
cal or metrical. 

Idea. A musical idea is a figure, motive, 
phrase or strain, with or without har- 
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II [It., masc. sing.) The. 

Iitboccatu'ra (It.) i. Mouthpiece (of 

a winU-instr.) — 2. Lip 2. 

Iinbro'glio (it.) "Embroilment, con- 
fusion". A pass.i;^^e in which the rhythm 
of the different parts is sharply con- 
trasted and perplexing in effect. 

iiiitaii'do(It) Imitadng. 

Imitation. {LAi.imila* lio; Fr. imitation; 
It. imitazio'ni- : Cicr. .Vach'ahmitn.r) 
The repetition of a motive, phrase or 
theme proposed by one part (the anie^ 
cedent) in another part (the ronsequent), 
with or without modification.../, at 
the fifths octave^ etc.. that in which the 
consequent follows tho antecedent ;it 
the interval of a fifth, octave, etc. . . /. hy 
augmentation^ that in which the time- 
value of each note of the anter'-dent is 
increased according to a certain ratio in 
the consequent (J ^, or J - J . etc). 
../. by diminution^ that in which the 
time-value of each note in the ante- 
cedent is decreased according to a cer- 
tain fatio in the consequent ( J J 
etc.).../. hv /;/:'.■•■ .'■,>//. that in which 
each ascending interval of the ante- 
cedent is answered by a like descend- 
ing interval in the C()nsc(iuent. and 
descending intervals by ascending ones. 
, .Canonic t'., strict imitation (see Ca- 
non)... Free , that in which certain 
modifications of the antecedent are per- 
mitted in the consequent (e. g. augmen- 
tation, diminution, reversed imitation, 
as explained above ; or when certain 
intervals are answered by others, the 
time- value of certain notes altered, etc. ) ; 
oppwscd to Strict imitation, in wliich 
the couiicqucat answers the antecedent 
note for note and interval for interval . 
..Rt'tro^raift- i., that in which the 
theme is repeated backwards {rirti- e 
retro); see Canerizam. 

Irn'mer (CSer.) Always ; continuously ; 
immrr starker WirJenJ, continually 
growing louder ; intrner langsattur, 
slower and slower; immer langsam^ 
slowly throughout. 



Imperfection, i. See Notation, §3.— 
2. In a ligature, the presence of a breve 
as final note, indicated by using the 

figura obliqua ( 1^ ). 

Imperio'sOi-ft (ft.) Imperious, liaughty, 
lofty. 

Im'peto (It) Impetuosity. /. , or 

impetuosamen'te^ impetuously. . .Jmpe- 
tuositi^\ i!ape^oaiy>..Impeiue^so^ -a, 

impetuous 

Implied discord. An interval which, 
though not itself dissonant, is contained 
within a dissonant chord ; e. g. a ma- 
jor third in uv te " . . . Imf^Hcd in- 
the chord : |^ 3 ■ U:rval (in tho- 
rough bass), an interval not indicated 
by a figure, but understood, 3 
e. g. the sixth and fourth Lgju^ z- 
in a chord of the second 

Imponen'te (It.) Imposing, Impressive. 

Imprcsa'rio (It.) The agent or mana- 
ger of a traveling opera or concert-com- 
pany. — Occasionally, an instructor of 

sinj^ers in opera or concert. 

Impromp'tu. i. An improvisation. — 
2. A composition of loose and extem- 
poraneous form and slight deyelop< 

ment ; a fantasia. 

Imprope'ria (Lat., "reproaches".) In 
the Koroan ritual, a series of antiphons 

and responses forminj^ part of the 
solemn service substituted, on the 
morning of Good Friday, for the usual 
daily Mass. 

Impropri'etas (I. at ) A term applied 
to a ligature when its first note is not a 
breve, but a long ; indicated, when the 
second note ascends, by a descending 
tail to the right or left of the first; 
when the second note descends, by the 
absence of the tail. Opp. XoPrcfrietat, 

Improvisation. Extemporaneous music- 

al performance. 

Improviser (Fr.) To improvise. . ./w- 
provisateur (-trici^, a male (female) lm> 

prciviNcr. 

Improvisier'maschifle (Ger.) A melo- 
araph. 
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IncalzanMo (It.) " Pursuins hotly." 

See Stringendo. 

Incarna'tus. Part of the Credo. See 
Mass* 

Inch of Wind. See Wt^hU 

Inchoa''tio (I--at.) Theintrnductor5'tonfs 
or intonation of a plain-song chant. 

Incomplete stop. A partial stop (or- 
gan). 

Incrociamen'to (It.) Crossing. 
Indeci'so (It.) Undecided, 

Independent chord, harmony, triad. 

One whicii is consonant (i. e. contains 
no dissonance), and is therefore not 

oblig^ed to change to anotlier by pro- 
gression or resolution ; opp. to Depend- 

Index. Same as Direct. 

ladifferen'te (Tt.) Indifferent, careless. 
. . JndifferentemenUe^ or can indijfi'- 
rei^xa, indifferently, etc. 

Infenut'le (It) Infernal, hellish. 

Infinite canon, (It. ca'nane i$ifini*io») 

See Ccifion. 

Inflati'lia (Lat.) Inflatiie or wind-in- 
struments. 
Jnfrabass' (Ger.) Subbass. 

Ing^an'no (It.) Deceit. . . Caden^ta d'in- 

ganno, deceptive cadence. 

Ing^res'sa. Name of the Introit in the 
Ambrosian rite. 

Inlialt (Ger.) Contents; idea, concep- 
tion ; subject-matter. 

Inharmooic relation. See False rehi- 
Hon, 

Inner parts. Parts lying between the 
highest and lowest. . pedal, a 

pMal-point in such put or pai^. 

In'nigr (Ger.) Heartfelt, sincere; fer- 
vent, intense ; with deep, tnie feeling ; 
equivalent to It. affettuo'soy con ajfet'- 
to; i$^Hmo, intimis' simo . . . Alit in'- 
nij^em A us'tfruck, with heartfelt ex- 

ftression . . . In' nigkeity deep emotion or 
eeling, fervency, intendty. . 
lichy same as Itmig. 

In'no (It.) Hymn. 



XT.. 



Insensiliile (It.) Tm perceptible... /m* 

si-nsibtlmrfr' ff , insensibly. 

Insisten'^do (li.) Insistently, urgently, 
with strong stress. (Also eon insisten- 

za.) 

In'standig- (Ger.) Ufgent, pressii^. 

(Also adverb.) 

Instan'te (It.) Urgent, pressing. .,/»- 
stantemen'te^ urgently, etc. 

Instrument. (Oer. nnJ Fr. Fnstrunwnt' ; 
It. instrumen' to, istrumen'to, stromen'' 
to, strumer^to.) A list of the pnadpl 
modern instruments is given oppositi . 
according to Gevacrt's classification , 
the asterisk (*) indicates that the instr. is 
little used in the orchestra ; the brack- 
ets ([ J), that it is obsolete, or nearly so. 

Instrument (Kr.) /. h an hct, bow-in- 
strument . . .1. h cordeSy stringed instni- 
ment. . .1. h percussion^ percussive in- 
strument. . .1. h vent, wind-instrument. 

Instrumentation. (Ger. Instrumentu'- 
rung; Fr. instrumentation; It. istni- 
nuntaaiyne.) The theory and practice 

of composing, arranging, or adapting 
music for a body of instruments of dif- 
ferent kinds, especially for orchestia. 
(See Orchestra, Orchestration.)~hi- 
strumentierun^ (Ger.) is a term also oc- 
casionally apphed to pfte. -music to de- 
note dynamic shading and variety of 
touch ; sometimes with reference to all, 
at oUiers to single, parts. 

IntavnU're (It.) i. To write out or 

copy in tablature or score. — i. To set 
to music. .Jnlavolatu'ra^ (a) tablature ; 
ip) notation ; if) figured bass. 

In'tegcr va'lor nota'rum (Lat.) "In- 
tegral v,ilt,e i f the nv'tr-s", i. e. their 
absolute duration at an average tempo, 
a question of high Importance before 
the invention of tempo-marks and th.e 
metronome. Michael Praetorius s^iys 
(i63o), that about SoAfw/ora (=breves, 
the tempus, or unit of measure, then 
being the breve j-:^) should fill 7>i 
minutes, thus: 

8o|-^ =7i minutes 

lo} ^ =x min.=IO} M.M.; hence 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

I. Stringed InBtniments. 

. . J Violin. Violm, 

I. with 4 itnog» ^ vtoloncdlo. Double^MH 



A. StrinjQt, rubbed 



a) by a bow 



8. with mort than j *VioIa li'amore 
4 strings ( [Viols, various] 



lb) by a wheel turned by a crank Hurdf-gurdys Piam * vi tlin 



1 ^\ K.. « ^. * >• without finjBerb.Harp 

B.Striiig*,phidced \ ^^"^ ^^^''^ \ 2. withfiBgerB«ud*GuTtar, ♦Mandolin, «Zither, [Lute] 

' b) by a keyboard-mechamsm ' ' " 

C*^rings, percusa- j a) directly by the play — 



' ( al aiiectly by tne player 
i b) by a keyboard-mechanism 



^Harpsichord] 



itnbalon (or Tympanon)»xylopliom- 
Pianoforte 



XI. WInd-ISBtrnments. 



A. With mouth- i a) lateral 

lb) whistle-llke 



B. ^thread 



a) cylindrical tube -\- beating reed 

b) conical tube beating reed 

,c) conical tube ^ double iced 



Flutes, Picccilos. Fife 
[Flfltcs a bcc], •Flageolet 
\ [Chalumcau], clariaeti, *altcl^ 
) rinet (bas^ci-horn)« btiML 
Saxophones, *octavin 
Oboe, *haut bois d*amoiir« altKtboe flV 

cor anglais 
•Samisophfines 

Baasoon, quint-baaioon, dottble>baa> 



C. With mouth* 



'a) natural 



b)chronutle 



{Horn, natural 
Tnimpet, natural 
*Post-hom 
♦Bugle, military 
Trombones, slide-trun^pet 
( [Cornet to. Serpent] 
a. withholesOceya) \ *Kev-bu^le, or key-tmmpet 
(^*Ophicleide 
Valve'hom 
Vahre-trumpet 

Vahra-mmbone, C**fea^ tenor, *baai> 
Comet a plstom 

Valve-bugles or laxhoras ; Tabasor 
saxhorns 



I. with slide 



3. with valves (pis* 
tons) 



D. Ptolypheaie 



A. With a 
bnne 



B. AutophoBic 



^ a) without keyboard . 
) b) with keyboard 



with tubes 
without tubes 



Organ * 

Unnnoniun, *Vocalioa 



III. laetninieBte of PercuaniM. 

Kettledrums 

Bast drum, dde-drum, etc. 
Bdb. carillons. Glockenspiel 
_! Triangle, cymbals, tam-tam. 



a) with tones of determinate pitch 

b) with tones of Indeterm. pitch 

a) with tones of determinate pitch 

b) with tones of indeterm. pitch 



cas- 



tanets, etc. 



inatrumental strain or passaj^e connect- 

injf the lines or stanzas of a hymn, etc. 

— 3. An instmmental piece played 

between certain portions of the church 

service (Lat. inierlu'dium). 
lotecntMe (Fr.) i. Interlude \.—2. An 

operetta in one act. 
IstermeMio (It., dimin. iutennedUt'io.) 

Interlude 2. 

Inteimes'so (It.) Ifttermem were otig- 

inally short mus. entr'actes in the Italian 
tra^dies, of a verjr simple description, 



Having reached this stage, they merely 
had to be detached from the larger work 
to form a self-existent operetta or 
huffa. — Instrumental music sometimes 
takes the place of the old initrmezzi in 
modem dramas (e. that to the *' Mid- 
summer-night's Dream," by Mendels- 
sohn)... The term intermezzo is also 
tedmically applied to many short move- 
ments connecting the main divisions of 
a symphony or other extended work ; 
sometimes to entire long movements, 
or even to indeoendent CMnDOsitions. . . 
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INTBRROTTO— INTERVAL. 



Interrot'to (It.) Interrupted. . .//i/^r- 
ruMte^ntt interraptioci. 

Interval, {l^t, intertml' lum ; Ger. /«- 

tervalt ;Yx. intervallf ; It. intervaVlo.) 
The difference in pitch between a tones. 
— For namingf the various intervals 
there are 2 systenT^ in vog;iie ; both are 
founded upon and derived from the 
names of the intervals formed, in the 
diatonic major scale, between the key- 
note and the successive ascending de- 
grees ; in both the 1st degfree is called 
a Printi (or First)^ the 2nJ a Sri <'fi^i\ 
the 3rd a Third (or Tierce), 4th a 
Fourth (or Quart), 5th a Fifth {or 
Quint), 6th a Sixth (or S,.\t), 7th a 
Seventh (or Sept)^ and the 8th an Octave 
(or Eighth). In the typical scale of 6- 
major the standard intervals are as 
follows, counting upward from the key- 
note, C : 



{TABLE I,) 




(i) The older system, that in general 
use, will be explained first ; premising, 
that intervals are always considered as 
measured ttpwards from the lower tone 
to the higher, unless expressly accom- 
panied with the epithet below or lotcer. 
Table III includes the standard inter- 
vals and tiieir direct derivatives between 

and 

Table III shows (.-/) that each major 
or/^yVr/ interval, wtienmdened by a 

semitone, becomes au^^mentcd ; that 
each major interval, narrowed by a 
semitone, becomes minor; and that 
each minor ox /er/rr/ \nXcrva\ , narmsvcd 
by a semitone, becomes diminishea' ; 
tliat by inverting the intervals : 



8 



45678 



7654321 

a PL'i tV' I interval becom«t perfect 
a Major '* " minor 

a Minor " " major 

an Augmented " diminished 

& Diminished ** " augmented; 



F 

Fifth.... — G — G: 

Sixth.... —A —A 

Seventh. — B ~i 

Octave.. — C 



—Co 

-C9 



monic ; {D) the division of the Octave 
in Equal Temperament. 

(2) In the newer system, all the 
standard inter>'als are called major; 
any major interval widened by a semi- 
tone becomes augmented, if narrowed 
by .T semitone, it is minor; and any 
minor interval narrowed by a semitone 
becomes diminished; 

(TABLE 11,) 

Inter- Ma- Aug- j^jj^^^ DIminUhed. 
v.ils. jor. meiited. 
S. c. >tid...C— D C- DJt C"Dt> C-Dbb or C«-l>» 

third... -E -Ett -F.t> -E5^ -Vh 

Fourth.. — F -F# -h> —V^ — FS> 

_G», _Glv> 

-At> -Abb 

-n 

The latter system is simpler and more 
coiisLst-'iit than the old, and might be 
advantageously substituted for it if all 
leading musicians in England and 
America would agree to adopt it ; other- 
wise, its occasional use can serve only 
to increase the confusion unhappily pre- 
vailing in Fn owlish musical terminolog)'. 
In this Dictionary the older system is 
adhered to throughout. An interval is : 
— Au^mrtjtt'if, when wider by a chroma- 
tic semitone than major or perfect... 
Chromatic^ when occurring between * 
key-tone and a tone foreign tn the key. 
. . Compound, when wider than an oc- 
tave ; thus a Ninth is an Octave pins a 
Second, a Tenth is an Octave plus a 
Third, ^tc. . .Consonant, when not re- 
quiring resolution (comp. Cons&nAnee\ 
. .Diatonic, when oih nnin;^ between 2 
tones belonging to the same key (ex- 
ceptions, the ttugm. 2nd and ^th of 
the harmfinic minor scale). . .Dimin- 
ished, when a chromatic semitone nar- 
rower than minor or perfect. . .Disso^ 
':nit, when requiring resolution (comp. 
Dissonance). . ^Enharmonic, when both 
Its tones, though having different letter- 
names, are represented by one and the 
same tone on an instr. of fixed intona- 
tion. . .Extreme, see Aupnented. . . 
Plat, see Diminished. , .Ifarmonie, 
when both tones are sounded together. . . 
Imperfect, Diminished.. .Inverted, 
when the higher tone is lowered, or th^- . 
lower tone raised, by an octave {see ^^^glC 
Table I). . .Major ; according to Table | 



INTERVAL. 
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B. 

Tlivttrt«d Inter- 
vals. 

Perfect Octave 
(r:2) 

iJimin. Ociave 
(25 : 48) 

Major Seventh 
(8 : 15) 

Minor Seventh 
(9 : 16) 

Dimin. Seventh 
(75 : 128) 

Major Sixth 
(3:5) 

Minor Sixth 
(5:8) 

Auem. Fifth 
(16 : 25) 

Dimin. Sixth 
(675 : 1024) 

Perfect Fifth 

h: 3) 

r>imin. I'ifth 
(25 : 36) 

Augm. Fourth 
(18 : 25) 

Perfect Fourth 

(3 : 4) 
Dimin. Fourth 
(25 : 3a) 

Major Third 
(4:5) 

Minor Third 

fS: 6) 

Dimin. Third 
(225 : 256) 

Major Second 
(8:9) 




0.41666 



0.58333 



0.66666 



0.83333 
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Minor ^ when a chromatic semitone tiar- 
rower than major or perfect. ..Perfect: 
the Prime, Fourth, Fifth, and Octave. 
. ,JieduHdani^ see Au^'"ii'>tud. . . Sharp, 
see Augmented. • *Siinpu, when not 
wider than the QHiuvt^,* .Super fimm^ 
see Augmented. 

In'timo, latimis'simo (It.) Coqipare 
Innig, 

Intooa're (It.) To intone. 

Intonation, r. The production of tone, 
either instrumental or vocal, especially 
the latter ; when appKed totiie f»itch of 
the tone produced, it is said to be cor- 
rect, pure, just, true, etc., in opposition 
to incorrect, impure, false. — 2. The 
method of chanting employed in Plain 
Song. — ^3. The opening notes leading 
up to the redting-tone of a chant... 
Fixed intonation^ see Fixed. 

In'tonator. See Monochord i. 

Intonatu^ra, Intoiutzio'nfi (It.) Intona- 
tion ; pitch. 

Intooie'ftn (Ger.) To intone ; also, to 
voice (as organ-pipes) ; voicing. 

Intra'da. (It. intra' ta, entra'ta; Ger. 
Intra' de ; Fr. entree.) i. An instru- 
mental prelude or overture, especially 
the pompous introduction to ihf earlier 
dramas and operas ; hence applied to 
opening movements of various descrip- 
tions. — 2. See Entree. 

Intre'pido,-a (It.) WoX^l. . . Intn-piJa- 
nun boldly. . .InlnpuUz' za, boldm.-.s. 

Introdnction. A phrase or dmsion pre- 
liminary to and prep.ir.atory of a com- 
position or movement ; may vary in 
length from a short strain up to an ex- 
tended and independent movement. 
(It. introduzio'ne.) 

Intro'it. (Lat. intro'itus, "entrance"; 
It. intri/i^,) ' An anttphon sung while 
the priest is approaching^ the altar to 
celebrate the Mass ; formerly an entire 
psalm, but abbreviated later. — In the 
mo lern Anglican Church, an anthem or 
psaim. 

Invention. A short piece in free con- 
trapuntal style, developing one motive 
in an Impromptu fashion. (Comp. 



or its higher note an octave lower (see 
Interval); r(?;///<7fiiuf intervals must first 
be reduced to simple ones, and then in- 
verted : — ^B) A chord is inverted when 
its lowest note is not the root ; thvs any 
triad has 2 inversions, e.g.: 

b 




vt f'av. wdimo. 

a is the fundamental position: f>, rst in- 
version^ or chord of the sixth ; c, and 
inversion^ or chord of the fourth and 
sixth ;— a chord of the seventh has 3 

inversions, e. g. : 

a l> c d 




ttt inv. andifi: . j'd inz . 

a, fund, position ; b, rsf t'fi-'rrsion, or 
chord of the fifth and sixtli . i , j>.',/ in- 
version, or chord of the third and fourth: 
d, jrd invt-rsion, or chord of the second. 
— 2. In double counterpoint, the trans^ 
position of 2 part'^, the higher being set 
below the lower, or vice versa ; this trans- 
position may be by an octave or some 
other interval, and is technically termed 
' ' inversion in the octave ",'*in the fifth", 
• * in the tenth **, etc— 3. The tepetition 
of a theme in contrary motion, ascend- 
ing intervals being answered by de- 
scending ones, and vice versa; also 
called hnitation in contrary motion, or 
imitation by inversion. — 4. An organ- 
point is termed inverted when in some 
other part than the lowest. 
Invi'tatory. (T at. inzilnto'rium^ Tn 
the R.C. Church, the variable antiphon 
to the Venite, at matins ; — in the Greek 
> hurch, the triple "O come, let us 
worship ", preceding the psalm at each 
of the canonical hours ; — in the Angli* 
can Church, the vcrsicle " Praise ye the 
Lord " with the response " the Lord's 
name be praised at matins. 

Ionian. See Mode. 

I'ra (Tt.) Wrath, passion ; con ira. 
wrathfully, passionately. ..Ira'to, wrath- 
ful, passionate. ^ Google 

Ir]«]idaiB,-e (Fr.) Hiberalaa. Iil^ ^ 



ISTESSO TEMPO— jUBELHORN. 



In prosody, an itorr. foot is one divisi- 
ble into 2 parts containing an equal 
number of rhythmic units, i. e. one 
having thesis and wans of equal length ; 

as the dactyl ( — anapest 
— ), and spondee ( — \ — ). 

Istes'so tempo, 1' (It.) " The same 
tempo ** (or mat) ; signifies (t) that the 

tempo of cither the measure or measure- 
note remains as before, after a ciiange 
of time-si|:nature ; or (2) that a move- 
ment previously interrupted is to be re- 
sumed. (Also Lo siesso tempo.) 

Istnimen'to (It.) Instrument. . ./j// // - 
menii a piz'zico (Ger. Kneif instru- 
ments), stiinj,u-(I instr.5? plucked with 
fingers or -^{^cxx-^xw, . . Jstrumentauo'- 
ne^ instrumentation. 

Italian sixth. See Extreme. 

Italien,-ne (Fr.) Italian; h Vitaiienntt 

in the Italian style. 

I'te, mis'sa est. See Mass. 

J. 

Jack. I. Tn the h.Trpsichord and cl.-ivi- 
chord, an upright sii[) of wood on the 
rear end \>f the key-lover, carrying (in 
the farmer) a bit of cro\v-(juil! set at a 
rig'r.t .^ngle so as to pluck or twang the 
strin^% or (in the latter) a metallic tan- 
p^ent. — 2. In the pfte., the escapement- 
lever, usually called the hopper at grass- 
hopper. 

J agd'horn (Ger. ) Hunttng-hom . . Jai^d'- 
stUck, hunting-piece. 

Ja'cferchor (Ger.) Hunters' chorus ; 

Luiiiiiig-chorus. 

Jale'o (Span.) A Spanish national dance 

for one performer. In 3-8 time and 

moderate tempo. 

JaIousie'schwelier(Ger.) The "Vene- 
tian-blind " swell. See Svfell. 

Jan'izary music. (Ger. Janitscha'mt- 
musik, music for triangle, cymbals, and 
bass drum.) According to Grove, the 
Janizary band "contained I large and 
3 small oboes, and i piccolo flute, all of 
very shrill character ; i large and 2 
small kettledrums, one big and 3 small 
long drums, 3 cymbals, and 2 triangles". 



. .Jen ik fltitcs, flute-stop. . ,Jeu demu^ 
tation, {a ) nuitation-stop ; {b) mixture- 
stop. . .Jeu df iimitres. Glockenspiel. . . 

Jeu de vio/es, consort of viols. . .Jeu de 
voix huma{)u\ vox humana . . . C^r<i«</ 

jeu^ ptein Jen, full organ ; full power. 
. .Demi'jeUy half power. 

Jew's-harp. (Ger. Maultrommel; Fr. 

tn>mpe, j^in»tiHiri{i- ,• It. tri'tn'ba.) A 
small instr. with a rigid iron frame, 
within which is adjusted a thin, vibra- 
tile metallic tongue ; the frame is held 
between the teeth, and the metallic 
tongue» being plucked witli tlie finger, 

prrxlnces tones r'-i:i tt im-fi in loudness 
and determined m piicli by the cavity 
(air-space) of the month. — Formerly also 
Jew's-trump, trump, tromp. 

Jig. (Fr. and Ger. Gigue; It. gi^ga.) A 
species of country-dance, though with 
all conceivable modifications of step 
and gesture, usually in triple or com- 
pound time, and in rapid tempo. — In 
the Suite, the Gigue is genmlly the 
last movement. 

Jingles. The disks of metal attached at 
intervals to the hoop of the tambourine. 

JoctllA'tor (Lat.) See Jongleur, 

JoMeln {verb), Jo'dlcr (www) (Ger.) A 

favorite style of singing among the in- 
habitants of the Alps, characterized by 
a frequent and unprepared alternation 

of falsetto tones with those of the chest- 
register. A Jodlcr is a song or refrain 
sung as above. 

Jongleur (Fr.) A wandering minstrel in 
medieval France, and also in England 
under the Norman kings ; later, a jug- 
gler or mountebank. 

Jo'ta (Span ) A national dance fjf norih- 
ern Spain, danced by couples, in triple 
time and rapid movement, somewhat 
resembling a waltz, though with innu- 
merable extempore and fantastic varia- 
tions of step, and accompanied by the 
castanets and mandolin, with vocal in- 
terludes. 

Jouer (Fr.) To play (any instrument) ; 

used witii tk^ du^ de /'. 
Jour (Fr., " day.'*) A c«rde h jour is an 

open string. 

In'ha.. A u. i of the nceroes in the 
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JUBILATE— KERAULOPHON. 



Jubila'te. In the Anglican liturgy, the 
looth psalm, following the second les- 
son in the morninjj «;ervire ; nnmed 
from tlie tirst word uf the psalm in the 
Vulgate. 

Jabila'tio (Lat.) In the R.C. musical 

service, the nu-lodic cadence or c(Hia on 
the last syllable ot "alleluia"; alao 
Juinlus. 

Ju^bilus (I, at.) I. Same as Juhilatio.— 
2. An extended melodic phrase or orna- 
ment sung to one vowel. 

Jnia (Ger.) An obsolete 5 3 -foot organ - 
stop. 

Jump. I, See Dump, — 3. A leap. 

Jung^fernregal or Jun.^' f\-rnstimme 
(Ger.) Vox angelica. (Lat. also vox 

Jupiter Symphony. Mozart's49th (and 

last) symphony, in C-major. 

Juste (Fr.) Just, true, accurate (said of 
intonation). . .Justesu, purity (of tone) : 
correctness* accuracy (of ear or voice). 

Kadens' (Ger.) Cadence \ close ; ca- 1 

denza. . . Ab' gebrochi'iie A'., intcmijitcii 
oadcnce. . .Au/'geAa/frnt A'., the fer- 
mata (usually on the I chord) before 
a caiAtmn. . .Pldj^nrkadenz, plagal ca.- 
dctkcxt. . . Tru^kadmz^ deceptive ca- 
dence. . . Un'vollkommene {ivltkom- 
ment) A'., iraperfei t (perfect) cadence. 
—Also frequently Schiuss (close), 
which see. 

Kahuna'ika. A Hungarian national 

dance in 2-4 time .md rapid tempo, of 
an animated and pa-^sionate character. 

Kaiicant {G^x.) A ' bellow s-treader" 
<rf the older Cierman organs. . .Kalkan^- 
tenglockc, bell-signal for the blower. 

Kam'mer (Cer., imitatiti^ It. camera.') 
A private room or small hall. . .Kam'- 
$turka»taie, chamber-cantata. . .Katn'. 

!iit-rkofn/>i^tn'sf, court-composer (for a 
prince's private band ) . . . Kam'/iierkon- 
zerif (a) chamber-concert, {b) chamber- 
concerto. . . K'ani' ftti-rmiisik, chamber- 
music. ^ , Kam' HU£rmuiik<r^ court-musi- 



Ka'uon (licr.) Canon. 
Kanta'te (Ger.) CantaU. 

Kaaun'. A sort of Turkish dulcimer 

or zither with j^t strings, played with 
plectra adjusted like thimbles on the 
finger-tips. 

Kaiuelle (Ger.) Groove (in windchest.) 

Kanso'fie (Ger.) Canzone. 

Kapel'lc (Ger.) l. Kspecially in the iSth 
century, a company of musicians, either 
instrumentalists or vocalists, or both, 
maintained as part of the establishment 
of a court or nobleman, or of some 
church dignitary. — 2. In modern usage, 
an orchestra . . . A'afell' knabe, choir- 
boy. . . mdstei\ (a) conductor of 
an orchestra ; Choir-master. (Some- 
times literally translated chapfl-masUr^ 
. . h'api'f nu-'istrrmti'ik, "band-master 
music", i. e. music tilted with reminis- 
cences from works familiar to the coa« 
diictor-romposer.and hence the reverse 
of original. 

Kapodas'ter (Ger.) Capotasto. 
KmsMtiofi' (Ger.) Cassazione. 
Kastagnet'tea (Ger.. pi.) Castanets. 
Katalck'tisch (Ger.) Catalectic. 

Ka'tzenmusik ((kr , " cat-music". > A 
cailithumpian concert, mock serenade. 

Kavati'ne (Ger.) Cavatina. 

Kasoo^ A musical ( ?) toy, consistingof 

a pasteboard tul>e furnished with a gut 
string, which vibrates when the per- 
former sings into the tube. 
Keck ((ier.) Bold, confident ; pert. 
(Also adverb.), . .K<ci^htit^ boldness, 
confidence. 

Kehle (Ger.) Throat., .AV*/7>rfl|-. 

keit, vocal ^^\. . . Keht kopf, larynx. 
. .Keht schlag (Fr. coup de glotu), sud- 
den, firm attack of a vocal tone, the vo- 
cal cord«; closing and adjusting them- 
selves simultaneously with the emission 
of mr. 

KehntV, Kehrans' ((>er.) Familiar 
term for the concluding dance at a 

party or ball. 

Ken'ner (Ger.) A coanois§eyr» expert. 
Kent bugle. (Ger. Kentharn,) Key- 
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reedy. In v. by Gray and Dai^dson of 

England. 

Keren. A Hebrew trumpet. 

Kes'sel (Ger.) Cup (in mouthpiece of 
brass instr.s). . . AVj'jf^awXv, kettle- 
drum (usually simply Pauke). 

Ket'tentrilter (Ger.) Chain of trills. 

Kettledrum. (Ger, Pau'kc; Fr. tim- 
baUj It. tim'pano.) The only orches- 
tral drum tuned to accord with other 
instruments. It consists of a hollow 
brass or copper hemisphere (the ki ttle) 
resting on a tripod, wiili a /uad of vel- 
lum stretched by means of an iron ring 
and tightened by .1 !^et of YrjT.if or a 
system of corJssiu^l I'/ acts. 1 1 is gt r.c! - 
ally played in pairs, the larger drum 
yielding' any tone from to ^ , and the 
smaller „ — , , accord- 



f r o m 

B:> to /: 



in 



a s 



the head 



is relaxed or tightened. The timpani 
were formerly noted as transposing in- 
str.s (i.e. in C, with theadded direction 
" Timpani ia .£{7, in Z^," etc.), but now 
the notes desired are generally Mrritten. 
As used at fu st, they took only the tonic 
and dominant of the movement, chiefly 
as a rhythmical reinforcement ; now 
they take very various iiUervals, and 
are employed to obtain musical and 
dramado effects. They are struck with 
2 sticks having elastic handles and soft 
knobs of felt, sponge, and the like. 

Key (l). (Ger. Ton'art; Fr. mode^ ton; 
It. nu/ttoy ttfm^ The series of tones 
forming any given major or minor 
scale, considered with special reference 
to their harmonic relations, particularly 
the relation of the other tones to the 
tonic, or key-note ; the term "scale" 
indicates simply their mdodic succes- 
sion. (Comp. Tonality.) Each key is 
named after its key-note, as C-major, 
d-minor. See General View, page 108. 
The following : 

Vf^^ffyr ^ C-sharpmaj.[=/)-flat maj.] 
J ( A -sharp min.[=i5f.flat min.J 

major] 
sharp min. ] 



j <7-flat maj.r=/.'- 
| ( ^n^fr M-flatmin.t=i?.: 



a remote ki^y ... Major JLwy, one* 
having a major third ruid major sixth. 

Minor key, one ha\ iu- a minor third 
and sixth . . . jVatural hy, one with 
neither sharps nor flats in the signature. 
..ParalUl key, (a) a minor key with 
the same key«note as the given major 
key, or vice versa ; (/-) same as — A't-la- 
ti ve k^y, see Helativt'. . .A'c'motc' key, an 
indirectly rektted key (comp. Phone y%Xi' 

Key (2). (Ger. Tas'te; Fr. touch- ; It. 
tn'sto.) I. A digital or finger-lever In 
a pfte., organ, etc.— 2. A pedal or foot- 
key in the organ and pedal-piano. 

Key (3). (Ger. Klap'pe ; Fr. chf ; 
It. ckia'vc) In various wind-instr.s, a 
mechanical contrivance for opening or 
closing a hole in the side of the tube, 
thus shortening or lengthening the vi« 
brating air-column and consequently 
raising or lowering the pitch of the loue 
produced. The key here replaces the 
iinger-tip; it is attached tn a iever 
worked by the finger or tnumb. and 
differs in principle from the vahe in. 
lying flat outside the tube. 

Key (4). A tuning-key. 

Key (5). A clef. (Obsolete.) 

Key-action. In the pfte. or organ, the 
entire mechanism connected with and 
set in action by the keys, including the 
latter themselves. 

Keyboard. (Ger. Klaviatur' ; Fr. , 
vier ; It. taslatu'ra, tastie'ra.) i he 
keys or digitalsof the pfte., organ. etc., 
taken collectively. The modern stand- 
ard keyboard is the product of an evo- 
lution extending: over 1,000 years. — Its 
f d ir f : lival at present i.s the 
Janko keyboard, inv. by Paul von 
Jank6of Totis, Hungary, in 1882. which 
presents to the eye the appearance of 
six different rows of keys arranged step- 
wise, one above the other. liul the 
corresponding keys in the 1st, 3rd. and 
5th rows are all fixed on one key-lever ; 
thus, if C be struck in the ist (lowest) 
row, the corresponding keys in the 3rd 
and 5th rows are depressed ; further, 
the 2nd, 4Lii, and 0th rows are simijady^ 



Google 
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KEY-BUGLE— KEY-NOTE. 



GENERAL VIEW OF THE KEYS. 



t C-maJor 
I A-miftor 



German, 
A moll 



French. 



Ut majeur 
L;i tnineur 



Italian. 



Do maggtore 
La cuDorft 



» Nattind 




G dur 
Emoll 



D dur 
U awU 



\ A m.ij.jr A dur 

) l-'-»harp minor Vu moU 

E -major E dur 

C>ahairp miner CU moil 



B-major H dur 

: G-»barp minor Ci& moll 



'-'^^ '^ i t - J F-sh trp major Ft$ dur 
\ D'shaip minor Dis moU 



f»i >I majeur 
Mi luiueur 



Re mnjeur 
Si miacur 



Fa tiiesc luiueur 



Mi majeiir 

Ut die>c mincur 



Si majeur 

Sol dieie mincur 



7a diiso majonr 
RftdUaemineur 



Sol maggtore 
Mi minore 



Re maggiors 
Si miaure 



La maggiore 
Ya diesis tuiaore 



Do diesis minore 



Si mag^iore 
Sol diesu minore 



Fa diesis mag^ote 
Re dte»i« minore 



Sharp 
keya* 



- J fi-flat major Gcs dur 



E-flat minor £a moll 



I D>flat major Dev dur 




B<4atmiQar BmoU 



I jPl^?. I > j A-flat major As dur 

| Kr " } P-minor F moll 

I Jf t pr - ■— ■ J E-flat major Es dur 

Iror P 1 C-minor C moU 

l-J?^ J B-flat 

| m r t G-mil 



lit major B dur 
Gmott 



j K-major 
I Dnninor 



F dur 
Dmoll 



Sol bemol majeur Sol bemolle magglace 
Mi b£nu>l mineui Ml bemolle minors 



Rl 1>4mol majeur Re bemolle maggioto 
Si btool mincur Si bemolle minore 



La Mmol majeur La bemolle maggiore 
Fa mincur Fa minore 



Mi bemol majeur Mi beraolle maggiore 
Ut mioeur Do minore 



Si bemol majeur Si bemolle maggiore 
Sol mincur Sol minore 



Fa majeur 
R6 mincur 



Fa maggiore 
Re minore 



Flat 
keys. 



keys \% C D £ Jwhite] F% Ai\ row; C| [black] FGAB [white] 

I 



Xblack] c [white], etc. ; in the upper! «j( [black], etc.: 



tipper MW of keys (in pail ^ CiJ F GAB cjf 

lower '* " " C D E F^: 0:+ Ail c. 



Consequently, a chromatic scale is t Key-chord, i he tonic triad, 
played by the simple alternation be- 1 Keyed violin. A piano-vioUn. 
tween the successive keys of any 2 aa- I 
joining rows; the lingering of all the K,ey-lail. bee i^*//. 
major scales is uniform, and all minor 
scales are also fmjrereJ 



\vi(Uh of an octave on ihc 



alike. 



The 



Key-harp. 

rcsembl 
similar ke.v'. 



^. {Vr. etavi-harpe.) An instr/ ^^Qgl 
in;^: a pfte. in form, and with a ° 



ins^ a ispt of 
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Keyship. Tonality. 

Key*signature. See Signature. 

Key-stop. A key (digital) attached to 
the fingerboard of a violin so as to re- 
place the fingers in stoppings the strings; 
the instr. is then called a key-stop (or 
keyed-stop) violin, (Comp. Klavier- 

K^-tone. Same as key-note. 

Key-trumpet. A tnimpet provided with 

keys. 

Kicks (Ger.) The " goose ". 

Kin. An ancient Chinese inslr., consist- 
ing' of a soundboard with 2 bridges, 
over which silk strings varying in num- 
ber from 5 to 25 are stretched ; they are 
plucked with the fingers. 

KinMerscenen (Ger.) Scenes of Child- 
hood (Schumann)... AiV<^f/'j/tff<fe#, 
pieces for children. 

Kind'lich (Ger.) Childlike ; with fresh, 
naive effect. 

Xing. An ancient Chinese instr., con- 
sisting of a graduated series of 16 sonor- 
ous Stones (or plates oC metal), sus- 
pended by cords and struck with a 

mallet. 

Kir'chenmusik (Ger.) Church-music. 
..Kir^chenton i^K.-tme"), a church- 
mode. .. A'/ r'f7/f';;i.''77, ((/) the styte of 
harmonic progression peculiar to the 
medieval church-modes; {b) the style 
of sacred music. 

I^is'sar. The s-strinj^ed Alnssinlan lyre. 

Kit. (Ger. Ta' schtngei^e ; t v.poc/tette; 
It. sordi'no.) The small old-^hioned 

violin used by dancing-masters, with 
the accordatura -a*, and about 16 
inches in length over all. 

Ki'thara (Gk.) A harp-like instr. of the 
ancient Greeks ; ancestor (in name) of 
the guitar, cithern, zither, etc. 

Klang (Ger.) i. A sound. — 2. A com- 
posite musical tone (a fun 1 1 1 ntal tone 
with its harmonics) ; rendered by Tyn- 
daii -clang".— 3. See P/wne, §1... 
Klan^boden^ soundboard (usually Re- 
sonan^bodeu. . . Klang' farbe, ** clane- 



^3 . . . K'umg'verxvandschaftt chord-re- 
lationship. 

Klap'pe (( ier.) Key 3 . . . Klap^penkorn^ 
key-bugle. 

Kluiaet'te (Ger.) Clarinet. 

Klan'tel (Ger.) Clausula, cadence... 

Bas^' l-!iius,-!, the dominant-tonic skip 
of tilc bass at the close. 

Klaviioli'ne (Ger.) See ^oline. 

Klavi'(Ger.) See C/i>v».. 

Klaviatur' (Ger.) Keyboard. . .AVtfz'i- 
atur Ffarfc (or Kfavicr-Harfe), a 

Eiano-harp, i. e. a harp with piano-key- 
oard, inv. 1893 by Ignaz Luts of 
Vienna ; the strings are plucked or 
twanged by plectra (in lieu of hammers) 
actuated by the digitals; the effect 
closely resembles that of the double- 
action harp, the tone being even fuller. 
. .KUtTnatur-Zither, piano-zither, i. e 
a small pfte. in grand shape, the sini^-i'e 
Strings of which are twanged by playing 
on the k^board; inv. 1S93 by Ignaz 
Lutz of Vienna. 

Klavier' fCer.) i. A keyboard. — 2. A 
keyboard stringed instr,; specifically, in 
the 1 8th century, a clavichord; now, a 
pfte. of any Vmd. . .A''iavicr^atiTzn:^, 
pfte. -arrangement. . ./Clavier - Hamio- 
nium, a combined pfte. and harmonium ; 
that inv. 1893 by Franz \Yoroniecki of 
Przemysl, Galicia, is shaped like a 
small grand piano, the harmonium- 
mechanism being attached below and 
behind the body and controlled by from 
5 to TO draw-Stops. . .JCiavierhoboet 
harmon 1 ph on . . . A' < -/V r'w d'i iig, suitable 
for the pfte., in pfte. -style. . ./Clavier^' 
sats, (music In) pfte.-style, pfte.-music, 
pfte. -writing . . A'/nz irr' spiel, pfte. -play- 
ing. . .A'^rt/Vr- Fw^/W^//8>, the inven- 
tion, in 1893, of Prof, de Vlaminck of 
Brussels. To a 'cello, fixed on a hor- 
izontal frame about the height of the 
knee, a keyboard is attached in such a 
manner, above the strings, that by ma- 
nipulating it the player's left hand can 
effect all stops and double-stops. With 
the bow, all the eifects on the 'cello as 
<Mrdinarily played are obtainable : while 
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Kleia (Ger.) Small; minor. . .A7<7//'- 
gidackt^ flute (organ-stop). 

Klia^ende Stim'men (( ^er. ) Speaki v. 
or soundin)!^ stops (o£ an organ) ; opp. lu 

stum' me Kc^is ter. 

Knee-stop. A lenee-lerer under the 

manual of the reed -organ ; there are 3 
kinds, used (<0 to control the supply of 
-wind ; (/) to o^ien and shut the swell- 
box ; (f) to draw all the stops. 

Kneirinstrument ((i t.) An instr. hav- 
ing strings plucked by the tiagcrs or a 
plectrtun, 

Knie'g^eig^ (Ger.) Viola da gamba. . . 

Knic'guiiari\\ guitarre d'amottf. . . 

Knit' u , knee-stop. 

Knopf'regal (t lor.) See ApfL-Iri'gal. 

Kno'te (Ger.) Node, . .Kno' tcnpunkt^ 
nodal point. 

Kollektiv'zusf (Ger.) Composition- 
pedal. 

KoI'lern ((ier.) See S-;aUitnuciare, 

Koiophon'. See Colophony. 

Kombinations'pedal (Ger.) Combina- 
tion-pedal. . .Kotnbination^ ton^ combi- 

n./Lion-tone. 

Komponie'rea (Ger.) To compose. . . 
Komp0nierf^ composed.. ,K&tnponist' , 

Kon'trabass (Ger.) I)ouble-bass...A1o«'- 
tra/agoii, double-bassoon. . .K0n*tra- 
oklave, contra-octave . . .Kon' trapnnid, 
counterpoint...AVi>'//'af»4i^>i&/, counter- 
subject. 

Konsert' (Ger.) Concert; concerto. 

(Also Concert.) . . . Konzert' mcistcr , 
leader, first \\o\\ti,..Konzert^0per^ a 
li^ht opera for concert performance 

without stage-acces«:r.ries . . . /v' v/;r i^- 
stUck^ (a) a short concerto in one move- 
ment and free form ; (/') any short solo 

piece for public ixifomiance. 

Kopf'stimme (Ger.) I lead-voice. 

Kop'pel (Ger.) Coupler. . ab^ 
coupler off. . .A". <in^ draw coupler. 

Koniett' (Ger.) Comet. 

Kosa'kisch (Ccr.) A national dance of 
the Cossacks, the melody of which con- 
sists of 2 8-measure repeats in 3-4 time. 

Ko'to. The Japanese zither-harp, with 



both hands ; the chromatic tones are 
produced by pressing the Strings behind 

t'lc bridges. 

Kraft (Ger.) Force, vigor, energy... 
KrHf'tii;, forceful, vigorous, (Also 

adverb.) 

Kra'gen (Ger.) Pc- bo.x (of a lute). 

Krakowiak. See Cracoz'icnne, 

Krau'sel " .i-r.) Mordent. 

Krebs'gangig (Ger.) Cancrizans, retro- 
frrzdt.^.A'reds^Jiatum, canon cancri- 

Krci'schend (Ger.) Harsh, strident; 
screeching, screaming. 

Kreus (Ger., " a cross*'.) A sharp (Jt). 

. . Kreuz'sa i ; . overstrung. . . Knui' 

toiuirt, a sharp key. 

Krie'gerisch (Ger.) Martial, warlike. 
Krie^lied ((Jer.) War-song. 
Kre^me (Ger.) Chroma* 

Krumm^ogen (Ger.) Crook. . JCrumm*' 

horn, {A'romphont, Krumhorn, hence 
Ft, cromorne and It. cormonw ; It. 
also eomamu' !i> t.^r'to, or, for short, 
star* to.) I . A n obsrilet e wood -wind inslr. 
of the Bombard class, blow n by means of 
a double reed within a cupped niout';> 
piece, and difTerinq' frnm the bombard* 
by the semi-circuiar turn of the lower 
part of the tube and by its remarkably 
narrow compass (a ninth). In the K i.i 
century it was made in 3 or 4 diflerciu 
sizes, treble, alto, (tenor), and bass, and 
had 6 venta.::cs on the straight part of 
the tube. 1 he tone had a melancholy 
timbre, which was imitated — 2. in the 
organ-stop of the same name (also 
cormorne^ cremona^ pluninx)^ formerly 
in vogue for small-^zed orjifans and for 
the echo-work of Lirgcr ones •''>f S and 
4-foot ^itch, oa the pedal also of lO- 
foot pitch as Krumm' hornbas s) ; a 
reed-stop, the tulxs of which were fre- 
quently half-covered, or conical below 
and cylindrkal above. [Riemann*.) 

Krns'tische Inatrnmen'te (Ger.) See 

Sl hlag' instrumcnte . 

Kuh'horn (Ger.) The n1p-horn. . . k'uh'- 
rti^iU, A'u/i'rii/itH, Ranz des vaciies. 

Kunst (Ger.) Art; science. . .A'««T('y 
fu^uc, fuga ricercata...A7V«^/V£/-, artist. 
^ A'unst' /t<\f. An (ire,<>nn<T nnn to t'n/l^ 
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ia've, short octave. . .A'wra und be- 
stimmt' , short and decided. . ^Kur^zer 
Vor'schiagf short appoggiatura. 

Ky'rie (Gk.,'* Tx.nl ".) The first word, 
and hence the opening division, in the 
Mass. 

L. 

L. Abbr. for left (or Ger. links) in the 

direction /. //. (left hand). 

La. I. The 6th Aretinian syllable. — 2. 
(Fr., It., etc.) The note ^.—3. The 
(Fr., fern. sing.). . .Za ^<^<;/, etc., see 
A't v y, i able. 

l.atecedi8a'tion. See Bibisatim, 

Labiat'pfeife (Ger.) A labial (lipped) 
pipe; a flue-pipe... Z«^iWj/(«»m«, a 

flue-stop. 

Labisatiott. Same as Bebhatton, 

La'bium (Lat.) Lip (of an organ-pipe). 

(Pl'.iral, in Ger. use, La'bienT) 

Lacrimo'sa (Lat.) First word in the 
8th strophe of the Requiem ; hence, 
name of a movement or division of the 

grand mnsical requiem, u??ually of a 
tender and plaintive character. 

La'ge (Ger.) Position (of a chord); 

position, shift (in violia-playin;j^"). . . F.a'- 
genwfchsei, change of position, shifting. 
. .Enge {tudle) Lage, close (open) har- 
mony. 

LagrimanMo(It.) Complaininglv, plain- 
tively. . .Z^^r/w^'w, "tearful , plain- 
tive, in the style of a lament 

Lah. For La, in the Tonic Sol-fa system. 

Lamcnta'bile (lamentan'do, lamen- 
te'vole, lamento'so) (It.) In a sad, 
melancholy, or plaintive style. 

L&nd'ler (Ger.) A slow waltz of South 

(ierTTsany and Austria (whence the Fr. 
name Jytviienne) , in 3-4 or 3-8 time, 
and the rhythm 

J-_^|-^^.«|J J J-j^ 

Lang'sam (Ger.) Slow, slowly... Z<i»^'- 
samer, slower. 

4» w A • • 



(in the organ). — ^4. Key (on wind- 
instr.s). 

Languid. Same as Language* 

Languidamen'te (It.) Languishingly, 
languidly. . .Za»'^Mi4^, languid, lan- 
guishing. 

Lantllin. A large Mod of hurdy-gurdy, 

having a rotatory bellows which supplies 
wind to metallic reeds, and played by 
pressing buttons adjusted in front. 

Lapid'eon. An instr. consisting of a 

series of flint-stones graduated to the 
tones of the scale, hung in a frame, and 
played with hammers ; inv. by Baudry. 

Largamen'te (Tt.) Largely, broadly ; in 

a manner characterized by breadth of 
style without change of time. [Grove.] 

Largan'do (It.) "Growing broader", 
i.e. slower and more marked ; generally 

a crescendo is implied. 

Large. See V .'' ?/?■<?«, §3. 

Large, Largement (Fr.) Largamente 
(Ger. 6reit)\ softtenuto (Ger. getragen). 

Larghef'to (tt.) Dimin. <^ Largo; calb 

for a somewhat quicker movement, 
nearly equivalent to Andantino. 

Lar'go (It. ; superl. la rghis' si/no.) Large, 
broad ; the slowest tempo-mark, calling 
for a slow and stately movement with 
ample bre.adth of style. . .L. assa't, with 
due breadth and slowmess . . . Z. di Jttolto, 
or moto largp, an intensification of 
Largo. . .J'oco largo ^ "with some 
breadth*'; can occur even during an 

Larigot (Kr.) Originally, a kind of 
shepherd's pipe, or flageolet ; hence, an 
organ-stop of i foot pitch, One of 

th'^ shrillest registers. 

Lau'da (Lat.) A laud (hymn or song of 
praise). . .Lat^des^ lauds ; together with 
matins, the first of the 7 canonical 
hours, taking its name from the I4dth, 
149th, and xsoth Psalms then sung. 

Lauf(Ger,) i. See Ztf«/pr.— a. Peg- 
box (usually Wir'belhasteti^^ 
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Lavoi'ta {It.) An old Italian dance in 
triple time, resembling the walue. 

Lay, A melody or tune, 
Le (Ft. and It.) The. 

Lead. I. The giving-out or proposition 
of a theme by one part, — 2. A cue 
(comp, J*resa), 

Leader, i. Conductor, director. — 2. 
In the orchestra, the first violin ; in a 
band, the first comet ; in a mixed 
chorus, the first soprano. — (Tn small 
orchestras the leader [ist violin J is still, 
as was the rale In earlier times, also 
the conductor.) 

Leading, i [noin:). In a composition, 
the melodic progression of .any part or 
parts. — 2 {adjective). Principal, chief; 
guiding, directing. . . Leadin^-cJu rd, the 
dominant chord, as leading into that of 
the tonic. . .leading melody, principal 
melody or t!i erne. . . Lrading-mod-r, see 
Leitmotiv .Leading-note y -tone (Ger. 
LeiftoHf Fr, noU sensible; It. ne^ ta 
sensi*biU), the 7th deg^ree of the major 
and harmonic minor scales ; so called 
because of its tendency, in^ certain 
melodic and chordal progressions, to 
the tonic. 

Leaning-note, Appoggiatura. 

Leap. I. In piano-playing, a spring 
from one note or chord to another, in 
which the hand is lifted clear of the 
keyboard. — 2. See SkiJ>. 

Leben'dig, LeVhaft <Ger.> Lively, 

animate d . ( Al so ^7 < h '(';■/>.). . . T. eh'h af (i^- 
keit, animation ; Ji/tt L, und durchaus' 
mit Empfindung und Amdrmky with 
animation, and with feeling and ex- 
pression throughout. 

Ledger-line. See Leger-litu. 

Legan'do. (It.) Seei^^^. 

Leg^'to (It. ; superl. legatis'simo.) 
"Bound"; a direction to perform the 
passage so marked in a smooth and 
connected manner, with no break be- 
tween the tones ; also indicated by the 
Ugato-marky a curving line drawn over 



L6ger, l^^re (Fr.) Light, nimble... 
L^trewunty lightly, nin^ly. 

Leg^er-line. (Ger. Jlilfs'lin'u ; Fr. U^ne 

gout/e; It. ri'go aggiun'to or Jintc^ 
ne of the short auxiliary lines used for 
writing notes which lie above or below 
the staff. Leger-lines are counted away 
from the staff, either up or down... 
Leger-space, a space bounded on either 
c!f !f or both sides by a leger-line. 

Leggerez'za (It.) Lightness, swiftness. 
. .IxggermenUey lighUy, swiftly. . .Lc^;- 
g^ro^ same as I^gguro, 

Leggiadramen'te. (It.) Neatly, ele- 
gantly, gracefully. . .Z^^jpaVro, neat, 
graceful, elegant ; in a bnsk and cheer- 
ful style. 

Leggieramen'te, Leggiermen'te (Tt.) 
Lightly, swiftly. . .Leggie'rc, light, etc 
. .Leggierez*za, lightness, swiftness... 
Legible' ro. a direction indicating, in 
piano-technic, that the passage is to be 
performed with as great lightness as is 
consistent w ith the degree of loudness 
required ; generally in swift piano pas- 
sages with tittle rhythmical empha»s. 
It differs from Lc\:;ato in calling for a 
mere down-stroke of the fingers without 
pressure, and with a quick, springy re> 
cml. , €on motOf lightly and swiftly. 

Lc'gno, col (It.) "With the stick" ; in 
violin-playing, a direction to let the 
Stick of the bow fall on the strings. 

LeichtCGer.) i. Light, brisk.— 2. Easy, 
facile. . . Leie/it be^vegt, («) leggier© COn 

moto ; f/'l with slight agitation. 

Lei'deaschaft (Ger.) Passion, fervency, 
vehemence. . .Mit L., or lei'deusehajU 

Hch, passionately, vehemently. 

Lei'er (Ger.) Lyre ; L.kasten, hand -organ. 
Lei^'se (( ier.) Low, soft, piano. 

Lei'ter (Ger. , * ' ladder Scale ( 7W- 

Iciifr). . . / t i'/c'reigen, proper or belong- 
ing to the scale. . .Lei ter/remd^ foreign 
to the scale, 

Leit'iiiotiT[-teef''] (Ger,) Leading-mo^ 
tive ; a term brought into special prom- 
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I^'toa (Ger.) Leadinsf>toiie. 

tMOt^mtLt con (It.) Jq a genUct quiet 

manner. 

Le'no (It.) Faint, feeble. 

Lent,-e(Fr.) Slow. . .Lentement^ slowly. 
. .Lenteur^ slowness. 

Len'to (It.) Slow ; a tempo-mark inter- 
mediate between Andante and Lnr<ro 
(comp. art. Tempo-marks). Also used 
as a qualifying term, as Adagio non 

It fifo. ..Lentamrn'd , slowly. . . Y.rntan'' 
do^ growing slower, retarding ; a direc- 
tion to perform a passage with increas- 
ing slowness (W/rfn/rtwrti?, mil, n(ando). 
, .LenUz'za. con, slowly, deliberately. 

Leiser. Minor ; as the itsser third. . . 
Lesser appoggiatum^ short appoggiatura. 
. .Lesser whole (one, see Intervals, 
Table III, foot-note. 

Lesson. (Fr. lefon.) In the 17th and 
l8th centuries, the name of the several 
pieces for the harpsirhi»rd, etc., which, 
when combined, formed a Suite. 

Le'sto (It.) Lively, brisk. 

Letter-name. A letter used to desig- 
nate a tone, note, key, or staff-degree. 

See Alphabetical notatio$u 

Lev<(Fr.) Up-beat. 

Leyer (Ger.) Earlier spelling of Leier. 

Llnisoa (Fr.) I. A tie.— 3 {fiaison 
^karmonie). A 8yncopation.~3. See 

Ligature 2. 

Liberiion. An automatic music-box, 
distinguished by the feature that the 
notes are represented by perforations in 
sheets of tough cardboard, which (as 
they /oj-f ihraugk the box) can be made 
continuous, «?o that compositions of any 
desired length may be performed. 

Liberamen'te (It.), Librement (Fr.) 
Freely. 

Librct'tist. A writer of libretti. . . 
breft0 (It,, pi.-/.; Fr. ditto, or iivret ; 
Ger. Text). A "booklet" ; specifically, 
one containing the words of an opera, 
oratorio, etc. ; also such words or text, 
whether in tiook-form or not ; a book. 



Lieb'lich (Ger ) Lovely, sweet, cliarm • 

ing ; often with names of organ-stops. 

Lied (Cer.) Song. — A preeminently f'rer- 
nian song-form is that of the du/w/i'- 
komponit I ti s Lu d, which differs from 
the ballad { St) o' pht>uiid)\n not repeat- 
ing the same melody for each stanza, 
but following closely the sense of the 
words by changing melody, harmony, 
and rhythm ... Ai/m/'/i*"*/, V oiks' lied, 
Volk/k,h)Umliches Lied, see those 
vfords ... Lie'dercyclus, a cycle (set) of 
songs. . .Lie'Uerkram, (a) a choral so- 
ciety ; {b), also Li/derkreis^ a set or 
series of son^ . . . Lie' der spiel ^ see \ 'a u- 
devilU. , ,Lt/deria/ei, a singing-society 
of men, of a social dnracter. . *IAedF' 
/'"■m, see Form, 

Lig^a'to (It.) Legato. 

Lig'ature, (Vtur. Ligatur' ; yv.l!::nfrire;' 
lu li^atu'ra.) I. In mensurable music, 
a connected group of notes to be suni^ 
to one syllable. Ligatures were de- 
rived from the compound neuroes ; their 
simplest form is the Figura obHqua 
(q. v.)(Comp. Pr<pri,'fas, /mproprirfas, 
Per/ettion, Jiiiptr jcition.) — 2. In mod- 
em music, a grc^ip or series of notes to 
be e.xcctited in one breath, to one syl- 
lable, or as a legato phrase. — 3. A tie ; 
hence, a syncopation. 

Ligne (Fr.) A line. . .Ugueajout/e {jxfs* 
tic he, or siippUmentaire)^ a Ieger4ine. 

Li'mite (It.) Limit. 

Lim'ma. See A po tome. 

Li'nca (It.) A line. 

Lin'gua (It.) Reed (of organ-pipe). 

Linguai'pfeife ((ier.) Reed-pipe (usu- 
ally ZtmfenpfHfey 

Li'nie (Ger.) A ^XA. * *LPnUnsysUm^ 

the ^taff. 

Linings. (Ger. Fufkrung; Fr. contre^ 
Misses^ In the violin, etc, the strips 

of pine-wood glued inside the body tO 
the ribs, to stiffen the fixed structure. 

Lin'ke Hand (Ger.) Left hand. 

Lip. I. (Ger. Li£pe or [Lai.] La'bittm, 
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Lip'penpfeife (Ger.) Flue>pipe (usually 

Lalnalpfi'iff). 

Li'ra(lt.) Lyre (sec Lyre). — While the 
ancient lyre was a harp- like instr., the 

lira of the i6th-iSth century was a 
species of viol, a bow-instr. with a 
▼arying number of strings, and made in 
3 principal sizes... Z. barheri'na^ a 
smdl lyre inv. by Demi of Florence in 
the 17th century... Z. Ja brac'cio, 
"arm-lyre", a bow-instr. first mettdooed 
in the <)th century, ■xwA appearing in 
the iSlh as an iiiblr. resembling the 
viol in form of head and in stringing, 
thouj^h in other poini.^ (and finally in 
the ajopiion of 4 strings) like the vio- 
lin (see art. Violin^ foot-note). . . L. da 
gam'bat knee-lyre . ,.L. Ud^ua^ hurdy- 
gurdy. 

Li'rico,-a (It.) Lyric, lyrical. 

LifO'ne (It.) The great bass lyre (also 
-/(V< Archxvi^la 4H Hra)^ with as 
many as 24 strings. 

Li'scio (Tt.) Smooth, {lowing. 

L'istes'so. See /s/i-ssr>. 

Litany. (Gk. litanei'a; Lat. and It. li- 
tanVa; Fr. (pi ) litanies; Ger. Litami'.) 
A song of suiiplication ; '* a solemn 
form of prayer, suuj^^ by priests and 
choir, in alternate invocations and re- 
sponses, and fouiKi in most Oflfice- 
books. both of llie Eastern and West- 
em Church" [(iRovE]. Litanies were 
ori;X^'''-'^''\' employed in processional 
supplicaiiuiis for averting pestilence 
and other dangers, and later adopted 
by the Church as portions of the vtg- 
ular ser\"ice at certain seasons. 

Llttens aignificati'vse (Lat.) Single 
letters, or abbreviations, of doubt- 
ful significance, employed in medie« 
val neumatic notation. (.Ger. X^ma^- 
» u sl>tukstaben. ) 

Uu'todt.) A lute. 

Livre (Fr.) Book...wj iivre ouvert^tx 

sight. 

Liyret (Fr.) Libretto. 
Lo (It.) The. 

Lob'gesaas (CSer.) Song or h>'mn of 

prai>'' 

Loch ia der ^timme (Ger.) " Hole 



8va, "perform the notes as written". 

Also ai Leo. 
Lo'crian. (Ger. lo'kriseh.) Sec Made. 
Long. (Lat. ionga.) See Nctaiim^ 83; 

also for Long-rest. 
Lonta'no (Tt.) l")istant . . . Da /., or in Im^ 
Uinanza, from a distance, far away. 

Loop. I. The Tibrating portton of a 

body bounded by 2 nodes. Sec .\'o.h\ 
— 2. 1 he cord fastening tailpiece to 
button (violin, etc.) 

Ld'sung, ferfschraiteiideCGer.) Reso- 
lution (usually AufUsung). 

Loud pedal. Damper-pedal. 

Loure (Fr.) i. An ancient Fr. bagpipe 
inflated bjr the mouth ; hence— a. A 

dance named from the instr., on which 
it was formerly played, in 6-4 or 3-4 
time and slow tempo, the down^beat 
strongly marked. 
Lour6 (Fr.) Slurred, legato, non staccato. 

Low. I. (Cier. hi'se; Fr. douce; It. 
pa'mK) Soft, not loud.— 2, (Gcr. Htf; 
Fr. bas^se; It. ^Ji»,*a.) Grave in 

pitch, not acute. 

Lugu'bre (Fr. and It.) Mournful. . 

Lullaby. CraUlc-soag, berceuse. 

Lun'ga (It.) Long. Written over or 
under a hold, it signifies that the latter 

is to be considerably prolonged . . . Z.«w- 
ga pa'usa, a long pause or rest, — 
ghe (pi. of lunga), drawn out, pro- 
longed ; '"note" (notes) being implied. 

Luo'gO (It.) Same as Locc. 

Lur (Hanish, from Old Norse !uJr, a 
hollowed piece of wood.) I. A unique 
pre-histonc wind*instr. of bronze (alloy 
of copper SS.rjo'f, tin lf>.6i;J, nickel 
and iron 0.49S), numerous well-pre- 
served specunens of which have been 
found, but only in Denmark, southern 
Sweden, and ^^ecklinburg. The long, 
slender, exactly conical tube, varying 
in length from 5 ft. to 7 ft. 9?^ in., 
forms a sweeping, graceful curve (for- 
ward from the player's lips, upward 
and li.ickward over his left shoulder, 
and forward again over bis head), and 
terminates with a broad circular ^^^'^^^qqW 
plate (about to in. in diam.) in lieu of ° 
a llariiip- bell. This ulate is ornaiucated 
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The tone is powerful and meilow. — 2. 
The modern Z«r, of Norway and Swe- 
den, is usually made of birch bark* and 
is allied to the Swiss alp-horn. 

Lustllgftlt'do, Lnsingan^te (It.) Coax- 
ing, caressing ; also Iming/u'voU. . . 
Lusin^hevolinen'tc', coaxingly, etc. . . 
Lusinj^hi/re, or -o, coaxing, flattering, 
seductive. 

Lui^tigf (Ger.) Merry, gay (also Wv^r^). 

Lute. (Ger. Lai^U; Fr. luth; It. liu'to) 
A string^ed instr., now obsolete, of vcrj' 
ancient origin ; it was brought to Eu- 
rope by the Moors, who called it AfuJ 
or . f">?/</. . .The body has no ribs, 
the back being, like that of the mando- 
lin, in the vaulted shape of half a pear. 
The strin;;;^s, nttached to a bridge fixed 
on tiie face of the instr., and passing 
over or beside the fretted fingerboard, 
were plucked by the fini,a'rs, and varied 
in number from 6 up to 13, the highest 
or mel nly-string {treble, eanio) being 
single, and the others in pairs of uni- 
sons. Bass strings ejf^ the fingerboard, 
each yielding but one tone, vere gener- 
ally attached to a second neck ; they 
were in later times covered with silver 
■wire, the. other strings being of gut. 
These bass strings were introduced in 
the l6th century, and led to divers modi- 
fications in the build of the iuhir.; the 
various forms of large doubled-necked 
lutes then evolved {( •<■>>■ l;\ archiliulo, 
chitarrone) being general favorites, and 
holding, from the 15th to the 17th cen- 
tury, the place in the orchestra now oc- 
cupied by liie bass violins. Music for 
the lute was written in tablature, there 
being 3 systems (French, Italian, and 
German)... A lute-player is variously 
called a tuUnist^ lutamsty lutimsty and 

iiifist. 

Luth (Fr.) Lute. f'fvV. the trade 
of, and also the iusir.s made by, a 
luihi<r...LuiAi€ry formerly, a lute- 
maker : now, a maker of any instr. of 

the lute or violin class. 



10 in number, were stretched from this 
cross-bar to or over a bridge set upon 

the soundboard, and were plucked with 
a plectrum. The names of the strings 
lence were derived tiie names of most 

of the tones in tlie fireek modes) on the 

3-stringcd lyre were as foiiows : 

Ifyft'att, *' iippcrnio'it " (as the lyre was 
held); tlic liuiKtst .T;ui dccpest-tOOed. 

farkvp'ati\ "next cohypace**. 

Lich^anas, " forcfinger-stmn". 

Mt's^, " middle siring". 

Parame'si', '* next to Mcse 

Tri'te, "third string" (from the lower 
side). 

Faranr'/f. " next to the last 

AV/A ' 1 4*t," or "lowennon** (the Ugh. 

est in pitch). 

1 he Kithara may be considered as a 
large form of the lyre, the Ckefys as a 
treble lyre. — The lyre dif^rcd from the 
harp in having fewer strings, and from 
the guitar, lute. etc. , in having no fin. 
gerboard ; its compass and accordatura 
varied greatly. It was chiefly used to 
accompany songs and recitations. — 2. 
An instr. used in military bands, con- 
sisting of loosely suspended steel bars 
tuned to the tones of the scale and 
struck with a hammer. — 3. See Rebec, 

Lyric, lyrical. Pertaining to or proper 
for the lyre, or for accompaniment on 
(by) the lyre; hence, adapted for singing 
or for expression in song. — The term is 
applied to music and songs (or poems) 
expressing subjective emotion or special 
moods, in contradistinction to c//< (nar- 
rative), and dramatic (scenic, accom- 
panied by action). . .Lyric drama, the 
opera. . .Lyric opera, one in which the 
expression of subjective feeling, and the 
lyric form of poetry, predominate... 
Lytic stage^ the qperatic stage. 

M. 

M. Abbr. of It. rnaiii, and Fr. main, 
(hand) ; in organ-music, of manual 
(usually Man.), and Lat. niantiaf titer / 
AXiA oi metronome (usually M. M.) an^^ 
mezzo. . .PI reoresents the note t/ttf /mi) 
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Machine-head. {(Wr. Jfrr/ia'n/Z-.) A 
rack-and-pinioji adjuiitnieiit substituted 
for the ordinary tuning-j>egs of the 
doiiblc-bass, the K^iitar. an<i of the HieU 
ody-strings of the zither. 

Ma'dre, al'la (It.) " To the Mother " ; 
a superscription of hymns to the Virgin. 

Mad'^rigat. (Ger. and Fr, A/.7dn\'.t^ 
It. tttadriira'U^ tnadria'le^ tnandria' h'.) 
Originally, a short lyrical poem of an 
amorous, pastoral, or descriptive char- 
acter. — Hence, a poem of this kind set 
to music, which is po!)'phonic, with in- 
cessant contrapuntal variations, and 
based (in the stricter style) on a cantus 
firmus;iX is without instrumental ac- 
companiment, and differs from the 
Motet in being of a secular cast. This 
style of composition appears to have 
had its rise in the Low Countries to- 
wards the middle of the r5th century, 
spreading thence to other European 
States, and cultivated with peculiar sue- 
ce'?'^ in Italy and England well into the 
i8ih century ; in England the Madrigal 
Society still flourishes. Madrigals are 
written in from 3 to 8 or more parts, 
and are best sung by a chorus, which 
feature forms one of the chief distinc- 
tions between the M. and the Glee (for 
solo voices). 

Maesto'ao (It) Majestic, dignitied. . . 

-roh, ATaesievoltnen' le , AfaestosamenUe, 

with niaiesty or dignity, majestically. 

Maestrale (It.) Occasional term for 
the stretto of a fugue, when in canon- 
form. 

Maestri'a (It) Mastership, skill, virtn- 

osity. 

Mae'stro (It.) A master. . .J/, al cem'- 
balo, term formerly applied to the con- 
ductor of an orchestra, who sat at the 
harpsichord instead of wieldinj:;: the 
baton. . .J/, dci pufti, '* master of the 
boys", i. e., the choir-master of St. 
Peter's at Rome....T/. dilco'ro, choir- 
master ... J/. canto, singing-master. 
,.Af. di cappi'tla, (<;) choir-master ; {h) 
conductor ; (< ) KapcWmeisttr (conduc- 
tor of rhorii« and orch#^ra^ 



MagazintuUg (Ger.) Reservoir-bellows 

(organ). 

MaggiolatA (It.) A May-song. 
Magglo're (It.) Major. 

Mag'got. .\ " fancie", or piece of ao 

inipromptu and whimsical character, 

Magni'ficat. Name of, and lirst word in, 
the Magnificat animamea dominum " 
(my soul doth magnify the Lord), the 
hymn or song of the V'irein Marj'(Luke 
^ 4^5 5)> sung in the daily service of 
the Church. 

Main { I'r ) Hand . . . M. droit:' {gauche), 
right (left) hand... J/, harmoniqtu^ 
harmonic hand. 

Mail re (Fr.) Master....!/, de chapelle. 
Kapellmeister, conductor. .,M. dt mu' 
sique, {a) conductor ; {b) music-master, 
teacher. 

Maitrise (Er.) In France, prior to 17S9, 
a music-school attached to a cathedral, 
for the education of young musicians, 

who were called riifmfs <fc chaur. Some 
few wrre reL-stablishcd, and Still exist. 

Majesta'tisch (Cier.) Majestical(,ly). 

Major. (CJer. dur;¥r. majeur; It mag* 

giorc.) Lit." greater", and thus opp. 10 
minor^ "lesser." (Comp. P/iot^^ Inttr- 
val.") . . . Major cadence, one closing 00 a 
niajor triad . . . .1/. chord or triad, one 
having a major third and perfect fifth. 
.. .M. interval, key, mode, scale, tonal- 
it)', see the nouns. . . M. ivhole tone^ the 
greater whole tone 8:9 (as c-d) ; opp. 
to the lesser (or minor) whole tone 9:10 
(as d-e). 

Malinconi'a (It.) Melancholy. .. roDS 
m. , with melancholy expression, deject- 
edly (also maHneomcamen'te). . ,MaHn' 
co'nico {-nu^fo^ ^nc^so^ melancholy, 

dejected. 

Mancaa'do (It.) Decre«ising in loud- 
ness, dying away, decrescendo; usually, 
a combination of dccrcsct-ndo and ral- 
Utttando is intended (v. Temp>o~marks). 

Maoche (Fr.) Neck. 

Mando'la (It.) A large variety of Man- 
dolin. 

Man^dolin(e). (It. mandoli'no.) An instt.'OOgle 
of the lute family, the body shaped like 
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and (2) the Milanese {>nand. Umbar'do), 
which has 5 or 0 pairs, 
tuned g-c^-a}-iP-e^ (or 

^-h~c'-a^~d-^-C^). Com- 
pass about 3 octaves : 

Maadoiina'ta (It.) Played (on pfte.) 
with a quasi mandolin-effect. 

Mattdo'ra, Maadore. Same as Afamhia. 

BSa'iiico (It.) Neck (of a lute, violin, etc.) 

Man'i chord. (T.at. tn.snii /'wr'ili tan .) A 
term variously applied to different forms 
ol obsokAe keyboard stringed instr.s. 

Mauler' (Ger.) An agrinunt (harpsi- 
chord- or clavichord-grace). 

Manie'ra (It.) Style, manner, nnthod. 
. . Con doUe in a suave, delicate 
Style. 

Manifold fa^e. See Fugue^ 

Man'nerchor (Cler.) A male chorus ; 
also, a composition for such a chorus. 
. .Man'nergesangverein, men's choral 
%oc\tiy .Mdnnerstimmm^ men's voices. 

Ma'no (Tt.) Hand . . . d/stra isini'- 

stra), right (left) hand. 

Man'ual. i. A digital.— 2. (Ger. Ma- 
nual'; Fr. clavier; It. tnanun'U.) An 
organ-keyboard ; opp. to fc'il:!. (Com- 
pare Organ.). . .Manual-key y a digital. 
. .Manuafkoppel (Ger.), a coopter con- 
necting nvmuals. 

Manu^brium (Lat.) Knob of a draw- 
stop; Cier. pi. Manv^brUn^ whence 

Manu' hrienkoppel, draw-stop coupler. 

Marcan'do (It, , "marking".) i with dis- 
Marca'to (It., "marked".) ft inctness 

and emphasis ... J/ar^fl///j//«f, with 

very marked emphasis. 

March. (Ger. Marsch ; Fr. nuiriJu- ; 
It mar' eta.) A composition of st ronj^^ly 
marked rhythm, suitable for tlmin^^ the 
steps of a body of persons proceeding 
at a walking pace, and thus bearing a 
processionsu character akin to that of 
the Polonaise, Entree, etc. The march- 
form of the earlier operas and clavier- 
nieopR also reamiih1«s that of the old 



Para'demarsch ; Fr. Pax o7-iU>iairt) has 
about 75 steps to the niinuic; the (Quick- 
step (Ger. Geschwind' viarsch ; Fr. Pas 
redouble), about 108; while for a CJiarge 
(Ger. Sturm' marsch; Fr. Pas dc charge) 
some I30 steps per mhiute are reckoned. 
. . .Besides these militar}' marches of a 
bright and martial character, Puneral 
or Dead Marehes are composed, slower 
in movement and more solemn in effect, 
and sometimes symphonically developed. 

Marche (Fr.) i. A march. — 2. I'ro- 
gression. . , Marcher ^ to progress. 

Mar'cia (It.) A march ; alia m., in 

march-style. 

Mark. (Often equiv. to sign.) Cadt-nce- 
mark, the vertical line separating the 
words of a chant, dividing those sung 
to the recittng-note from those in the 
caAence. . ./farvk^nic tnarA, see /far- 
monic 2, b. . .Mfironomic mark, see 
Metronome, . ,Mark of expression^ see 
Expressim-mark . . , Tempo^mark^ see 
that word. 

Markiert'((.er.\ Marqu*(Fr.) Marked, 

accented ; marcato. 

Marseillaise. The French revolution- 
ary hymn, the poem of which was 
written and set to music during the 
night of April 24, 1792, by Rouget de 
Lisle, Captain of Engineers, at Strass- 
bur^; ; first named by its author "Chant 
de guerre de Tarmee du Khin"; but, 
soon after its introduction in Paris by 
the soldiers of Marseilles, it became 
universally known as "La M.", or 
*' Hymne des Marseillais". 

Marteau (Fr.) i. Hammer (of pfte.- 

artion). — 2. Tuninpf-hammer. 

Martel6 (Fr.), Martella'to (It.) * * Ham- 
mered"; a direction in music for bow« 

instr.s, indicating that the notes so 
marked arc to be played with a sharp 

and decided stroke (usual sign p ; — in 

piano-music, that the keys are to be 

struck with a heavy, inelastic plunge of 
the Anger, or (in octave-playing) with 
the arm-staccato... J/a^/WiHi/^ notes 
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vided with a mechanism for the rapid 

adiustinent of the pitch. 

Mask, Masque. (Ger. M as' kenspu-l ; 
Ft, mas^w.) The mas. dramas called 
masques, so popular during the i6th 
and 17th centuries, were spectacular 
plays on an imposing^ scale and with 
most elaborate appointments, the sub- 
ject beins; generally of an allegorical 
or mytholofrical nature, and the music 
both vocal and instrumental. — The 
masque was the precursor of the opera, 
but was distii^ished item it Uie 
lack of monody. 

Mass. (Lat. tnis'sa; It. tries' sa: Fr. 
and Ger. Afi-s'se.) "Mass" is derived 
from Mi'ssti, in the phrase " Ite, missa 
est [ecclesia]" (Depart, the conjrrega- 
tion is dismissed), addressed, in the 
K. C. Ciuirth, tu persons in the cun^^re- 
gation not permitted to take part in the 
communion service, the Mass itself 
taking place during the consecration of 
the elements. — The divisions of the 
musical mass are fi) the K\Tie ; (2) 
the Gloria (incl. the (iiatias agimus, 
Qui tollis, Quoniam. Cum Saacto Spiri- 
tu); (3) the Credo (incl. the Et incar- 
natus, Crucihxus, Et resurrexit); (4) 
the Simctus and Benedictus (with the 
Hosanna); (5) the Agmis Dei find, the 
Dona nobis). It has passed through 
very various phases, from the simple 
unison chant of Plain Song to the most 
elaborate productions of late medieval 
counterpomt, with a transition there- 
after to the severity of the Palestrina 
epoch, to the vocal masses in S, 16, or 
even 32 parts, and finally to the grand 
mass with full chorus and orchestra 
{missa soUm'nis). . .Hi^h mass, one 
celebrated on church festivals, accom- 
panied with mu>iG and incense. . 
$nass, one without music. . .Missa brfv'- 
is, short mass of Protestant churches, 
incl. only the Kyrie and Gloria. 

Ma'ssig^ (Ger.) Modvratcdy). 

Mas'sima (It.) 1. The ma.\im.— 2, A 
whole note. — 3 {adj.) Augmented (of 
intervals). 

Master-chord. The dominant chord . . . 
Master- fns^ue^ f uga ricercata, . . Master- 
noUy leading-note. ..il/axA»%«»i%vn see 



Mat'ins. The music sung at morning 
prayer, the first of the canonical hours. 

Maurtrommel (Ger.) Jew's-harp... 
MauTtrommelklavier, the melodioon. 

Max'itn. (Lat. Mox^iMtf.) See NotaHom^ 

§3. 

Mazur'ka. A Polish national dance in 
triple time and moderate tempo, with a 

variable accent on the third beat, 

Me. For mi (Tonic Sol-fa). 

Mean. Former name for an inner part 
(as the tenor or alio), or an inner string 
(of a viol). ..Mean-cUf^ the C-clef,as 

u'if-d f-^r no'ircf the inner parts. 

Mean-tone system. Sec 'l\-»if'er anient. 

Measurable music. See Mensurable, 

Measure, i. (Ger. Takt; Fr. mesure; 
It. misu*ra.) A metrical unit, simple or 

compound, of fixed length (time-value) 
and regular accenlualion, forming the 
smallest metrical subdivision of a piece 
or movement : visibly presented by the 
proup of notes or rests contained be- 
tween two bars, and familiarly called 
a "bar". (Comp. Ti 2. nrra- 
sional ior temp<}. — 3. A dance }i i . ir { a 
stately and measured mo 11 i — 
Afeasure-note, a note indicated by the 
time-signature as an even divisor of 
a measure ; \ thus indicates that each 
measure has 3 qtiarter-notes, and a 
measure-note is then a quarter-note . . . 
Measurt-nsi^ see Rest, 

M^caniame (Fr.) Technic or teclmiqne; 

mechanical skill. 

Mecha'nik (Ger.) i. A mechanism or 
mechanical apparatus, such as (a) the 

pfte. -action ; ( '' I the machinc-hcad of a 
guitar, zither, etc. — 2. In pfte.-playing, 
{a) technique; (//) specifically, the mere 
niechanic.d action of the fint^ers and 
hand, as the lift and down-stroke of 
finger or wrist, the passing-under of 
the thumb, etc. ; often carelessly tnat- 
iated by nicchafiisni. 

Mechanism. See Mtchanik 2. 

Mede'simo (It.) The same. 

Me'dial. Proper to the Mediant. 

Me'diant. i. (Ger. and It. Median* te;, - 

Fr. m/diante.) The third dej^^ree of a 
scale. — 2. In medieval music, one of 
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Hdir (Ger.) l\ort. . .Meht^crwrig, for 

several (4-part) choruse?;. . . Afrl;r'fiu h, 
manitold ; inekr' Jacius Inttt vail' , com- 
poond interval; mthr'facher Ka'non, 
a canon having more than 2 theiius ; 
mehr'/euher Kon' trapunkt^ counter- 
p«iit written in more than 2 invertible 
parts ; mehr'jiu-he Stim'me (organ), a 
compound stop . . . Mehr'stimmig^ in 
several parts ; polyphonic. .Mehrstim-^ 
mi^kt'it durch hung, apparent 

polyphony obtained (especially on the 
pfte.) by employing t»t>keti chords. 

Mci'ster (Ger.) Master. . .Mei'sterftige, 

fu^ ricerc.i'tri . . . M,'i' sltnin;^.'}- (or 
-Sanger)^ in Germany, the successors of 
the Min'netUnger (Troubadours), but, 

unlike the latter, chiefly artisans, who 
formed guilds in various cities for the 
cultiTation and propagation of tiidr art, 
the strini^ent rules for whicli were con- 
tained in the Taifuiatur' . Their poems 
were founded for the ifreater part on 
biblical subjects; the musical treatmoiit 
was apt to be dry and prosaical. — They 
originated about the X4th century in 
Mainz, reached their zenith in the 1 5th 
and x6th centuries (notably under Hans 
Sachs of Nuremberg), and thereafter 
decajred gfradually, the last society be> 
coming extinct in 1839 (Ulm). 

MelancoU^a (It.), M6Uncholie (Fr.) 
See Malincolia, 

Mflang^e (Fr.) A medley, pot-pourri. 

Melis'ma (Gk.) i. A melodic 1 1 . 
fioritura, g^ace ; colorature. — 2. A c'.;- 
d^nza I. . .Melismat'icy ornamented, 
embellished ; said of vocal or instru- 
mental music abounding in ornaments ; 
also, specitically, viclisniatic song, that 
in which more dian one tone b sung to 
a ?v'! ' 'i ; opp. to syllabic sung. 

Melo'deon. The original American 
organs were called melodeons or melo- 
dioms. See Reed-orgaK^ 

Melo'dia. (Organ.) A variety of stopped 

diapason nearly resembling the Clara- 
bdk. 

If Alod^ie. P«rtaintn9- to the iiroovessioa 



excellent crescendo and decrescendo 
were obtainable by varying the finger- 
pressure on the keys. 

Melo'dico (It.) Equiv. to Cantando, 

Melo'dicoa. A keyboard Instr. inv. by 

Peter RiefTelsen of CopenhaL,'^en, in 
iSoo, in which the tones were produced 
by tuning-forks. 

Melo'dik (Ger.) Science or theory of 

Melo'diograph. Sec .]/<'hi^n;iph. 

Melo'dion. A keyboard instr. inv. by 
J. C. Diets, of Emmerich, in which the 

tones wert» produced by vertical steel 
bars chromatically graduated ; these 
bars being pressed by the digitals 
a':;ainst a r«itaiin<4 cylinder. Forte wsiS 
obtained by a quicker, //f/«t^ by a slow- 
er, rotation. Compass, sH'^ octaves. 

Melo'dium. i. Melodeon. — 2. (Ger.) 

A lex rind re oryan. 

Mei'odrama, i. Originaliy, a musical 
drenw. — 2. In modem usage, (<?) stage- 
declamation with a mus. accomp. ; {b) a 
form of the drama in which the music 
plays a very subordinate part, and the 
plot is more or less romantic and sen- 
sational. 

Mel'ody. (Ger. JA/.^/iV'/ Fr. mMie; 
It. melodi'a,') i. The rational progres- 
sion of single tones ; contrasted with 
Ilar'fiofjv, the rational combination of 
several tones.— 2. The leading part in 
a movement, usually the soprano.— 3. 
An air or tune. 

Mel'ograph. Xanuof various mechan- 
ical devices for recording tlie music 
played on a pfte. Oneof the latest and 
most successful is the elcdrlc vt. or 
Phonautograph (inv. by Feuby, in Eng- 
land), in which the pressure on tiie 
digitals closes an electric circiiit, effect- 
ing a record on paper as in the Morse 
system of telegraphy. A cardboard 
stencil forming an exact copy f)f the 
record can be made to reproduce the 
music when placed in the Mehtrcpe^ a 
mechanical attachment to a pfte. by 
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by means of a treadle worked by the 

player. CrfSi-,->nfon\n\ j'c\-rt-s, t';/</' effects 
are producible at will, and the tone is of 
delig^htful quality. 

Sfleroplaste. A simplified method for 
learning the rudiments of music, hn. 
by Pierre Galia about iSiS. Instead of 
teaching the notes, defs, etc., at first, 
he took merely the 5 lines of the staff, 
singing familiar airs to the syllables do, 
re^ mi, etc., at the same time showing 
with a pointer the position on the staff 
of the notes sung. For teaching rhyth- 
mical relations he used a double metro- 
nome marking both measures andbeati, 

Me'los (r.k.) " Sonj^". The name be- 
stowed by Wagner on the style of reci- 
tative exempltfied in his later mus. 

dramas. (See Recitalivf.) 

MeTotrope. See an. Melo^mph, 

Meme (Fr.) The same...^ la mSrne, 
tempo primo. 

Men. Abbr. of Mem» 

Mtoestrel (Fr.) Minstrel (q. r.) 

M6n6trier,-trifere (Fr.) Orij^innlly. a 
player on any instrument, especially for 
dancing ; now, a vagabond fiddler at 
fairs and in low places of entertain- 
jnenr, or a village musician. 

Me'no (It., abbr. wr;/.) ; not so. — 

When Meno occurs alone as a tempo- 
mark, tnosso is implie l . . . Mena masso, 
"less moved," i.e., siuwer. 

Mensur' (Ger.) i. Menst^ra, \. c, the 

time of a movement (mensurable music). 
— 2. Scale (of organ-pipes). — ^3. In 
other instr.s., the various measurements 

requisite for their true intonation (as 
length of tube, distance between finger- 
holes, thickness of strings, etc.) 

Mensurargesang, -musik (Ger.) Men- 
surable music. 

Men'te fit.) Mind, meraoiy; tUta m., 
improvised, extempore. 

Menuet (Fr.), Mennett' (Ger.) Minuet 

Me'nila (Lat., ••blackbird, ousel".) 

^■m-'.'- "is I ' ' i^elgesang. 
Mescolan'za (It.) A medley. 
Mes'otonic. Mean-tone. 
Mes'sa (It.). Mes'se (Ger. and Fr.) 

Mass. 



The attack and increase was formerly 

called f\'rma'rc it titono; the sustaining; 
of the // tone, firma're il tuono; and 
the decrease and close, fmi're il tuono, 

Mesaan'sa (It.) A quodlibet. 

Me'stO (It.) Pensive, melancholy... 
Afc.^t,Tm,-n't,\ plaintively, grieviagly. 

(.\lso con nit sti :.ia). 

Mesure (i r.) iMcasure , a measure; a 
lam.yXn time (i.e. n tempo, a battu'ta\ 

..Mi-sii)y\ measured. — (See Tir>u ) 

Metal'lo (lU, "metal".) A ringing, 
" metallic " quality of voice. 

Metal'lophone. i. A pfte. in whidi 

graduated steel bars take the place of 
strings. — 2. An instr. like the xylo- 
phone, but with bars of metal instead 

of wood. 

Meter, Metre, i. Metre in music is 
the symmetrical grouping of musical 
rhythms; a disposition of musical mem* 
hers akin to the arrangement of the 
poetic strophe. It differs from Form 
in having to do merely with the rhyth- 
mical groupings within compo?;itinns : 
from Rhythm, in treating of the sym- 
metrical arrangement of the smaller 
ton e-;<f roups, the articulation of which 
produces the rhythm or time. These 
definitions are, however^ not universally- 
binding, metre and rhythm being used 
sometimes as interchangeable terms, 
and sometimes with significations ex* 
actly the reverf^e of those just given. 
In metre the smallest metrical element 
(unit of measure) is the Measure ; the 
combination of 2 measures (either simpli- 
or compound) produces the Section ; of 
2 sections, the Phrase; of 2 phrases, 
the Period (of 8 measures), which may 
be extended to 12 or i6 measures ; be- 
yond the period of 16 measures the 
metrical divisions seldom go, i. e. they 
nre not followed by the ear as metrical^ 
but as thematic divisions (see Form).—' 
2. The metre of English hymns is 
classified, according to the feet used, as 
iainlnc, trochaic^ or dactylic; in the 
syllabic schemes below, the figures in- 
dicate the number of syllables in each 
line. Variants are not infrequent in 
modem hymnology. r oogle 

A. Iambic metres : Common metre (C. M .), 
S6 8 6; Lone metre (L. M.), 8 8 8 8: Short 
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Common pwrticuUir metre (C. P> M ), 3 3 <^ ? ° 
6; Long particular metre (L. P. M.), or L^mg 
netre 6 lines, 8 8 8888; and Short particular 
metre (S. P. M.), 6 6 8 6 6 8. Hesidcs the 
above, there are Sevens and Sixes 7676; Tens 
10 10 10 10; Hallehijah metre 6 6 6 6 S 8 (or 6 

6664444); e« ■ 

B. Trochti ic nit- Ires : Sixes 666 6 ; Sixet and 
Fivc^, 6565; Seven* 7777; bighls and 

Sevens 8787; etc. 

C. P a,^y lie Metres : Elevens 11 t> It X\\ 
Elevens anJ Tens 11 10 it 10; etc. 

These .ire ihpm of themettesiQ feneraluw 

(comp. i \'>>t>>io'i\. 

— 3. In ancient prosody, the science 
of Metrics treated of the quantity 
(lengfth) of the syll.ibles ; whereas in 
modern English poetry all accented 
syllables are treated as lon^, tbe un- 
accented as short. The metrical unit is 
a mora (time) or syllabh'; syllables com- 
bine to form fet t; feet tO €ola^ verses 
(i. e. lines), or p^'rithts ; p,r'uu{s to 
strophes ; strophes to ptricopcs ; and 
fcricopi's (or lines, or pi'riods) to poems. 
. ,SyilabU's are either short (^), long 
( — ), or common {~ ) ; the long being 
equivalent to 3 short, and the common 
either longf or short according t ) posi- 
tion. A Foot is a combination of 2 or 
more syllables. 

M^thode d r.). Me t odo (It.) ^Tethod. 

Metro'metro (^it.;, Metrometre ^Fr.) 
A metroQoine. 

Met^ronome. (Kr. metronome; Ger. 

Mftren.-^Jti' ; It. Ni.:f?\/ A double 
pendulum, weighted below, actuated by 
clockwork, and provided with a gradu- 
ated scale on which a slider cm be 
moved up and down, the slider deter- 
mining by its height how many beats 
the pendulum shall make per minute ; 
often with a bell-attachment {Bell- 
meircnome). With the slider set at 60 
the pendulum makes one beat per sec- 
ond. . .Metronome-mark i^metronom' ie 
mark), a mark set at the head of a com- 
position for exactly indicating its tempo ; 
e. g., M. M. J = 60 means, that the 
time-vatue of one quarter-note is equal 
to one pendulum-beat with the slider 
set at 60 ; M. M. standing for " Mael- 



[ez'zo,-a (It ) \\yM,..A mezza a' via, 
see A ria parlanti . , . A/ezso for'te {tn/)t 
Ya^AooA. . .Messo lega'to, in pfte.- 
technic, a variety of touch resembling 
IfgS^^^''^^ in being a down-stroke with- 
out pressure, but differing from it in 
requiring that greater attention be paid 
to a forcible stroke than to a rapid, 
springy return of the linger. . .vWJ'^ai 
ma'niea, half-shift. . . JA;;<z orc/te'stra, 
with half the striii^'-band....JA ;;() pia'no 
{mp), half-soft, k&s loud than mezzo 
forte .. .Mezzo soprafno^ the female 
voice intcrtncdiate between soprano and 
alto, partaking of the timbre uf both, 
and usually ofsmall compass {a — or 
a — g^), but very full-toned in the 
medium register. . .Mesio tetw're, same 
as Barytone; only the ntittO tenor e is 
iu quality rather a low tenor than a high 
bass . . . Mezza vo'ce, with half the power 
of the voice ; nearly equivalent to mez~ 
M forte ^ in singing or playii^. 

Mi. I. The third of the Aretlnlan syl- 
lable. — 2, Name of the note E in 
France, Italy, etc... Aft contra fa est 
a'iiif'olus in iiitisi< a, *' mi against fa [i. e. 
the tritone] is tbe devil in music' , a 
theorem of medieval musicians express* 
ive of their abhorrence of the melodic 
Step, and even of the harmonic relation, 
of the tritone (the mi=.B^ of the 
"hard" hexachord and the ja^F 6i 
the " natural " hexachord). 

Middle-C. The one-lined / on the first 
ie^cr-liae below the, a \Imv' — 

treble staff or above |fe nr — 

the bass staff : ^ 

. . .Middle part or voice, same as inner 

part. 

Militairement (Fr.),Militarmen^te (It.) 
In military style. Also (It.) Alia mili" 

tart'. 

Miiitar'musik ((/er.) i. Military music. 
— 2, A military band. 

Military music. The military band 

differs from the orchestra in being a 
wind-band, (composed solely of wind- 
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MIMODRAMA— MINUET. 



that of the 22ad R«;gt., New York, has 

66. namely : 

2 piccolos 1 comraffaKcHlo 

2 flutes I E|> L .rii'-tiu 

2 oboes 2 ist !'■"> cornets 
I A*y pjcr.il.i clafinet a and " " 

3 clarinets 2 trumpets 

8 ist %cIlllioetS 2 flugelh rns 

4 and " " 4 French horns 
4 3rd *' '* 2 Et> alto horns 

I alto " 2 15i> tenor horns 

I bass '* 3 eiiphoQiums 

I sopr. saxophone 3 trombones 

I alto 5 boDilwrdoM 

I tenor *' 3 drums 

X bass 1 paSrcrymbab 

In France, in accordance with the 
official order promulgated Nov. 17, 

1892, the rotjular infantry bands com- 
prise the following instruments : 

a flutes ^ 3 trombones 

s small eUrtneu a alto saxhorns 

8 large *' 3 alto saxotrombas 

3 oboes 5 bxss saxhorns 

I sopr. saxophone i contrabass saxh. 

I alto *' I " tuba 

I baryt. ** 1 shallow drum 

1 tenor ** i ba>s drum 

2 cornets i pair cymoals 
a trumpets 

or 40 in all (14 wood-wind, 23 brass, 3 
percussives). — The principal innova- 
tions on the former standard (estab- 
lished by imperial decree of March 26, 
i860) are (i) disuse of wooden riutes, 
for which metal flutes are substituted ; 
(2) suppression of 4 saxophones, and 
subsiiiuiion of 4 more clarinets ; (3) 
suppression of 2 barytone saxhorns, for 
which 3 bass saxhorns are substituted. 

Mimodrama. (Fr. w«w .'^ ,7;7,^) A pan- 
tomimic dramatic performance, often 
accomp. by mosic. 

Minacce'vole (It.) In a menadnfr 
threatening manner. (Also fninaccevol- 
men'te^ mtneucian'dot minaccio' so^ min- 
acdosamen* te^ 

Mineur (Fr.) Minor. 

Min'im. (Lat. mi'nima; It. tni'ttima or 
Ifian'ca ; Fr. mini me or blanche j Ger. 
harbc yo'w.) I. A half-note. — 2. See 
Notation, §3.. .Minim-rest^^L haU-resL 

Min'nesinger,-sanger (Ger., sing, and 
pi.) One of the German troubadours, 
or lyric poets and singers of the 12th 

and r3th centuries, who \vlt<.' exclusively 
of noble lineage; distinfi:uishe«l from 



viol or ar/-dn,-lf.i , and their rivalry cul- 
minated in grand poetical contests, such 
as the one immortatised by Wagner in 
*' Tannhauser." Their art originated 
in Austria, spreading thence to the 
Rhine, Thnringia, and Saxony ; in the 
hands of tluir siu cessors, the Mci'stfr- 
', it degenerated past recognition. 
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Mi'nor. (Ger. kUin^ moll; Fr. tnimitr ; 
It. minij^rg.) Lesser ; smaller (comp. 

Interval, Major, J'hont ). . .Minor tont^ 
the lesser whole tone 10:9. 

Minstrel. The minstrels of the middle 
ages were professional musicians who 
sang or declaimed poems, often of their 
own composition, to a simple instru- 
mental accomp. They were followers 
of the nobility in court and camp. The 
French //.vV.v.' // , /r of the 8th ( entun,-nnd 
later were the uiusieal aiicaUants of the 
trowvires and troubadours, having to 
execute practic.illy the musical concep- 
tions of their noble masters. Thus they 
occupied from the outset a subordinate 
position ; their art slowly degener ited 
in England, whither tliey were trans- 
planted at the Norman Conquest, until 
they were classed by statute (1597) with 
' ' rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beg- 
gars ; in France their guilds were 
maintained down to the Rcvoluiion. In 
England they coalesced with the .\nglo- 
Saxon "gleemen**. Their favorite 
instr. was th.c rebec. . . .^V;,'•rp Jf/t.-.-t-r/s, 
singers and actors portraying (originally) 
scenes from Southern plantation-life. 
The chief performers of the troupe are 
the middle-man or interlocutor and the 
two end-mm (so called from their re- 
spective positions in the semi-circle of 

{lerformers on the stage); the former 
eads the talk and gives the cues, while 
the latter preside over the tambourine 
and "bones", and crack the jokes. 

Minuet'. {It. tuimtet' to; Fr. menuet; Ger. 
Mmuetf.) One erf the earlier French 

dance-forms, stipposed to have orig- 
inated in Toitou ; it dates as an art- 
product from about Lully's period (end 
of 17th century), and, as sLich, prop- 
erly consists of 2 minuets, or a double 
minuet with contrasted sections of r6( 
measures each, the second forming the 
Trio, after which the f r. t 1^ : ueate.d. 
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stead, in the 2 latter, the livelier and 
freer Scherzo ; in the Suite it figures, 
by way of contrast, between the Sara- 
umdeand Gigue. 

Miracle, Miracle-play. See Mystery, 

Miacella (Lat.) A mixture-stop. 

Mise de voix O^r.) Measa di voce. 

Misere're (Lat.) The first word of the 
Psalm LI (in the. Vulgate, L), wliich 
begins: ''Miserere mei, Domiuc " 
(Pity me, O Lord); hence, the name of 
this Psalm, or of a musical seltin^^ of it. 
sung in the Catholic Churches as part 
of the burial service, at the Communion 
of the Sick, and the like. During 
Holy VVeeic it is performed with pecu- 
liar solemnity in the Sistine Chapel at 
Rome. 

Mis'sa (Lat.) The Mass. . .J/. br,v'i,. 
Short mass... AT canta'ta, chanted 
mass 

. .J/, solem 

Mis'saL (Lat. missa'le.) The R. c . 
Mass-book, containing the liturgical 
forms necessary for the Celebration of 

•n:ics the vear round. 

Miss'klang (Cicr.) Discord, cacophony. 

Misterio'so (It.) .Mysterious. . .J/w/^- 

riosamet^Uy mysteriously. 
Mistichan'za (It.) A quodlibet. 

Misu'ra (It.) A measure. . .J/iVi*rtf'ib, 

measured, in exact time. 
Mit(Ger.) With. 

MitTclangr (Ger.) Resonance. . .it/;r- 

klingende Tone, overtones. 

Mit'telkad enz (Gcr. ) Semi-cadence. 

..Mit' uUtimnte, an inner part or voice. 
Mixed cadence. See Cademe. . .Mixed 



. M.pro def unc'tis, see Requiem. 

>Um fiis, or soh-n'nis, high mass. 



AUTHENTIC MODES. 
Mode I (Do'rian). 



t anoH, one in which the successive parts 
enter at different intervals. . ..^txr^ 

chi->rus, quarfrt, 7>aicrs, vocal raosic 
combining male and female voices. 
Mixolyd'ian. See Mede. 

Mixture. (Gcr. Mixlur^! Fr. foumu 

ttn-t; It. ripi/no, (Hioy'do.') A com- 
pound auxiliary flue-stop with from 3 to 
oranksof pipes sounding as many har- 
monics of any tone represented by a 
given digital. These harmonics are 
generally octaves and fifths of the fun- 
damental tone ; sometimes a third, or 
even a seventh, is added; they are higher 
in comparative pitch for low tones than 
for high ones, (see Break 3) j e. g. for 
the tone C the 3-rank mixture would 
usually contain c^-g^-c^ ; and for <-', c*- 
f-c^ (not c*~g*-c% In some old German 
organs mixtures are found having from 
8 up to 24(!) ranks, there being, of 
course, several pipes to each harmonic. 
—Mixtures are used to reinforce and 
' ' brighten ' ' the upper panials of the 
heavier foundation-stops. 

MoTjile (Tt.) ^Vith a facile movement, 
readily responsive tocmotion or impulse. 

Mode. I, J- or Greek modes, see Greek 
;::i!sic. — 3. (Lat. m^dus.) The medie- 
val church-modes were nrtave-scales, 
like the Greek modes, and also borrowed 
their names (see below) from the latter ; 
but they, and the fundamental diatonic 
scale-r-l-a, were conceived as ascending- 
scales, a dbtinct departure from ancient 
theory. They --vere called cliurch-modcs 
because each chant in the Gregorian 
antiphony was kept strictly within the 
compass of M>me one of these octave- 
scales, without chromatic change save 
that from £1^ to or vice-versa. 

PLAGAL MODES. 

Mode II (Hypodo'rian). 



^1 



Modem (Flnyg^iani 
, m m f- 



Mode IV (Hypophryg'ian), 
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AUTHENTiC MODES. 

Mod« IX (i£o'Uan). 



l-'LACAL MODHS. 

Mode X (Ilypoaio'Iian). 



Mode XI (Lo'crian). 



Mode XII (Hypolo'crian). 



Mode XIII [or XI] (lo'nian). 



Mode XTV for XT I] fllypoio'nian). 




In the authentic modes the Final 
(whae we should call the key-note) is the 
lowest tone ; in the plagal modes, a 
foiiitb above tiie lowest ; it is marked 
by a whole note in the Tabic. Kach 
plagal is derived from a parallel authen- 
tic ; St Ambrose is supposed to have 
established the first 4 authentic modes, 
to which St. Gregory added the corre- 
sponding: pla^als ; mese 8 were exclu- 
sively employed in serious composition 
down to the 16th century, despite the 
lack of any scale similar to the 



major and (.-/-) minor scales of modern 
music ; then, however, the last 4 modes 
were added. The Locrian {B-b) and 
Hypolocrian {F-f) were rejected as 

fu'" 



Greek Names. 

Uypophrygiaa 
Hypolydlan 
Dorian 
Pbrysiaa 

Lydian 

Mixolydiao 



useless, neither fulfillinjj the law that 
each authentic mode should be divisible 
into a perfect fifth plus a perfect fourth, 
and each pLig^al mode into a fourth plus 
a tifth. — Both the names, and the pre- 
fix kyp<t-, are used in a sense different 
from that of tlie orij:;inal Greek modes, 
the medieval theorists having misinter- 
preted the Greek nomenclature. 

Final Medieval Names. 



Octave-scales. 

i. ■ — • , 

^ g a b c* 1^ y Mixolydiao (Mode VII, 4th authentic) 

t. ■ — • » 

f a a b di ei f ^ Lydlaa (Mode V, 3rd authentic) 

* ' — * ^ 

e f a a b c> e* Phrygian (Mode III, and authentic} 
' — " I 



d e f a a b di Dorian (Mode I, ist authentic) 
I Lj< i 

[Hypomlxolydiaa (Mode VIII, 4th plagal)] 



a b ci di 



i] 



cdef gabc« Hypolydiaa (Mode VI, 3rd pls«al) 
I ■■ I 



Bcdefgab 
t M \ 



Hypodorian (or Mdian) ABcdefga 

The gradual development of monodic, 
harmonic, and chromatic music, the 
evolution of the leading-note, the ac- 
ceptance of the third as a consonance. 



Hypophrygtai) (Mode IV, and piagal) 
Hypodorian (Mode II, iic plagal) 

modey The inverted major scale, be- 
ginning^ on the 3rd degree : 

e' — d' — c'-'-'b — a — g — f^e. 
so termed byBlainville (i7ir-6^)i^tfai#^ ^^^8^^ 
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]ldoder^no,-a (It.) Modern ; aila moJer- 
nftf » in modem «^le. 

Modification. Same as Ttn^eranunt. 

Mo'do (Tt.) Mode ; style. 

Mod'ulate. (Ger. nifldttli/rer^ : Fr. rr.o- 
duier; It. mod u la re.) To pass f rum oac 
key or m^jdc into another ; to effect a 
change of tonality. . .Modulation. (Ger. 
and Fr. Modulation' ; Fr. also transt- 
Hon; It. modutatie^ne^ Passa^ from 
one key to .mother ; change of tonality. 
— A moduiation may be either hnal or 
transient; it is finai when the new 
tonic is permanently adhered to, or still 
another follows ; transunt {tramitory^ 
passing), when the orig;tnal tonic is 
speedily reaffirmed by a cadence. . . 
Chromatic modulation ^ one effected by 
the use of chromatic intervals ; diatonic 
m., one effected by the aid of diatonic 
intervals ; enharmonic one effected 
through emplo]^ing enharmonic changes 
to alter the significance of tones or 
intervals. 

Mod'ulator. See Tonic Sol-fa, 

Mo'dus (I.al.) Mode. 

Moll \^Ger. ) y\.M\ox . . .Moii'akkord^ mi- 
nor chord ... Mplfdreiklangt minor 

triad. . . Moll' tonart , minor key. . . 
AIoW tonleiler^ minor scale ; etc. , etc. 

Mol'le (Lat.. " soft".) A term probably 
first used in the loth ccuiury 10 desi|f- 
nate the B rotun'dum mollc,=\f)y in 
opposition to the B quadra' turn {B du'- 
rum, Q, the modem BtJ). Later it was 
applied to the liexachord / — d, in which 
^ was substituted for ; and, finally, 
to the minor Icey and trUul {with flat 

Molleraen'te (It.) Softly, gently. 

Mol'lis /Lat.) See Mollc. 

Moiosst.e). (Lat. molossus.) A metrical 
foot of 3 long syllables ( ), 

Morto (Tt.) ?.Tuch, very ; as tnolto 
adagio, very slowly ; molto allegro^ very 
Uali,,JHmoltOy exceedingly, extremely. 

llomen'taliUB (Lat.) A i6th-rest. 
Momen'tum (Lat.) An Sth^rest. 
Mon'ochord. (Fr. monocordc; It. tnono- 
cor'do.) I. A very ancient instr. for 
the precise mathematical determination 
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be isolated, and intervals of true pitch 
obtained. — An instr. of the same name, 
but furnished with several strings for 
tlie purpose of obtaining harmonic 
etlects, was the precursor of the clavi- 
chord. — 2. The tromba marina. — 3. A 
clavichord. — 4. (Ger., recent.) A kind of 
bow-cither, liaving one string stretched 
over a fretted fingerboard attaclicd 
lengthwise to the top of an oblong re- 
sonance^box. 

Mon'ody. (Ger. and Fr. Monodi/; It. 

monodi'a.) A style of composition 
{monod'ic or monophon'ic^ in which one 
part, the melody, predominates over the 
rest, they serving as a .support or ac- 
comp. to it. It took its rise in Italy 
about v6oo, in the form of a vocal solo 
with instrumental accomp. , the latter 
being at first a mere figured bass exe- 
cuted on the haipsicho^, theorbo, etc. 
Its novelty lay, not in its newness, but 
in its employment and recognition by 
artists. It developed into the opera, 
cantata, and oratorio on the one hand, 
and, on the other, into all those forms 
of inslrumcuial music in which the ele- 
ment of accompanied mdody is found, 
as the suite, symphony, etC (Also 
JFomophotiy, ^ Uonofhoitv. ) 

Monoph'onous. Capable of producing 
but one tone at a time ; opp. to pofy- 
fhoHous, . .Mottopk'ony^ see Monody, 

Mon'otone. i. A single unaccompanied 
and unvaried tone. — 2. Recitation (in- 
toning, chanting) in sttdi a tone. 

Mooter (Fr.) t. To ascend ; iw^it/ffii/, as. 

cending. — 2. To raise the pitch of. — 3. 
To put strings on an instr.; also, to 
put an instr. together, to set it up. 

Mootre (Fr.) In the organ, the dia- 
pason ; so called because "shown" or 
set up in the organ-front, away from 
the soundboard. 

Moralities. (Ger. Aforalitd'ten; Fr. 
moralit/s.) A later form of tlie mirade- 

plays or m3'steries. 

Morceau (Fr.) A piece, composition; 
morceau de genre, characteristic piece. 

Monlwit(Fr.) Q^Gnuts, Digitized by Google 
Mordent. (Ger. Afor'dent, BeiTssir; ^ 

Fr Tt n i<' \ A orncp con. 
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MORENDO— MOVEMENT 



piayed : 




The 
long 
mor- 



</4rff/has a double or triple alternation , e.g. 
played 



'Is 



— In the Inverted Mordent y the prin- 
cipal note alternates with the Jii^hir 
auxiliary; its sign lacks the cross-stioke. 
written : 



played : 
ijnoderato^ 

> 




{presto.) 




Moren'do (It.l Dying away, growing 
fainter and fainter (v. Ti-mpo^ntarh -A. 

Mormoran'do (It.) Murmuring, mur- 
murous, in a very gentle, subdued tone. 

Also mornwr/voU', mormoro' so. 

Morris-dance. (.Mso morrici-<{tinct\ 
Moresque^ Morisco, etc.) A sort of 
COStume-dancet apparently of Moorish 
origin, in 4-4 time and of a boisterous 
chai.icter ; now obsolete. — Also, a kind 
of country-il.'inre still performed in 

N'o'-ksliirc, Enj^land. 

Mos'so (It., "moved".) Equivalent to 
"rapid" in the phrases meno mosso, less* 

rapid,//'/* m>>--u', more rapid, and /i .; 
mossOy somewhat rapid (e. g. AliL\i^>\ ii^> 
puo mcsso, a rather lively aiIign::o, 
nearly aliegri). 

Mo'stra (It.) A direct. 

Motet'. (Ger. Motet'te; Fr. motet; It. 
moitefto^ A sacred vocal composition 
in contrapuntal style, without instru- 
mental accomp. In former times the n 
cappella style was not always strictly 
adhered to. The tnotft resembles the 
anthem in having a biblical prose text, 
but differs from it in being polyphonic ; 
C<Mnpositions in anthem-style are, how- 
ever, sometimes called motets. — The 
I^tin mote'tus is a terra of various and 
sometimes obscure signification. 

Motif (Fr.) A motive. 



contrary or opposite iH' 'i^-u i-> that in 
which one part ascends while the other 
descends ; paraliet* motion, that in 
which both parts ascend or descend by 
the same interval ; obli</ue motion, that 
in which one part is held while the 
other ascends t-r descends ; similar* 
motion, that in which both parts ascend 
or descend tc^clher by dissimilar inter- 
vals ; mixt\/ motion, {h it in which 2 or 
more of tlie abnve varieties OCCur at 
once between several parts. 

♦ N.B. — The above fine distinction between 
Para/if I And j/w/V/ir motion ia very often not 
observed, the term ^arat/et tnoiiamhtAng used 
indiscriminately for both. 

Mo'tive [sometimes pron. mo-tii:-']. 
((ier. Mvliv' ; !■ r. motif ; It. vioii'io.) 
I. A short phrase or lii^ure (rhythmic, 
melodic, or harmonic) used in develop- 
ment or imitation. — 3, A theme or sub- 
ject (see Ltading-m^tive), — 3. Some- 
times used for Measure, as the rudi- 
mentary element of the Period. — Mdi- 
stire-motive^ one whose accent coincides 
with the measure-accent 

Mo'to (It.) I. Motion ^f. contra'rio, 

contrary motion . . . M. mi'ito, mixed 
motion... iV. obbli'que^ oblique mo> 
tion. . .M.J>trp/f!t<\ perf>etual motion. 
. .A/. rel'tOt similar motion. — 2. Move- 
ment, tempo. . . Con moto, with an ani- 
mated and energetic movement . . ^Moto 
p)-i\-riii-}i'ti\ at the former tempo. 

Motteggian'do (It.) Bantering, face- 
tious. 

Mottet'to (It.) Motet. 

Mo'tus i l.at ) Motion. . .,\f.contrii'! at , 
contrary motion. . . J/. t'/^//'y/<«j, oblique 
motion. . ,M, ree^tus^ similar motion. 

Mouth. The opening on the front side 
of an organ-pipe. . ..lA'/////-//</r///<wiV«, 
a set of graduated metal reeds mounted 
in a narrow frame, blown by the 
mouth, and producing different tones 
on expiration and inspiration . . .Mouth- 
vx ;//, see l*an's-pipes. . . J/o///////V« 
(tier. Mttnd' stack : Fr. t-juhcuihitrt' : 
It. imboccatn'ra), that part of a wind- 
instr. which a player places tipon or be- 
tween hi-; lips. 

Mouvement (Fr.) Mouvement^ tentpo^v Google 
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Sii/:: Tr. f'/n;r ; U. frm/','.) A prin- 
cipal and usnaliy separate division or 
section of a composition, containlnf^ 
themes and a development peculiar to 
itself. 

JAuances (Fr.) See Mutation 2. 

Ifluild (Ger.) yiwiX^...Mund'kamio. 

nika . mouth-harmonica. . . AfunJ'£<\-h, 
mouth (of an organ-pipe; usually An/ ' 
sfJkniii), . .AfutuTstOtk, mouthpiece. 

Muneira (Span.) A Gallcian dance of 
moderate tempo and in 2-4 time, with 
an auftakt of a quarter-note, and the 
strong beat mariced by the Castanet- 

Mun'ter (Ger.) Lively, animated, gay. 

(.Msg adverb.) 

Murky. A mnrky-hass is one progress- 
ing in broken octaves; a h.irjjsichor ! 
piece with such a bass was called a 
murky. 

lSua€. The mouthpiece or wind-ptpe of 

the baj^pipe. 

Idusette (Fr.) i. A small and primitive 
kind of oboe.— 2. A variety of bag- 

pipe in which the wind is supplied by a 
bellows. -3. A short piece of music 
imitating in style that played on this 
kind of bagpipe, i. e. of a soft and gen- 
tie character and with a drone-bass ; 
hence, the dance-tunes of the same 
style and name.— >4. A reed-stop in 
the organ. 

Mu'sica (Lat. and It.) Music... J/, da 
fa' mem, chamber-music. ..Af.da chie'- 

sa, church-music. . .3/. da tea'tro, the- 
atre (theatrical) music. . .J/, di gat'ti, 
charivari (see JCatzenmtisik). 

Iffusical 1k>x, Mnsic-box. The so- 
called .S:c'{ss HI iisic-^'iKX' consists of a 
metallic cylinder or barrel studded with 
small pins or pegs, and caused to re- 
volve l)V cloclvwork. In revolving, the 
pins catch and twang a comb-like row 
of steel teeth arranged in a graduated 
scale, each tooth producing a tone of 
very accurate pitch. In the larger instr.s 
thp hnrr^l mav Im^ shiflMl n* tn nlsiv 



A 5-pointc :I pen for drawing the 5 lines 
of the Stat! on paper. 

Music-recorder. See Afelographi Pho- 
nograph, Phonautograph. 

Music-wire. Steel wire for the strings 
of luus. instr.s. 

Musik' [-zeelcl (Ger.) Music. . .^wiif- 
hande, %K:<i. I'attdf. . .Afusik'diklaf, see 
Dict^e musicale. . .Musil^direktor, a 
conductor. . ,Musii^fest^ mus. festival. 
. . Musik'tnHsUr^ conductor of a mili- 
tary band. 

Musika'Uen (GerJ Music (i. e. musical 
composittons). [A trade term. ] 

Mosikant' (Ger.) A vagabond or bung- 
ling musician. 

Mu'siker, Mu'sikus^i >er.) A musician. 

Musiquette (Fr.) Little pieceof music ; 

or (collectively) light music. 
Mu'ta CTt.) " Change ! " A direction in 
orchestral scores inUicaiing a change of 
crook or instr., or in the tuning of an 

instr. , necessitated by a change of key. 

Mutation, i. (Ger. Mutie'rung; Fr. 
tnue; It, mutatif/m.) The change of 
the male voice at puberty. — 2. itier. 
Mutation*; i t. pi. mutations, muames; 
It mutatie^fu.) In medieval solmisa- 
tion, the change or passage from one 
hexachord to another, with the conse- 
quent change of syllable (comp. Soimi- 
sation). — 3. In violin-playing, **shift- 

M utation-stop. In the organ , any stop , 
except a mixture, whose pipes produce 

tones ncitlier in unison norin octaves with 
the foundation- (8-foot) stops; i. e., all 
tierce and quint-stops, and their octaves. 

Mute. I. (Ger. Ddm'pfer; Ft. sour- 
dint'; It. so>-ili'uo.) The mute for tiie 
violin, etc., is a piece of brass or other 
heavy material, having cleft projectioins 
which permit of its firm adjustment on 
the bridge withouttouching the strings ; 
its weight deadens the resonance of the 
sound-box. (Recently made in the 
form of a spring clip.) The direction 
for puttinsT on the mutes is '*coa sor- 
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Mutie'rung l^Ucr.) Mutation I. 

Mysteries. (Ger. Alysi/rien ■ ¥v. mys- 
tires.) Medieval scenic representations 
of biblical events, arranged originally 
by the monks, ami generally accom- 
panied by vocal, uficn by instrumental, 
music. The I\issi<.>>i-/!,ivs iVlill sur- 
viving at Oberamincrgau in Bavaria) 
arc as old as the 7th or 8th century ; the 
MoraHiL-s, a peculiar form of the 
Mysteries, ia which abstract concep- 
tions were personified, originated about 
the 13th century. The Mysteries Wcrc 
the precursors of the Oratorio, 

N. 

Nacaire (Fr.) A former kind of kettle- 
drum. / 

Nac'cu-a, Nac'chera (It.) i. See ^a- 
eaire.~-2* (Also Gmnfeare; pi.) Cas- 
tanets. 

Nadi (Ger.) After; according? to... 

Nach'ahmung, imitation. . .Xach Ju ll/- 
ien^ ad libitum. . .iVach'druck, empha- 
sis ; nack'driickUch (or mit Ntukdruck ) , 
with emphasis, emphatically. . .AWA'- 
lassendt slackening (in tempo). .^Nach'- 
iSsrigt careless, negligent (also athfrb). 
. .Nach'rufy a farewell, leave-taking. 
. .Nach'satz^ a second (or final) phrase 
or theme, contrasting with Vor^afrsatz. 
Nach'schlai:;^ (,?) the unaccented appog- 
natura; {b) " after-beat '* of a trill (also 
ffaeh^sehleife). . .Nach^spiel^ a post- 
lude. . .Nachftanz, see Sallarello 2. . . 
NacA und nackf^ step by step, gradu- 
ally. 

Nadrt (Ger.) Night. . .Naehfhorn, 

Nacht' schall, a flue-stop in the organ, 
having covered pipes of 2, 4, or 8-foot 
pitch, and resembling in tone the 
Quintaton or the IL^/if/ofr. . .X.u-Iif'- 
AornbasSt the same stop on the pedal. 
. .Nachfsteek^ a nocturne. 

NstUa. See Ntma. 
Na'gelg:eige,-liarmoiiika (Ger.) NaO. 

fiddle. 

Naif. Naive (Fr.), Naiv' (Ger.) Kaive ; 



rosin ; the tone is like that of the har- 
monica. Inv. by Johann Wilde of St. 

I'etci'^bur^'. toward the middle of the 

l&th ccnfiirv. 

Naked fifth (fourth). A fifth (fourth) 
without an added third. (Also hart.) 

Narran'te (It. i In narrative-style ; Calls 
for a ver)' distinct declamatory enun- 
ciation of the words sung. 

Narrator. The personage who, In the 

earlier p;i«;sii)n-plr.ys and oratorios, 
sings the narrative portions of the text. 

Nasard (Fr.; Span, nasar^do; Ger. 
Nasaf^ In the organ, the mutation- 
stop commonly known as the Twelfth 
(2|-foot pitch). 'ihe Gros-ftasard 
{Gross' lui.u:!), is a quint-stop either on 
pedal (io|-ft.) or manual (5y-ft.); the 
Petit nasard {Larigot), is a double- 
octave quint-stop (i^-ft.) (Also no- 

sardr, v:7^s.7yf, vasillard, nazaJ.) 
Nason flute. An oi;g;an-stop having 
stopped pipes of mild, suave tone. 

Natur'- (Ger.) Natural ... A^/w; ' 
a '<i/i/'AMr«(withoutvalvLi;). . .JWjtur'' 
skaia^ natural scaic. . .N(Uur'tt>iu (or. 
noHirUehe Tdne\ natural harmonic 
tone*?, as of tlie horn, etc. . . A'a/wr'- 
t) onipeti:, a trumpet without valves. 

Natural. I. (Ger. Auf losungszcichen; 
Fr. b^carre; It. bequa'dro^ The sign Q 
(see C'tromnlic Si^^ns). — 2. A white 
digital on the keyboard. . . Natural har. 
tnonicSf those produced on an open 
string ; opp. to arfijii f:j', which are 
produced on a stopped string. . .Natu- 
ral AexacAord, that beginning on C . 
Natural AorHy the French horn w i'!. tit 
valves. . .Natural interval^ one found 
between any Stonesof a diatonic major 
scale. . .Natural key, see A- at. scale. . . 
Natural pit(A^ that of any wind-instr. 
when not overblown. . .7V«/Wn»/ stale, 
C-major, having neither sharps nor flats. 
. .Natural totu^ a tone producible, on a 
wittd-instr. with cupped mouthpiece, by 
simply modifying' the adjustment of the 
li^s and the force of the air-current, 
Without using mechanical devices for 
changing the length of the tube (such 
as kevsi. valvM. or th« «IMieiV.'--Si»<A^ 
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constantly decreasing length. A tube 
of wide bore in proportion to its length 

will yic!d most readily the low and me- 
dium tones of the series, including the 
fundamental; a tube comparatively nar- 
row, the medium and hi;^}ier tones, 
omitting tlie fundamental. Any metal 
instr. yielding the fundamental tone (e. 
g. the Tuba) is called a complete instr. 
(Ger. Ganz' insinwient) ; one incapable 
of yielding it (e. g. the Trumpet), an 
incomplete instr. (Ger. Halb*instru' 
ment). With a minimum atr-pressure, 
and the lips most relaxed, the funda- 
mental tone of the tube is sounded. 

Natura'Ie (Tt.) Xatural. unafTectcd. 

X'i*^n-:i!>inn' naturallv, etc. 

Natura'lis (Lat.) Natural. . .Ca;/'/«j 
naturaHs, and hexachor'dum natural U, 
music, and the hexacfaord, embracing the 

tones c d e f g a. 

Naturalist' (Ger.) A natural or self< 
taught singer ; one not trained accord- 
ing to any vocal ' ' method " or " schooj ". 
, . Naturalis' tisch, amateurish. 

Natural, -le fFr.) Natural. 

Neapolitan sixth. A chord of the sixth 
on the sub- 
dominant in 
minor, with 
minor sixth: 

Ne'ben- (Ger.) By-, accessory. . . Kf^hcn- 
dominanU^ dominant of the dominant, 
e. g. D in the key of C. . .AVfeiw/m- 
klang^ secondary triad. . .AV'^wi^ff- 
danke^ accessory theme or idea . . . A V- 
benklangy accessory tone (either es- 
sential, as harmonics, or unessential). 
. .N'e'hfnnofr, auxiliar}' note. . .Ne'bctt- 
septimenakkorde ^ secondary chords of 
the 7th (all except the dominant)... 
JVe'benstimme, accompany? n!^ or l ipicno 
i^axt. . .Ne'benwerk (ou 2-manuai or- 
gan), choir-organ. 

Neck. (Ger. Hals; Fr. inanche; It, 
ma'nico.) The elongated projection 
from the body of an instr. of the viol or 

lute family, bearing the fingerboard on 
its upper side« and ending with the head 
or scroll. 




Schumann and Liszt ; the romantic 
school of composition, and the "pro- 

Ne'te. <z Lyre. 

Nettamen'te (It.) Neatly, cleanly; 
clearly, distinctly. . .Nefto^ neat, clean, 

clear. 

Neu'dentsche Schule. See X^o-Ger- 
man, 

Neu'ina, Nenme. i. In Gregorian mu* 

sic. a melisma. — i. In medieval mus. 
notation, one of the characters used to 
represent tones, inflections, and graces. 
'I'hey were of different and flnctuatin<^ 
form and signification, at first with a 
curious outward resemblance to modem 
short -hand, Liter changing to coar>e 
and heavy strokes and flourishes. The 
earlier nemnes (8th to 13th century) 
can hardly be successfully deciphered, 
even wrih the aid of the letters {littene 
signifuativ(T) sometimes added, or of 
the lines (inception of staff-notation) 
employed, from the lOth century on- 
ward, to lix the pitch ; for they were 
less an attempt at exact notation in the 
modern sense, than an aid to memory, 
a i>yi.lcm of mnemonic si^as. They are 
important as being the first attempt to 
exhibit the rel.it ive pitch of notes by 
their relative height on the pasje ; tliey 
gradually passed over int tii lu^ta 
quadrata suid ligatures of Plaia Song« 

Neuvi^e (Fr.) The interval of a ninth. 
NichtCGer.) Not 

Ni'colo (It.) A large kind of bombardon 
(17th century) ; precursor of the bas- 
soon. 

Nie'der- (Ger.) l^aww. . .iXie'dcischUxg^ 
down-beat. . . AV^' .V/ r/r»VA, down-bow. 
. .Ni/deriakl^ down-beat. 

Nineteenth, i. The interval of 2 octaves 
and a fifth. — 2. See Latigot (organ- 
stop). 

Ninth. (Ger. jWnt; Fr. ttcurnl-iin: ; It. 
no'HO*) An interval wider by a semi- 
tone or a whole tone than a perfect 
octave ; a compouyid second; but dis- 

tinflmished in theorv from the senond , 
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The former. 

based on par- 

tials a-3-(4>-5- 
(6)-7-9,is acou- 
stically the more 
-i I u.^ ^i- euphonic, 
Ji^S^-^n\!i7: thoufjh the lat- 
\sf} ter has been of- 
F : V /'^ tener used in 
practical music. Their inversions are 
&rured according to the ordinary rule. 
(Comp. Chord.) 

No^le (It ) Noble ; refined, diwte. . . 

Nobilmen'te, nobly. . .Con na^Ui^^ 
with nobility, grandeur. 

Noch (Ger.) Still, yet. 

Nocturne (Fr. ; Ger. Noktur'ne, Nachf- 
stUck; It. nottur'no.) A word intro- 
duced by Field as a title for piano-pieces 
of a dreamily romantic or sentimental 
character, but lacking a distinctive 
form. 

Nocturns. Services of the Church held 

during the night, each portion of the 
Psalm set aside for this purpose being 
termed a Noetum. 

Nodal figures. The ii inures correspond- 
ing to the nodal lines of a vibrating 
plate of wood, glass, etc.; rendered 
visible by strewing fiAe dry ^nd on the 
plate, this sand being tossed by the 
vibrating portions of the plate to the 
nodal Unes^ which are points of perfect 
or comparative rest ; the symmetrical 
figures thus formed are sdso called 
CktadnCs figures^ having been discov- 
ered by him . . . N'. point, see Xode, 

Node. (Ger. Kno' ietjptiukt ; Fr. naud; 
It. no' do.) A point or line in a vibrating 
body (such as a string, soundboard, 
trumpet, bell), which remains at rest 
during the vibrations of the other parts 
of the body. Opp. to Loop z. 

NoMua (Lat. '*knot".) An enigmatical 

canon. 

Noel (Fr.) A sort of carol sung in the 
South of France, chiefly on the day be- 
fore Christmas, or Christmas eve. 

Nceud (Fr.) i. A turn (usually ^roa^^). 

— 2. A node. 

Noire (Fr.) A quarter-note. 

Nnmp. Nomn^ ff«k ^ A ranan TruleN 



No'na (Tt/), No'ne (Ger.) The interval 

of a ninth. 

Nones. The fifth of the canonical hours. 
Nonet'. (Ger. Nonetf; It. nonefto.) A 
composition for 9 voices or instr.s. 

Non'nengeige (Ger.) Nun's-fiddte, 

tromba marina. 

Nono'le (Ger.) Nonuplet. 

Noo'bplet. A group of g notes of equal 

time-value, e.xecuted in the time proper 
to 6 or 8 of the same kind belonging to 
the regular rhythm. 

Normarton (Ger.) Standard pitch... 

Normal' tonarten (pi.), normal keys... 
A^ormal' tonleitern, normal scales. 

No'ta (Lat. and It.) A note.. .N. buo'na, 
an accented note.. .N.cambia'ta {cam- 
hitn), {a) a changing-notc ; {ff) an irreg- 
ular resolution of a dissonance by a 
skip. . ..v. caratUri'sHea, leading-note. 
. . .V. latd'-i'a, an unaccented note... 
Nota contra notam (Lat.), note against 
note, equal counterpoint.. .N. d'abbelli' 
men'io, a grace-note. . .X. da passa'gi<.\ 
a passing-note. . .N. falsa, a changing- 
note. . .iV. principa'le, a principal 
(essential) note. . .N. quadra' ta {quadri- 
quar'ta), a Gregorian or plain-song 
note. . . N. roma'na^ a neume. . .N. sen- 
si' biU, the leading-note. 

Notation. Musical notation is the art of 
representing musical tones by means of 
written characters. I.ettci , T -inierals, 
and signs of different kinds, have been 
used. The signs now almost univer- 
sallyemployed are called notes, and are 
written on a staff of 5 lines ; hence, this 
system of writing music is termed Stajj- 
notation. (Comp. also AIphaboHcal 
notation, AV/cWf'.f, Xtoui-rals.) 

%\. The lines and spaces of the staff 
indicate the pitch of the notes. The 
lines which Hucbald first used (about 
A.D. 900), served the same end by 
representing strings ; in the spaces be* 
tween, the syllables of the words sung 
were written, the relative pitch of the suc- 
cessive tones being (sometimes) marked 
by the letters t { — tonus, whole tone), 
and s {— semi toni urn ^ semitone). — This 
system was also used later fornoting the 
primitive part-music called or'ganum or 
discant; increasing the number of lines* Google 
as far up or down as necessary, and ] 
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ta 


li/ \ 




lus\ 




Ec\ Isfa\ / 


in 


quo \ 0/ 


ao\ 


S ce\ / he 




do/ 


on\ 


vere / 






est 


Solution in choral notes : 




■ 


■ ■ ■ ^ 




M=g ■ « ■ ■ ■ »^ 

Fo - f <? v(- - rc Is - r.i - !ic - 


li . 


ta, in quo do - 


Ins nun est. 



i 



Nearly contemporaneously with Huc- 
bald's invention, an innovation appeared 

in neumatic notation ; a red horizontal 
line was drawn across the pag^e, and all 
neumes written on this line j- ... 
were of the same pitch, this Sg_^ , 
pitch bcinj^ fixed by a letter f: ~ " 
set beiorc the line. A second line, 
but yellow, was soon added for 
above the /-line (or hchiv, for plagal 
melodies) ; the two ^eatly facilitated 
the reading of written music. An- 
other improvement, in a ditTerent dir- 
ection, is shown by an orderly system 
of lines marked in re^lar succession 
by Greek letters before them, the 
tones being represented by {K>ints or 
dots on the lines. To Guido d'Arexzo 
is generally ascribed the systemati^ation 
and introduction (about 1026) of the 
4'line ^f-i ff, in which both Hntt and 
spacwr were at len;^^th utilized ; he re- 
tained the red and yellow lines, added a 
third (black) line between them for a, 
and a fourth (black) line either above or 
below these three* according to the 
xange of the tndody written, for or d; 
he did not use notes, but either letters 
or neumes. 

^2. A staff being thus established, 
and affording a firm basis for exactly 
fixing the pitch of writtt-n music, the 
neumes hitherto in ordnuuy use {^^radu- 
ally lost their hieroglyphical appearance 
and became transformed into the Choral 
Notes of Plain Chant, the regular square 
form of which (■) gave rise to the 
name vofa quadra ta or quadriquarta ^ 
other shapes occurring only occasionally 

in certain figures or ^ ^ . 

The 4-Kne staff is still retained in Plain 

Ch:int ; other staves, having from 6 to 
or more lines, were arbitrarily em- 



ployed down to the 1 5th century, when 
the 5-line staff for all vocal music ex- 
cept Plain Chant, and the 6-line staff for 
organ-music, were universally adopted ; 
the present 5-line staff superseded the 
latter after the invention of music-print- 
inpf. — All this time the form of thf» clefs 
was likewise changing, the original J 
and c becoming : 

(/) _ W 




etc.; the i,^ also assumed a jjreat variety 
of fantastic shapes before the modern 
forms were finally settled. 
§3. Mensurable notation, differ- 

injj from that of Plain Chant by express- 
ing a determinate (relative) time-value 
of the tones in its notes, which were 
invented for the exact indicrtion of 
rhythmic relations, appeared near the 
banning of the Z2th century. The 
notes in use for some 200 years, and 
imitate d fr om Plain Chant, were the 

Large (''^) or duplex longa or maxima; 
the Long ('j) or longa; the Breve (g); 
and the Semihrtve (^ or pr) ; to which 
were then added the Minim and 
Semimimm Early in the 15th 

century 1th9 first five were supplanted 
by the open notes (large r— j . long; ^^ » 
breve (sj , semibreve Oor A, minim 

the smaller notes which had been gradu- 
ally added being written in 2 forms : 
Semimifdma [J] ^ or ^. 

Croma or Fusa [J 1 or X, 

Semicroma or "-^cmifusa {J^\ ^ or ^ 
Below are the correspondiag rests : 
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— The single notes were often joined in 

groups (comp. art. //- ).—'i he 
angular notes of measured music were 
not finally supplanted by modem roand 
notes, in music-printing, till about 1700, 
ttiough in MS. music they had been 
freely employed since the l6th century. 

For determining the relative time- 
value of the notes, various and often 
conflicting rules were made for the 
Modus (mode), Temp us (time-value of 
the breve), Frola'tio (prolation), Color, 
Position^ etc.; a briec explanation of 
the l6th-ceniury rules follows, premis- 
ing, that the terms perfect and imper- 
feet refer to the measure or time, triple 
time being regarded (out of reverence 
for the "Blessed Trinity") as perfect, 
while duple time was held to be imper- 
fect. 

^ Modus (mode) governed the subdi- 
vision of the Large into Longs, and of 
the Long into Breves : in the 

Modus major perfectus, i pl^ = 3 ^ 

** " imperfec.,i|S^ =s2t^ 

minor perfect ns, 1 1| = 3 ^ 
'* ** impciiL-c, 1 q = 2 pr; 

^ Tempus (time) governed the subdi- 
vision of the Br, ve intoSemibrcves ; in 
Tempus perfectum (sign the circle 

0),i ^::^ = 30 
Tempus imperfec. (sign the semic. 

O.I !ss| = 20 

Prolatio (prolation) governed the 
subdivision of the Semibreve ; in 

Prolatio major 1^=3^ 

** minor i 0 = 3 A 
the formermarked by a dot in the time- 
signature (0 or the latter sunpiy 

by the absence of a dot.* 

The usual mode-'signahires were ver- 
tical strokes (long-rests) at the head of 
the staff ; e.g., with the signs for tem- 
pus and pro&Uo : 



( Modus maj. perf. 
J MM<ius mill. pcrf. 
) Tempus pcrfectuin 
(, Proiaiio major 
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. M kIiis maj, imperf. 
) Modus min. pen. 

( Prolatio major 

) Modus maj. perf. 
Modus min. imperf. 
Tempus perfectum 
Hrofaitio minor 
( Modiu maj. imperf . 
1 Modus min. imperf. 
^ I'empus imperfcctum 
( Prolatio iiiiiiur 

15.— The time-sis;natiircs were often written 
smaller, Kctween the sci .nd and third, or third 
and fourth, lines, etc. I'hc mode-signature* 
wercitls ) drawn from the fourth line down to 
the lowest ; .'IS a nilc, they were omitted alto*- 
Kcther, leaving the reader to ascertain the 
mode frr>m c nvetitional peculiarities in the 
notation called siyma impli'cita or intrim'- 
sera (implied signs), in contradistinction to the 
signa indicia' lia (indicatory signs) ; as, in the 
greater mode ter/ect^ a group of 3 black latges 
(see Color below), or, in the Usser mode fer- 
fecty a sroup of a black longs* or a breve^etts 
at tl»e beginnintc of a modal unit. 

Position (i. e. the order in which 

the notes stood) was very important. 
A long followed by a lung, or a breve 
by a breve, was always perfect (tripar- 
tite) I'V position; whereas a long pre- 
ceded or followed by a breve, or a 
breve preceded or followed by a semi- 
breve, was always imperfect (bipartite) 
by position. After the minim was in- 
vented, the semibreve also became 
similarly iiitluenced by its position ;the 
minim und lesser notes were alirays 
perfect. 

Cn],f)R was t!ie general designation 
for notes diileriag in color from those 
ordfoarily used ; the red note {no* tula 
ru'bra) of the 14th centur)' generally 
marked a change from perfect to im- 
perfect time, or vice versa ; the white 
note {notuin alba) was at first used like 
the red, but soon obtained the fi.xed 
and definite signification of imperfec- 
tion in opposition to the ordinary black 
note (of the 14th century); finally, the 
black note {notula nigra) of the i6th 
and 17th oentaries, when the white 
notes were universally adopted, in its 
turn indicated imperfection ; thus, from 
the 15th century onward, groups of 3 
or more Mark notes hatl the proportio 
hcmiolia to the surrounding white notes, 

ijiyiii^LU Ly Google 
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and {diminutio) an acceleration of the 
tempo, generallv reducing the integer 
vahr by one-half. — 'I'he diminutio was 
first expressed by a vertical line through 

thetcmpus-signaturc ((|) ^ (fc 4)* 
by inverting the semicircle ( _) )f also 
by adding to the /< /////^-signature, in 
the midst of a roniposition, numerals 
or fractions (3, 2, f, \, t.): 2 or ? then 
signified that 2 Uutus (semibreves 
were equal tot ^of the preceding tem- 
po; etc., etc. — An^tiicutntio was gen- 
erally employed to reverse a preceding 
dimtnuHo; uierign for which was sim- 
ply annulled by the usual si};n for the 
integer valor (Q. C) o*" '^y the in- 
version of the fraction (}, ^ , etc.) These 
fractions, however, were properly 
termed signs of Proportion. 

Proportion. The theory of Pro- 
portion from the 15th century onward, 
treats of the different time-signatures 
and tempo-marks applied to several 
parts progressing simultaneously ; for 
instance, in a 4-part composition the 
integer valor might be marked for the 
discant in tempus perfeetwn QyQx\Aiox 
the bass in tempns itnperfectum (], the 
alto might be in tempus imperfectum 
dimiMutum (|, while the tenor had di- 
minutio in trtpla (| 3 ; further, changes 
mig;ht be made in any or all parts in 
the course of the piece, and were indi- 
cated by fractions (the signs of propor- 
tion; compare A Ui^nientaticn , above). 

Alteration {alUratio) was the doub- 
ling of the time-value of the second of 8 
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EngUth. 

Breve, or 
Double note 
Semibrevo, or 
Whole note 
Mimm, or 
Half-note 
Crotchet, or 
Quarter-note 
\ Quaver, or 
"< highth-note 
j Semiquaver, or 
'( Sixteenth-noie 

( Demisemiquaver, or 
"J Tlurty-second-note 

( Hcmidemisemiquaver, 
or Sixty-fourth-note. 



equal notes, and occurred either when 
the next largest kind of note was per- 
fect, and the 2 (smaller) notes stood 
between two such large ones, or when 

the 2 notes were separated from a 
following note of equal or smaller 
value by a punctum ditdsioni s ; e.g. 
JSSj O in tt-mpus perffi tuni (Q) 

would be expressed thus in modern 
notation ( <9 • i ^ e? \ a • )• 

The Punt'tnm or Punt^tus (point, 

dot) had various uses ; (</) PnHLtum 
augmciitatio' nis, equivalent to our dot 
of prolongation ; (/') Punetum altera- 
tio'nis, which, placed before the first 
of 2 short notes lying between 2 long 
ones, doubled the value of the second 
short note and restored the perfection 
of the 2 long ones ; (c) Pututum pt r- 
fectio'nis, used in prolation, and also 
to restore the perfection of a note made 
imperfect b\' position ; and (</ ) Punt- 
turn divisio'nis or iinperft'ctio'nis^ 
written between 2 short notes lying be- 
tween 2 long ones, imlirated the imper- 
fection of both tlie lallcr. 

None of these rules or signs were in- 
variably followed or employed ; the 
above remarks will serve, however, to 
give a correct general idea of the in- 
tricacies of Mensurable Notation. (Also 
see Pi ^ lira obiiqua.) 

Note. (Ger. and Fr. NoUe; It. no'ta.) 
One of the signs used to express the re- 
lative time-value of mus. tones. (Comp. 
Notation.) Ihe notes employed in 
modem notation are the followmg : 
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j GanzQOte, or 
( eanze Taktnote 
i Halbnote, or 
1 halb« Note 

iVierteU or 
Viertelnoto 
Achtel,or 
Achtilnotc 
J Seehzehntel, or 
1 Sechzehnteliiote 

( ZweiiinddreiKig- 
'( stel(note) 

J Vierundsechxig- 
( itelCnote) 



French. 
Breve, or Cwree 

J Seml-brive, or 
( Konde 
Blanche 

Noire 

Crocbe 

])ouble.crochQ 
Triple<roche 

Quadruple-crocho 



Itallao* 

Breve 

Semibreve 

( Minimat or 
iBianca 
Km 

Cronu 
Semicroma 
Scmifaiscroma 
Qnatcricroma 
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NOTE— OBBLIQUO. 



in^-no(t', a tone sustained in one part 
while the other parts mowt. . .Leading 
noU^ Master-note^ see Leading-note, , . 
Open noie^ a white note . . . Passiitg mte, 

see Passing-nott' . . . /^ic ilin^^-note, see 
A'aitiu^' . . . lVhi(<- note, sec Black note. 

Note (Fr.) A note...^\'. <uv/t/t'«//e', an 
accidental. . .N, d*agrt^ment, or de go^i, 
grace-note ... A', settxi^uc, leadingf-note. 
. . Notes surabondanles (,pl.), groups like 
triplets, quintuplets, etc., etc. — The 
French names for the 7 notes of the 
scale are (i) ut, r/, mi^/a^ sol^ la^ si; 
and (3) toni^ite^sus^^mique^ midtoHte^ 
sc!i<;-d<-'irti>ta>!fc\ dominamUy sus-domi- 
naniey sensti^Ii: 

Noten (Ger. pi.) i. Notes. — 2. Music 
(t e. ocmipositions, pieces). 

No^'tenfresaer (Ger.) Same as Croque- 

note. 

Isio'tograph. i^cQ Melografh. 

Nottuf'no (It.) Nocturne ; dimin. N^t- 
turi'no. 

Nourri (Fr., "nourished".) Un son 
nvurri, a full or well-sustained tone. 

Novellette. A name probably first be- 
stowed by Schumann (Op. 2 1 ) on a style 
of instrumental composition free in form , 
bold in harmonic stnicture, romantic in 
character, and specially characterized by 
a variety of contrasting themes and by 
considerable ienjjth. (Sometimes A'<?W- 
ette.) 

NoTemo'le (Ger.) A nonuplet. 

Nowel. (Fr. Xoi'l.) \ ( hristmns carol, 
especially one iu polyphonic style. 

Nuance (Fr.) A shading or inflection in 
vocal delivery or instrumental rendering, 
affecting either timbre, tempo, or dyna- 
mic effect, to a greater or less degree. 

NiilL A naaght or cipher. (See O.) — 
In thorough-bass, a cipher calls for 

i.islo solo. 

N umber. 1 . A principal division or move- 
ment of an extended composition, like 

an oppra or oratorio ; or any smaller 
and more or less complulc portion of a 
large work, as a song, aria, interlude, 
etc.; or, finally, any sini^^le piece on a 
program. — 2. Equivalent to Opus-nutn- 



time, triple time ; 5//^. to quartet, 
quintet. . .(It.) 3', 4», 5», 6", 7». con- 
tractions of Terza, Quarta, Quinta, 
Sesta, and Settima respectively; ^or S**^ 
"aH'ottava" ; /f™", "alia quindecima." 
. . (Fr.) 2p, 4p, 8p, i6p, equiv. to 2-£oot, 
4-foot. etc. . . Roman numereUs are used, 
in mus. theory, to mark fundamental 
chords, thus showing at a glance from 
what Iliad any given inversion is de- 
rived (comp. Chord, and Phone, §§5, 6). 

Nu'merus (Lat.) I. Number.— 2. 

Rhythm. 

Nunc dimit^is. The first a words in * 

the Canticle of Simeon (I>uke II, 2(7-32) 
" Nunc dimittisser\'um tuum, Domine, 

in pace" (Now, O Lord, lettest 

thou thy servant depart in peace) ; a 
text frequently used by composers, and 
forming portions of special services in 
the Catholic and Anglican Churches. 

Nun's-fiddle. Tromba marina. 

Nuo'vo,-a (It. [no'voj.) New. . .Dinuo- 

vo, anew, again. 

Nut. T. (Ger. Saftel; Fr. stllet; It. 

<-apol,/s,\>. ) The ridge over which the 
strings pass at the end of the Hnger- 
board next the head of a violin, lute, 
etc. — 2. (Ger. Frosch; Fr. talon.) The 
movable projection at the lower end of 
the violin-bow, to which the hair is at- 
tached, and by which it is tightened or 
slackened.— 3. The /cnwr nut on the 
violin, etc., is the ridge between the 
tailpiece and tailpio (or button). 

o. 

O. A circle (O) ^^'^^ medieval sigjn 
for tempus perfeetum (see Notation^ 
§3); enclosing figxire ( (l)), see Harmoni- 
um-music A small circle sigpoifies, in 

modern notation, {n') an open string : 
{h) the harmonic mark ; \c) tlie dimin- 
ished fifth ; (</) in thoroagh-bass, to-' 

sto solo; {c^ in old ('crman clavier-mn- 
sic, marks nuies lo be played with the 
thumb. 

O (It) Or. (Also od.) 

Obbliga'to (It.) Required, indispensa- 
ble, ol'bl. part \s -A concerted (andGoOglc 
therefore essential) instrumental part ; 
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O'ber (Her.) Over, above, higher. . . 0'- 
berdomitian'te^ the Uominant (opp. to 
Un^Urdowtinante, thesubdominant). . . 

(yberlabium^ upper lip (oi j^.m-pipe) . . . 
(y henna n ua/, upper manual , . . O'lfir- 
sHmme, highest part. . . (/herUtste, black 
key. . O' ('<•:■ (.>)u- , overtotus, h.irmonics; 
pho'nischer Oberton, the 15th partial. . 
^(yberwerk (in Germany), rA«V-organ 
(when organ has 2 manuals); s-ve/l-or- 
gan (when organ has 3> ; j.>A'-manual 
(when organ has 4 mauuals). (Abbr. 
Obw., or O. VV.) 

Obligat',-o (G€r.), ObUff^ (Fr.) Ob- 

bligato. 

Oblique motion. .See Motion . . . 0/>/i>/r/c 
pfU.^ an upright pfte. with strin^^s run- 
ning diagonally instead of vertically. 

Obii'quus (Lat.) Oblique. . ./"////rrtr 
abliqttat see Figura..,M0tus ohliquus, 

oblique motion. 
O'boc. (r.er. Oho'c; Fr. kauthois: It. 
oboY.) I. An orchestral instr. with 
conical wooden tube, havin^^^ froni g to 
14 keys, and a double reed held by the 
player directly between his lips, he thus 
completely controlling^ the expression. 
Tompas^ gro thoiig-h either cx- 

2 octaves - > j r~~ ^^^^'^ difficult 

plus a ffi ' ^Eir^IE and hazardous, 
seventh : \j Tlic scale above 



— is formed by octaves of the 




— fundamental tones, as in the 

flute, the finj::^criTV^ of which i"; 
alsosimilarto thai of the oboe. Thetone 
is very reedy and penetrating, though 
miUl, and equally suited for scenes of 
pastoral gaie^ or of lonely melancholy. 
— The oboe family is incomplete, only 
2 instr.s, the ordinary treble oboe (for- 
merly oboh pic'colii) and the alt-oboe 
{cor' no ingl/se) being now used, the 
former as a non-transposing instr. 
written in the (7-cIef, the latter as a 
transposing instr. The bass for the 
obtx- is furnished by the bassoon. The 
.'"''<';' (/'(/Wf/r^" (Fr. htttitbois d'a»!nu> )\'?, 
at present played only in the historiail 
concerts of the Brussels Conservatory ; 
its pilch is a minor third below the 
tr*»hi*» r»hiv» anH it Hiffprc frr«m fh»» nh- 



pipe. Tt has an elongated bird-shaped 
terra-cutta body 5 or more inches long, 
provided with a varying number of fin- 
gcr-hriles, and with a mouthpiece like a 
whistle projecting from the side. The 
tone is mellow and fluty. The l>etter 
kinds are provided with a tuningf<sUde. 
Occhia'li (It.) Same as Nri/fr/ifi/fsfr.— 
Also, recent name for the white notes 
(fi? and ^). 

Ochet'to (It.), Oche'^tus (Lat) See 

//(V^\7. 

Octachord. i. An S-strin;^u-(i instr. — 3. 
A scries of 8 consecutive diatonic tunes. 

Octave. I. ((.or. Okta've; Fr. octave; 
It. otta'va.) I. A series of eight con- 
secutive diatonic tones. — 2. The inter- 
val (1:2) between the 1st and Sth tones 
of such a series. (Com p. Interval.)—'^, 
The 8th tone of such n series, consid- 
ered in its relation to tlic ist ; or tViV 
versa, i he Sth is called the higher oc- 
tave of tiie 1st, the 1st the lower octave 
of the 8th. — 4. One of a number of 
arbitrary divisions of the entire range 
of tones employed in practice, made for 
the .sake of convenience in referring to 
and establishing* the absolute pitch of 
each tone. (< 'omp. Pitch ) — 5. In the 
organ, a stop whose pipes sound tones 
an octave higher than those represented 
by the digitals touched ; like the I'rin- 
dpal. .»At the octave^ see Oiiava, aW. 
..Broken octaves^ sec Broken. . .Om- 
c,'<it<-J, < tK; irJ, or hlJih u .><V^/-rj, paral- 
lel octaves suggested by the progression 
of 2 p.irts in similar motion to the in- 
ter\'al of an octave . . .Ruicvf fkevc/a:-.:, 
a system of harmonizing the diatonic 
scale taken as a bass ; much employed 
in tuition before the laws governing 
harmonic progression had been formu- 
lated . . . Short octave^ in organ-building, 
the lowest octave of the keyboard, 
when abbreviated by the omission of 
all digitals but those needed for the 
bass of the simpler harmonies, the digi- 
tals remaining being set side by side as 
if forming the regular series ; this was 
done to save expense and space. . , Oc- 
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Atller of ^Tarkneuk'irchen, Saxony. It 
has a single reed, and a wooden tub« 
of conical bore ; the Veys are so arr. 
that the fingering is similar to that of 
the clarinet, oboe, etc. The tone is 
quite powerful ; tiie timbre between 
oboe and horn. Made in 2 sizes, 
and (' : comp.iss 3 octaves, — c*. 

Octavo attachment. See Octave-pedal, 
under Pedal, 

Octet'. (Ger. Okteti"; Fr. octette; It 
otiet'to.) A compositioD for 8 voices 

or instr.s. 

Octo-basse (Fr.) The octo-bass, an 
immense 3-strinf|[ed double-bass 4 me- 
tres in hcii^l't. pr')V!dec1 with a mechan- 
ibin of digitals and pedals for stopping 
the strings ; it is a third lower in pitch 
than the ordinary donble-bass ( T, - d - C), 
and its tone is smooth and powerful. 
Inv. bf J. B, VuiUaume in 1851. 

Octodkord. See Octachord. 

Octole (Ger.) Octuplet. 

Oc'tuor. Srime as Octrt. 

Oc'tttplet. A group of 8 equal notes 
having the same time-value as 6 notes 
of the same kind in the regular rhythm. 

Ode. A lyric poem intended for singing, 
and expressive of lofty and fervent 
emotion; it has no set characteristic me- 
trical form. — Mf^o, the musical setting 

of such a poem. 

Ode 'on. (Gk. odd' on ; Lat. ode' urn.) A 
public building in which musical con- 
tests were held. 

O'der (Cer.) Or, or else. 

Ode-symphonie (Fr.) A choral sym- 
phony, symphony with chorus. 

CEuvrc(Fr.) Work, composition. 

0£f. Inorgan-mu-sic, a direction to push in 
a stopor coupler ; as Sw. to Gt. off., . Off 
the pUck^ false in pitch or intonation. 

OTfen (Ger.) I. Open (of organ-pipes). 

— 2. Parallel (fifths, octaves). 

Of'fenbar (Ger.) Open, manifest. . . Of- 
fenbare Okta'ven, Qmrften^ open or 
parallel octaves, fifths. 

Offertory. (Lat. ami Ger, Offer to 'Ham ; 
Fr. offer toire; It. offerto'rio.) In tlie 
R. C. Mass. the verses or .mthem fol- 

Inwin-.T fh«» (Vfdo and 'itini.r hvthp rhr»tr 



u^r.ally siippli-niL-nted by a motet on the 
same or different verses ; such offerto- 
ries are also composed with instrumental 
accomp. 

Oficle'ide (It.) Ophicleide. 

Oh'ne iV.cr.) Without. 

Oh'renquinten (Ger., "ear-fifths".) 
Govered fifths, the ill effect of which 
the ear detects (oris supposed to ile- 
tect) ; sometimes used to designate 
mere theorcucal hnicalities. 

Okta'Te (Ger.) OtOcwe, . .Oktavie^ren, 
lo produce, wli en overblown, the hij^hcr 
octave of the lowest natural tone of the 
tube (wind-instr.s)...0>l/AVr^, Ok- 
tax/ffote, piccolo. . . Okta'7 t ng,i(iitn^< n, 
octave -scales. . . Okta'venverdop' pelun- 
^en, Oktav'/olgen,-paralt/len, parallel 
or consecutive octaves . . . Oktaz^- WalU 
horn, a new species of Waldhorn, inv. 
by Kichborn and Heidrich of Breslau, 
of particularly full tone in the high and 
love p;{rts of its range. 

Oktavin'. See Octa-rin 2. 

O'iio. .\ medley, or raus. miscellany. 

Olivettes (Fr.) Dances after the olive- 
harvest. 

Om'bra : It 1 A shade, shading, nuance. 

Om'nes, Om'nia (Lat.) All. See 7«//i. 

Om'nitonic. (Fr. omnifonigue.) Having 
or producing all tones ; chromatic ; as 
cor omniton /j^ ch romat ic (valve-) horn. 

Once-accented. See Pitch. 

Ondeggiamen'to (It.) I'ndulation. . . 
OndeggiaH*Ut undulating, wavy. 

Ondulation (Fr.) Undulation. . . Ondvii^ 

undulated, wavy. 

One-lined. See AV,7;. 

Ongare'se ( It.) Hungarian. 

Onzi^me (Fr.) The interval of an elev- 
enth. 

Open diapasoflt harmony^ note^ crder, 

/L-u'a.', /!/,', etc.; see the nouns. 

Op'era. (It. O'pera [se^ria, buff fa, etc.], 
dram' ma per rnti'sica; Fr. opera; Ger. 
O^per, Musi k' drama,) Modern opera, 
a form of dramatic representation in 
which vocal and instrumental music 
forms an essential and predominant ele- 
mm^ tnntc iti ri«f» t<\u -.(r(l<i th<* cIiA^if nf 
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(f. 7'.) as an art-style, and its application 
to dramatic purposes. 'I he first opera 
given was probably "Dafne" (music 
by Peri andCaccini, book by Kinuccini) 
In 1594, which w.is laudtd to the skies 
as a successful return to the musical 
declamation of the ancient Greek trag- 
edy. The dry sfilo rappresentatiz o of 
the earliest operas was improved upon 
by Monteverde (i 568-1643), who em- 
ployed vocal and orchestral resources 
with a freedom undreamed of up to his 
time, justly earning him the title of 
*' father of the art of instrumentaticTn 
His orchestra for the opera "Urfeo" 
(1608) is gfiven below : 

a Gravicembani, a Contrabassi di Viola, lo 
Viole da Braccio, i Arpr* doppia, a Vinlini pic^ 
coli alia francesc, i Chitarroni, a Otgani di 
lecno, 1 Rassi daKamba, 4 TroiQboiii« t Regale, 

2 Cornetti, i Fl.iutina alia ssda* t Clariito, con 

3 Trombe sorde. 

With Alessandro Scarlatti (1659- 
1725) begins the era of modern Italian 

opera ; the scn'^tious charm of melody 
asserts itself more and more strongly ; 
the singer becomes master of the situ- 
ation, and ojKT.is are written to his 
order. This tendency, early transplant- 
ed with Italian opera to France and 
Germany, was combatted by leading; ' 
composers of those countries; I.ully 
(1633 -1687) and Gluck (1714-1787) 
were reformers of the musical drama in 
ridding vocal dramatic music of super- 
fluous melismasand coloraturas, making 
it follow throughout the course and 
sense of the action. — The c^mnd or 
heroic opeia, with its full choruses and 
finales, its arias and recitatives, and all 
varieties of enseinbic (ducts, trios, 
quartets, etc.) is a growth duo to the 
grafting of Italian opera upon the 
French musical stock, and is the ?^ty!e 
especially ailecicd by modern French 
composers: the formal plan of Italian 
opera was likewise adopted by the great 
German composers, but with an infusion 
of artistic potency and sincerity which 
raise their productions far above the 
earlier level (Mozart, Beethoven), and 
atinffe of German romanticism which 



ticttlarly of Wagner). France continues 
in the footsteps of her national compos- 
ers (Gretry, Mchul, Hoieldieu, Adam, 
Ilcrold, Halevy, Auber, Meyerbeer, 
Gounod ). —To the purification, or rather 
atinihilatiou, of the t^uasi-dramalic form 
of the grand opera. Richard Wagner 
(1813-1S33) devoted all the powers of 
his naarvelous genius. The guiding 
principle in his " Muslkdramen <musi> 
cal dramas) is the harmonious coopera- 
tion of the dramatic, poetic, scenic, and 
musical elements ; thus, the action of the 
drama must never be checked or veiled 
by purely musical episodes, however 
charming In themselves : the music must 
illustrate the (emotional) course and ef- 
fects of the action, and nothing else. 
Hence the discontinuance of cut-and- 
dried movements and levelinLj of tradi- 
tional forms, the rarity of full cadences 
and harmonic sequences, the richly 
modulated flow of inspired virlos, the 
absence of "vain repetitions" of words 
and phrases, the uninterrupted dramatic 
interpretation by the orchestra of scenes 
and moods. — Both the grand opera and 
the Wagnerian drama find zealous ad- 
vocates and imitp.tors ; these, together 
with operettes of most various com- 
plexion, are the typical forms of musico- 
dramatic ccmiposition at present. The 
comic opera varies the form of ^nnd 
opera by the interpolation of spoken 
dialogue . . . Op/ra houffe [formerly ^<'i//*- 
foti\ (Fr. ), light comic opera ... O/^-r i 
bttj^a (It.), Italian opera of a light and 
humorous cast, — comic opera in which 
the dialoj^ue is carried on in recitativo 
secco, instead of being spoken . . . Op^ra 
cotnique (Fr.), comic optrsL, , .Opera 
jrrfa(It.), serious (^rand, heroic, tragic) 
opera ; opp. to opera Imjjfa. 

Operet'ta (It.; Ger. and Fr. Operet'te.) 
A " little opera ", with reference either 
to duration or style of composition. 
Tlie text is in a comic, mock-pathetic, 
parodistic, or anything but serious vein; 
the music light and lively, in many 
cases interrupted by dialogue. The 
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b u t 
only 

from: ** /:^. compass only 

2% octaves, pitched aa octave lower 
than the alt-ophicleide. Only the boss 
ophicleide was for a time in compara- 
tively general use. (Kikmann.) Now 
superseded in the orchestra by the bass 
tuba in E^* 

Opposite motion. Contrary motion. 

Oppu 're (It.) Or , or else ; abbr. opp. .See 
Ossia, 

O'pus (Lat.) A work ; abbr. Op, or op. 

Orato'rio. (Fr. and It. ditto ; I. at. and 

tier. Orato' riuin.') An extf»n(U>I om- 
position of dramatic tyjje. lor vucal soii 
and chcrus with orchestral accorap., 
usually having a text baseii on Script- 
ure. It is distinguiijhtd from Opera 
mainly by the absence of scenic decora- 
tion nnd of stage-play by the perform- 
ers, the action being contained iw/Z/W/t- 
in the words. The oratorio takes its 
name from the crati-ry in which the 
monk Neri (d. 1595) held discourses, 
illustrated by sacred songs, on biblical 
history; similar productions of .1 mvs- 
tical character, and a growing prepon- 
derance of the musical element, led up 
to the first known oratorio cmpioyin;^ 
the rtcitative (E. del Cavaliere's " Ani- 
ma e Corpo", 1600), which is also a 
distinctive feature of the opera. At 
this period oratorios were given with 
scenery and dramatic action {azic^m 
sacra); the adoption by Carissimi (d. 
1674) of the epical part of the Xarrafor, 
rendered both superfluous. The modern 
oratorio, with full orchestra, recitatives, 
lyrical soli, and the f^rand choruses (in 
their solemn and majestic breadth the 
fundamental characteristic of oratorio- 
style), is a product of the early 18th 
century (I laydn, Handel). (Comp. Ji^'j- 
' j . Passion, 0/>cra.)- — Rubinstein's 
"geistliche Opern " (sacred operas, 
ParaiHse f^si, Power of Babei^ Moses ^ 



tre.) I. A place reserved {a) in the 
ancient Greek theatre, for the chorus, 
between audience and stage ; {b) in 
ancient Rome, for «ents for distin- 
guished personages, in the same place ; 
(( ) in the modem theatre, for the band 
of instrumentalists, placed in front of 
the stage, and either just below the level 
of the lowest seate in the auditorium, 
or fas in the Wa^^ncr theatre at Itayreuth) 
sunk still lower, and provided with a 
half-roof concealing the musicians from 
the audience. Hence — 2. iS) A cnm- 
pany of musicians performing on the 
instr.s commonly used in the theatre or 
concert-hall in opera, in oratorio, etc., 
or in symphony-coi'.certs ; {b) the instr.s 
so played on, taken collectively ; as 
Woi^^ner s orchestra, a sy inp hoiiy-archet- 
tra. — The orchestral instr.s (compare 
Instruments) are classified in 4 n.ain 
groups: (i) The strings or string- 
fdiid (violin, viola. s-ii;Innceiio, diiuble- 
i>ass); (2) the 2i'tW-Tt'/><./ (Ilute, piccolo, 
English horn, oboe, bassoon, double- 
bassoon, clarinet, basset-horn); (3) the 
brass-wiiiJ (French horn, trumpet, 
trombone, saxhorns, bass tuba, cornet, 
lophicleide]); (4) the pmnrriz, ^ (kettle- 
drums, bass drum, snare- drum, cymbals, 
triangle, bells, gong, and likewise the 
harp and pfte., tho'i-jh the latter is not 
generally reckoned as an orchestral 
instr.)— The fuil orektstra^ Sn which all 
the above groups are represented, may 
be either ^ grand orchestra {symphony' 
orchestra) or smttll orchestra; the for- 
mer should contain 2 flutes, 2 oboes, 2 
clarinets, 2 bassoons, 2 trumpets, 4 
horns, 3 trombones, and a pair of ket- 
tledrums, to balance which there should 
be, in the 'string-quartet", about 14 
1st violins, 14 2nd vioHns, 9 violas. 9 
violoncelli, and 6 double-basses (orches- 
tra of the Geivandhaus, Leipzig); this 
basic grand orchestra may be enlarged 
a J libitum (as for the modem opera) by 
doubling the princip:i! instr.s or by add- 
ing others. On the other hand, by leav- 
ing out the trombones, S of the horns, 
and even the kettledrums and clarinets, 
we get the small orchestra. — Groups 2 
and 3 constitute what Is called the^- , 
" wind-band". - yu.cdby (^OOgU 
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ehestm'ticn^ the art of writing* music 
for performance by an orchestra ; the 
science of combining, ia an effective 
manner, the instr.s constituting the 

orchestra. [The be«;t treatises on the 
instr.s and on orchestration are by Ge- 
vaert, Berlios, and Kiemann.] 

Orchestre. (Fr.) Orchestia. . . J 
orchtstre^ for full orchestra. 

Orchestri'na di ca'mera. One of va- 
rious small keyboard free-reed instr.s, 
each constructed with the compass and 
timbre of some orchestral instrument 
which it was intended to replace, such 
as the clarinet, oboe, or bosnoon ; inv. 
by W. E. Evans, about i860, 

Orchestri'no. A kind of piano-violin 
imitating in tone the violin, viola d a- 
more, and 'celio; inv. by Pouleau of 

Taris in 1 808. 

Orches'trion. The modern o. is a larii^^c 
stationary barrel-organ (j?. v.\ generally 
with a self-acting mechanism, and imi- 
tating-, by means of a variety of stops, 
various orchestral instr.s. — The o. of 
the Abbe Vogler (inv. towards the end 
of the iSth century) was a " simplified " 
organ, in which the complicated key- 
action and regfisters were abolished, the 
pipes standing directly be hind the keys 
governing them, while the mi.xturesand 
numerous other adjuncts were done 
away with ; it also had a Venetian 
swell, and for the 16-foot stops he sub- 
stituted a combination of an 8-foot stop 
and a fifth (5>^-ft.>— an idea still of 
utility. 

Ordina'rio. (It.) Common, ordinary... 
Ttmpo 0., common (4<4) time. 

Origan. (Lat. origanum; Ger. Or'gel; 
Fr. or^ne; It. organo.) The largest 
and most powerful among musical 
icstrj, and of great antiquity, trust- 
worthy accounts reachini^ back to the 2nd 
century B.C. Up to the loiii century 
A. D. the organ appears to have been 
a very primitive in^fr with a diatonic 
compass of 2 octaves at most; the pipes 
wera all flue-ninex. confttniRTMf in mnrh 



playini,^ the plain-song melodies the 
clenched fists, or even the elbows, were 
used to depress them. Improvement 
has been steady, and chiefly due to Ger- 
man, Kngflish. and French organ-build- 
ers. — The pipe-organ (see also /ieeU- 
orgati) is a keyboard wind-instr. con- 
sisting- of few r>r inar.y sets of pipes 
controlled by one or more keyboards. 
It has 3 distinct mechanisms : (i) The 
:.'i>i,l-suppl\\ incl. bellows, Vkindtnink. 
windchest, etc.; (2) the pipiS, called 
collectively Xh& pipi-work; (3) the Xv; - 
boards, pedals^ and j/^y>,r, called collect- 
ively the action, and under the player's 
direct control. — (i) The wind (com- 
pressed air) is obtained from a weighted 
.c/£ir,7;r-/',7/r'T.7j filled liy frrJrr<; from 
the storage-bellows the wiiui is driven, 
by pressure of the weights on the stor- 
ajjc-bcllou s, t!iinii<;!i a hollow wooden 
I anal, the -i^'iauirunl-, into the 7viua'-^ 
< hesi, a wooden wind-reservoir beneath 
the sonndi oarJ on which the pipes are 
set; the wind passes up through the 
soundboard by way of ^m>t<^/ separated 
by bars, and leading directly to the 
pipes; the grooves are closed below by 
palleis (air-tight valves) opened b^de- 
prcssinij the kcy^, and ab'^ve by .uidci s 
opened by pulling out the draw-stops. 
— (2) The pipes are divided into a 
principal groups, Jlur-pipt.: and r <-,-.'- 
pipes (which see; also comp. Stop), 
They are held in position over the 
souiKlboard Viy the uppi'r-hetnii, int!> 
which the «f.rt x of thepipesare inserted, 
and the pipe-rack, a board pierced with 
holes to admit the feet of the pipes and 
to support the latter. Each set of pipes 
(a stop or register) is ranged in one or 
more rows above a slider, which is a 
long, narrow strip of wood with holes 
corresponding in size and relative posi- 
tion to those in the feet of the pipes, 
and pushed back and forth !)y a dra^c- 
stop; when the latter is on (out, or 
drawn) the slider-holes come exactly 
under the pipe-feet, so that wind can 
pass from the grooves into the pipes; 
whAn th^ rfraw-ston e. in) the 
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an upri^'lit WKxJcn wand c.illf(l :i sfirkrr, 
which raises the front end of a boiizoa* 
t«l lever called a bad-fall^ whose rear 
end in turn goes down, and pulls with 
it a tracker, a thin, vertical strip of 
wood bearincf on its upper end thepul/- 
down or pallet-wire, a wire attached to 
a pallet (valve) closing the lower side of 
a groove; this pull-down thus pullsdown 
the pallet ana admits the compressed 
air to the jjroove fr.nn the wi-uicliest; if 
a draw-stop is un, so that the wind can 
enter a pipe, the pipe will speak which 
corresponds to tlif k-'v depressed. This 
is a common variety of key -action; 
tquarti and rolter-boardt are also often 
interposed between the sticVcrs and 
trackers ; more recent inventions are 
the pneumatic and the electric acH«ns, in 
which the depression of a key simply 
forms a connection setting the com- 
pressed air or electric current at work. 
. .(r) Couplers are mechanical stops 
acting to connect 2 manuals, or pedal 
with manual, so that when one Is 

played on, the other is c unhined with it. 
A 4-manual organ often haa as many as 
8, namely, 4 mafmtU'Couphrs (Ch. loGt., 



Sw. to Gt., Solo to Clt., Sw. to ( h 
and 4 pedaUmpUr$ (Gt. to Ped.» Cb. 
to Fed. , Sw. to Fed. , Sk>Ioto Ped.) The 

organ-keyboards are usually called m-xtt- 
iials; there may be from i to 5 (see list 
below) with or without pedal-keyhoard. 
Usual compass of manuals, 4 octaves 
and a fifth, with 56 keys (sometimes S 
full octaves), from C to ^ : 
Compass of 
pedal, up to^_ 

k I — : 




octaves 



^-andafourtii,' 
with 30keys: 



This notation, however, expresses only 
a part of the full compass, Ig: ■ — 
the lowest pedal -pi pes lH:^^::^:), 
yielding t'j (2 octaves below ^ 
andthehighestmanual-pipes (piccolo i- 
foot)producing.^'' (3octaves hi;4her than 
^ the total compass of the 
n t~ organ thus being 9 octaves 
gE^E'' and a fifth (C, to ).— The 
J '~ stops belonging to each 
manual are set on a separate sound- 

board or set of sound!)oards, and con- 
stitute a partial or^an. — The names 
of the manuals follow : 



ENGLISH. 

fit. org. manu.il 
Choir manuiil 
Swell manii.il 

.Solo lnaiiu:il 

Echo manual 



GERMAN'. 

H.-xiipt'v>-.->k (M I 1 
Uii'terwet'., i M i i II.) 
Schwell'w'-rk (\l:in. III.) 
So'loklavkr (M it.. IV.) 
E'choklavier (Man. V.) 



FREN'CH. 



ITALIAN. 



OranH-onrne (i' rL^vier) Prindpale. 
Positif (j* ( l.ivier) Or,;aiio 'ii con. 

Clav. de r«cit (3' clavier) Organo d'espre^isione. 
CLiv. de» bombardes (4* cUv.) Organo d'ass4>lv». 
Clav. d'echo (5* clavier) OfS<^no d'ecu. 



Orgranet'to (It.) A bird-organ ; a bar- 

lil^>rgan. 
OtlUier (Fr.) Organ-builder. 

Ofgaai'sta (It.) Organbt. 

OrgMUstrum (Lat.) Hurdy-gurdy. 

Or'g^O (It.) Organ {q. 7'.). . . (0. pj/m\ 
full ot^Xi. . .0. por(a'l>ih\ a portable 
organ. 

Organochor'dium. A combined pfte. 
and pipe^organ {Vr. piano orj^anist') ; the 
idea originated with the Abb^ Vogler. 

Ors^an-point. (Ger. Or'gelpunkt ; Fr. 
point d'orgue ; It. pun*ta dor'gatto,) A 
tone sustained in one part to harmonies 
executed by the others. It is or linarily 
a bass note (usually the tonic or dom- 
inant, or even both combined), and is 
also called a pedal-point, or pcJal: but 
a tone so sustained in a hii^her nart is 



Origanum (T.at.) I. .\n instrument; 
later, an organ. — 2. The earliest at- 
tempts at harmonic or polyphonic 

music, in which the parts prosfressed in 
parallel fifths and fourths. The excru- 
ciating efFect of this diaphony on the 
moderr. .1: '1 k led investi^jators to 
make the mu^t of any historical evi- 
dence going to show that these pro- 
gressions were not simultaneous, but of 
an antiphonal character ; it appears to 
be established, however, that they were 
really the connectinj^^ link between the 
earlier chanting in octaves, and the later 
contrapuntal forms slowly developed 
out of the oblique and contrary motion 
in certain forms of xheorganum, due to 
the occasional introduction of harmonic 
seconds and thirds. — Though the orga- 
nutn was. nronerlv. the.nart added In-Lyw 
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whence our treldc), or 4 parts {U traf>ho- 
ma). The examples are quoted from 




- ■- gg - 



Ambros, and are of the time of Hnc< 
bald (A.D. 840-930): 

4=. T«--^^ 



1 



Tu 



tris iem - pi 



ter * nut 



U 



ttt. 



Tu 



pa • tris scm * pt 

Or'^el (Ger.) Organ. . . Or'gdgfhliuse, 
organ-case.. .Or^gelmctall, organ-metal. 
. . Or'gelpHnkt^ organ-point . . . Or' gel- 
rep ^ ter, or^-x-n-^Xc^ . . .Or'gelwidf^ ci- 
pliering (also Ihu'Un). 

Org:tte (Fr.) Organ ... 0. de Barbaric , 
or il cylindre, barrel-organ. . »0, expres- 
sif, {a), an harmonium ; ( h) swell-or- 
gan . . .0. h percussion, a form of reed- 
organ constructed by de Provtns and 
Alexandre Paris. 

Orguiaette. A mechanical wiad-instr. 
having I or more sets of reeds, and an 

exhaust-bellows ; by luniiii^ a crank 
the bellows is operated . and a perforated 
' strip of paper attached to 2 rollers is 
made to pass over the reeds, the perfo- 
rations admitting w^ind to the reeds and 
thus producing music 

Ornament. (It. cmamen^ta; Fr. orne' 

ment : Gcr. Verzie' rung.) A grace, em- 
bellishment. . .Ornauuntal noie^ an ac- 
cessory note. 

Ornatamente, Omn'to (It) EmbeU 

libhcd, ornamented. 

Orpha'rion. See Orphec^reon. 

Orphan. I. In France, a singing-society 
composed of men . . . OrphionitUt a mem- 
ber of such a aocie^. — 3. A piano- 
violin. 

Orphco'reon,or -ron. A variety of cith- 
er, having a flat back, and ribs wilh mure 

th:^n one incurvarion on either side. 

Or^heusharmonika (Ger.) Same as 
PanhamtamkoH, 

Oscillatioa. (Ger. OsdOatioMf,) Vi. 

brntinn, or beating, 
Oasenrsjoi'za, con (It.) With care, and 



Mr 



nus es 



li 



us. 



ground bass ; hence the use of ostinata 
substantively, as a technical term for 
the incessant repetition of a theme with 
a varying^ contrapuntal aooomp. 

OtM (Fr.) Off (in oisan-mus.) 

Otta'va(It.) Octave ^/7' r' - • (usu- 
ally abbr. to 8va or 8 or <i"^'"'^), "at 
the octave", an octave higher. — ^AIso 
signifies, in scores, that one instr. is to 
accompany another in the higher octave. 
..ColVomva^ "with the octave," 1. c. 
in octaves... O. alta, the higher oc- 
tave... C dojsaiSva iassa)^ the lower 
octave, an octave below. ,.0. rima, an 
Italian strophe of 8 lines, each in the 
heroic metre of 11 syllables, the first 6 
rhyming alternately and tl^last 2 form- 
ing a cottplet. 

Ottavi'na (It.) i. An octave-spinet. — 
2. A harpsichorJ-stop controlling a set 
of strings tuned an octave higher than 
the rest. 

Ottavi'no (It.) The piccolo {Jla'ttt^ 

piccoL)). 

Ottemo'le. An octuplet. 
Ottet'to (it.) An octet. 
Otto'flft (It.) Biaaa. 
On(Fr.) Or. (SeeO^JiVi.) 

Ouie(Fr.) Sound-hole, 

Ouvert,-e (Fr.) O^n. . .Accord h Fou- 
vei t, a chord produced on open strings 
of stringed instr.8. . .A Uvre ouvert, at 

sight. 

Ouverture (Fr.), Ouvertii're (Ger.) 
Overture. 

Overblow'. With wind-instr.s. to force 
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for covered (strings), the correct tech- 
nical term. 

Overstring'. To arrange the strings of 
u pfte. ia 2 sets, so that one set lies 
over and diagonally crossing the other ; 
a pfte. sostrnnjj is called an ovi'rstruiig 
pfte. (Cier. krettz'saUi^), in contradis- 
tinctioQ to ffertUal, 

O'vertone. See HarmonU 2. 

O'verture. (Ger. Ouvfrtu' ; : I'r. o!<-\-r- 
ture; It. ovtrtu'ra^ sinjout'a.) A mus. 
oreludeor introduction. The first Ital- 
ian (>/',vt7-<Krrfrf'\-'.- were simple vocal 
(sung) prologues, or instrumental pre- 
ludes in vocal (madrigal-) style; with 
Scarlatti the oTcrtttrc or sitifovin as- 
sumed a purely instrumental character, 
and was written in three divisions (I 
allegro. II slow, III vivace, presto); 
hence Xh^overturein s<mata-form, with 
a or 3 contrastinjf themes following a 
short and slow intrudiK-toiy passag^e, 
and repeated after a more or less ex- 
tended development-section, but difTer- 
ing from the true sonata-form in lack- 
ing the characteristic reprise before the 
development. This overture in sonata- 
fonn is the parent both of the modern 
Symphony and of the ( 'oncer t-oi i i turi 
(a term derived from the custom of pt i ■ 
formingreal opera-overtures as separate 
concert -pieces), in which latter the 
above form is* usually adhered to. — Op- 
ira-overtutvs nut in this form are either 
f>ot/<oufrif of loadini^f niu'?. numbers 
taken from the Liody of ilic work, or 
preludes {syntpkmkfttems) treating and 
blenilinvT themes orourrincr in the mu- 
sical drama in tliefurni <'t an independ- 
ent composition, with tlie intention of 
preparing the heart-rs for the coming 
action ; such preludes iiave neither a 
regular key-plan, nor any conventional 
fo-rriri' n:fhoJ of constniction. 

Ot'tcto (it.) Or. (See Ossia.) 
P, 

P. Abbr, of Pedal (P. or Ped.) ; piatw 



PAdOTa'mi (It,) Same as Paraiu-. l.Also 
PadWiHU-, Paduivui, radttattc, etc.) 

Ps'an (Gk.) A hymn to Apollo , a 
hymn of invocation or tbanltsgiving to 
Apollo or other help-giving god. 

Pae'on ((.k.) A metrical foot of 4 ^y' 
labies, I long and 3 short. It has 4 
forms according to the place occupied 
by the long syllable ; namely, jhst 
p,ron ( — ^ ^), Stccnd — ^ ^ 
Ihitd (-^w — w), and foiirfh pvon 
(ww^— ). \ 

Paired notes. A proposed equivalent, in \ 
pfte.-technic, for the term double-stops 
on the violin, and for the Cer. Dop'pd- 

i;ritTc; X.t.. 2 p.irallel series of nott-- 

played with one hand, as tiiirds, sixths, 

and octaves. 
PalAtaHca. See Balalaika, 
PaI'co (It.) A stage ; a box (theatre). 
Palestri'nastil (Ger. , "Palestnna- 

style ".) Equiv. to a cappcUa style (It- 

aila Palestrind). 
Palettes (Fr., pi.) The white keys of 

the keyboard ; opp. lofeiHteSt the black 

keys. 

Paiimbac'chius. See Anttbaccbius and 
JiaeebiMs, 

Pan'dcan Pipes. (Also Pm's-///-, 
Syrinx.) A simple wind-instr., known 
in slightly var) ing forms from earliest j 
antiquity ; it consi-^ts of a set of gradu- 
ated reeds or tubes arranged in a row 
and blown by the mouth. The Grecian 
instr. usually had 7 tubes. i 

Pando'ra, Pandu'ra, etc. See Batidola. 

Pan'flote (Ger.) Pandean pipes. (.Mso 

J'tinsjiotc.) I 

PanharHMHl^COn. .\ variety of self- 
acting orchcstri( n, inv. by J. N. Malzel 1 
of \'ienna in 1000. 1 

Pamnelo'dion. A keyboard instr., the ; 
tone of which was produced by li e 

friction of wheels on metal bars ; inv. ; 

by Tr. Leppich, in 18 10. j 

Panorg^ie (Fr.) A miniature reed-oigan j 
attached beneath and played by the , 
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instr.s standing cidse to;::^ether ; wns 
strung on one siJc uiih steel and brass 
wires, and on the other with ^ut ; the 
2 wooden mallets in the player's hancls 
were sometimes used with the softer 
face, sometimes with the harder. 
Pantalon (Ft.) The first figure or move- 
ment in the old quadrille. 

Paa'taionzus (Cer.) " Tantalon-stop"; 
a harpsichord-stop which neutralized 

the action of the datHjKii^'^ mechanism, 
and thus produced the contused eticct 
peculiar to the Pantalon. 

■Par'allel. See InUrvtil, AVr, Motion. 

. . Piirnlltl' hi've^ung (Ger.), parallL-1 
<and also MUiilai ) motion. . . ParaiW kn 
^Ger., pi.), {a) sliders (in the organ); 
{b) consccutives... An </AV/'/(';/<?r/ (Ger.), 
a relative (major or minor) key. 

Par'aphrase. A transcription or re- 
arrai^ement, of a vocal or instrumental 
composition, for some other instr. or 
instr.s, with more or less extended and 
tnilliant Turiations. 

Parfait (Fr.) Perfect (of intervals) ; com- 
plete (of cadences); true, pure (of inton- 
ation); strong, accented (of beats). 

Parhyp'ate. See Lyn i. 



Parlan'do, Parlan'te (It * '^p-qlinjj"; 
XL Style of singing rcsenii>ling rccitalivc 
in clear enunciation, the vowel-sounds 
being markedly "thrown forward." 

Part. (Ger. Part, Stini'mr,- Fr. partjf, 
voix; It. par'ti, vo'it:.) Iri concerted 
music, the series of tones written 
for and exectUcd by a voice or instr.. 
eitliL-r as a sijIo or together with other 
voices or instr.s of the same kind; a 
n-j. : I v ^ > performed. 

Part-book. i. (Ger. Stimm'duch.) A 
written or printed part for a single 
performer, like tiiose in vogue during 
the l«h and i6th centuries. — 2. (Ger. 
Chorh4ch.) A book of that period, 
containing 4 vocal parts (sometimes 
with added instrumental accomp.), not. 
as at present, in score, but each on a 
sep.ir.ale statT side by side with the 
others {<an'tus latura'lis)^ and on oppo- 
site pages ; the fragments of the several 
parts so corresponding, of course, that 
the leaf could be turned for all at the 
same time, home were .so printed, that 
singers on opposite sides of the table 
could read from the same open book. 
The diagrams give a notion of this 
peculiar arrangement : 



Soprano 


Tenor 




JOTOX 


ouwdog 


Alto 


Bass 




Alto 


Bass 



Par'te (It.) x. V9xK.,..Colla parte, a 

direction to accompanists to follow 
yieldingly and discreetly the solo part 
or voice. — ^a. A movement. 

ParthU stop. S&fi Slop.,. Partial tatif, 
see Acoustics, . » Partial turn^ see 
Turn I. 

Participatingwtoiie. See Accessory. 

Particnlar metre. See Metre,, 

Partimen'to (It) .\ figured bass... 
Partimenti (^1.), exercises, generally 



titn'ra (Lat. and It.) A partition. 

score. . .Parti turn cancella' la, a system 
of staves scored (hence Engl. Score) by 
the vertical lines of the bars drawn from 
top to bottom. 

Part-music. Concerted or harmonized 
music; a term properly applied to vocal 
music of this description. (See Part- 
song.) 

Part-singing. The singing of part- 
music; as generally understood^ vrtth- 
ont instrunMtntal accomo. 
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structore. . .The part-song being essen- 
tially a melody with choral harmony, 
the upper part is in one sense the most 
important. . .The words may be either 
amatory, heroic, patriotic, didactic, or 
even quasi-sacred in characte r . . . The 
part-song ... is one of three forms of 
secular unaccompanied choral music, 
the others bcinjj the mndriQ;aI. and tin- 
glee...Lil<e the madrigal and uniike 
the glee, the number of voices to each 
part may be mtiltipHed within reason- 
able limits. [Grove.] 

Pftrt-writtng. The art and practice of 
oounterpoint. 

Pas (Fr., noun.) A step; also, a solo 
dance in a haW^t. ..J^as de deux^ a 
dance performed by 3 dancers. . 
redouble, quickstep . . . Pas st iil, a solo 
6»nix. {Adverb.) Not; as /ax tro/> 
lent^ not too slow. 

Pftspj. See Passepitd. 

Passaca'glia, or -glio (It.: Fr. passe- 

caille; Ger. Cas'st n/tnucr.) An old 
Italian dance in triple time and stately 
movement, written on a ground bass of 
4 measures, whose theme sometimes 
appears in a higher part. It was always 
in minor, and is hardly distinguishable, 
as an instrumental piece* from the 

Cinrrona. 

Passage* I. A portion or section of 
a piece, usually short — 2. A rapid 
repeated figure, either ascending or 
descending. A xt-a/cr-passage is usually 
called a run. . .Notes de passage (Fr.), 
grace-notes. 

Passag'gio (It.) Passnj^e i. — 2. A mod- 
ulation. — 3. A flourish or iirai ura em- 
bellishment, either vocal or instru. 

mental. 

Passamez^zo (It.) An old Italian dance 
in duple time, and similar to the Pavane 
except in having a more rapid move- 
ment. 

Passant (Fr.) Slide (of bow). 
Passecaille (Fr.) Passacaglia. 
PasMpied (Fr.) Apaspy, an old French 



pany, and passing by steps from one 
chord to another. 'I'hey differ from 
suspensions in not being prepared, and 
in entering (usually) on an unaccented 
beat. 

Passion, Passion-music. A musical 
setting of a text descriptive of Christ's 
sufferings and death (passion). Its be> 
ginnings are traceable back to the 4th 
century ; the oldest music extant is a 
solemn plain-song mdody of uncertain 
date {can't us passio'nis). In a quasi- 
dramatic form the passion is of later 
origin ; and possibly directly derived 
from the ancient custom of chanting 
the scriptural text of the passion, dur- 
injjf passion-wcck, to Gregorian melo- 
dies. It is certain, that from early 
in the T3th century (i) the words spoken 
by Christ, (2) the connecting narrative, 
and (3) the exclamations of the apostles, 
the populace, the high pnest, etc., were 
recited by 3 different singers (impei son- 
ating Christ, the Evangelist, the Dis-^ 
iipLs, etc.) The evolution of the Pas- 
sion as an art-form is, after the l6th 
century, nearly parallel with that of the 
Oratorio (which see) ; froni its resem- 
blance to the latter it is sometimes styled 
" passion-oratorio It differs from it, 
however, by a distinct infusion of an 
element of piotis contemplation and 
subjective emotion, expressed in hymns- 
of praise and choral songs, devotional 
arias and choruses. The crowning work 
of this kind is Bach's *' Matthlf^spas- 
sion " (Pa?;sion according to St. Mat- 
thew). — The full dramatic form of the 
Passion, with stage-setting and dramatic 
action, still survives in the Gennan 
Passion-pf.-iysat Oberammergau. 

Passionatamen'te (It.) Passionately, 
in an impassioned style. . .PeustonaUc." 

a, passionate, impassioned. ..Passio'nt\ 
passion, fervent emotion ; £on /. , same 
as afpassietiato, 

Passioim^ (Fr.) Fasaionato. 

Pastic'cio (It.), Pastiche (Fr ) A mus. 
medley or olio consisting of extracts 
(srnigs, arias, recitatives) from different 
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idyllic wotnts.— Pastoral organ-point^ 

see Organ-poin'. 

Pastori'ta. .See .Wu hihortt. 

Pastourelle(Fr.) i. A bucolic song, as 
sung by the troobadours, — 2. A figure 
in the quadrille. 

Pateticamen'te (It ). Pathdtiquement 
(Fr.) Pathetically. . ./'<//£''/<V^ (It.), 
patkiHque (Fr.)* pathetic. 

Patimen'to (It.) SulTfriiii;. j^ricf ; con 
tspressio'ne di /., with mournful or 
plaintive expression. 

PatoniUe (Fr.) Same as ClaqueMs. 

Pattc (Fr., "paw".) 1. A music-pen 
2. — 2. A spt»cial key on the clarinet. 

Pau'ke(Ger.) Kettledrum. . .Maschinen- 
pauki^ see Afasekine, 

Pa'aaa (It.) A rest. 

Pause. 1. A rest.— 2. A hold (^). — 3. 
fFr.> A whole rest, semil^rcve-rest. 

Pav an,-C, A stately dance of Italian 
or Spanish origin, in slow tempo and 
alla-breve time. [TVobably of Italian 
origin, the It. pava'na (abbr. of pado- 
iMTHa) referring to a peaaant'dance of 
the province of Padua.] 

Paventa'to(It.) Afraid, fearful. 

Pavilioa (Fr.) Bell (of a wind-instr ). 
. .P. ekinois, a crescent. . .FMte it 
an organ-stop, the pipes of which have 
a flaring top. . .Pavilion en Pair^ turn 
the bell upwards ** \ a directkm to horn- 
players. 

Peal. I. See Change %, — 2. A chime f f 
bt:lls ; a carillon. 

Pearly. (Ger. per'lmd: Fr. pirU.) In 
piano>tecluMC, a style of touch produc- 
inj»a clear, round, and smooth effect of 
tone, especially in scale-passages ("like 
a string of pearls "). 

Pedal. (C.cr. Pedal' : Fr. pohlr; It. 
peda'le,) i. A foot-key; opp. io digi- 
tal (see Organ and Pedal-piano). — 2. A 
foot-lever ; as the swell-pedal of the 
organ, the loud and soft pedals of the 
pfte., or the pedals of the harp. — 3. A 
treadle, as those used for blowing the 
reed-organ, etc. — 4. A stop-knob or 
lever controlled by the foot, as a com- 



being dtpreaatd, . .Ptdal-coup/er^ see 

Couphr ... Pedal-keyboard, tlu- orjjnn- 
pedals (see Organ). . .Pedai-mHt , see 
Pedal-tone. . .Pedal-organ, the set of 
stops (partial orjjan) controlled by the 
pedal-kevboard in playing . . . Pedal-pi- 
ano, a pfte. provided with a pedalier. . . 
/\ i!\ii-pipi\ -soundboard, -stop, one be- 
longing to the pedal-organ. . .Pc</<(/- 
point, see Organ-point. . .Pedal-tone, a 
sustained or continuously repeated tone. 
. . Combinaiioti-pedal, a metal foot-lever 
placed abore the pedal-keyboard of an 
organ, and },nving the player control 
over a certain combination of slops. 
It is single-acting when it only draws 
out new stops in addition to those al- 
ready drawn, or pushes in some of the 
latter ; and double-acting, when it al- 
ways produces the same CMnbination, 
wliatcver stops were or w-ere not pre- 
viously drawn. Conib.-pedals are of 3 
kinds : (l) The forte pedal, drawing 
all the stOf>s of its keyboard ; (2) the 
Diizzo pedal, drawinji^ the chief S-foot 
and 4-foot stops of its keyboard ; and 
(3) the piano ffdal, pushing in all but a 
few of the softest stops . . . Compost tion- 
pedal^ a combination-pedal . . . Coupler' 
pedal, see Pedal-coupler. .. Cr<'.uv;/</r7- 
pedal, a pedal mechanism drawing all 
the stops successively up to '*full or- 
gan". (.-Vlso, occasional for swell- 
pedal.) . . . Pamper-pedaly the right pfte.- 
pedal , on depressing which the dampers 
are raised from the strin}.,^s. . . Diniin- 
uendo-pedal^ the reverse of crescendo- 
pedal, retiring successively Hie stops 
drawn by the latter. . .Extension-pedal, 
see Loud pedal. . . ilarp-pedal^ same as 
soft pedal . . . Loud or open pedal, the 
damper-pedal on the ^\\^. . .Oclai'c- 
pedal (A, B. Chase Co.'s, for pfte.), 
acts, when depressed, in such a way 
that when a key is struck, the hlgheroc- 
tave of the tone is also sounded. (Usu* 
ally Octavo attachment^, . .ProUm^- 
tion-pedal, sec Sustnxniui^-pfdal . . 
versible pedal ^ a pedal-coupler. .. .I^*"*- 
zando-pedal, a pedal in the organ which 
brings out the full power of the instr. 
for the production of a sudden and for- 
cible accent. . . ^^V^/ thejgft^e4d QQQgJe 
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opened ; Ihey close when the pedal 
is xeXtaised.^Ba/aHeg swtU-ptdat^ the 
modern form of organ swell-pedal : —a 
lever in the shape otan iron plate made 
to fit the shoe-Bole, and placed above 
the centre f f t?ir ;:.ri!a] l.joard. I>fpres- 
sioa of the toe-end of the plate opens 
tiie swell-shutters; depression of the 
heel-end closes them, railed haLtnce 
s.-p. because it remains at rest (bal- 
anced) wherever the foot kavra it 

PMale (Fr.) I. A pedal-key, the pedal- 
keyboard being clavier dt's p^Jales. — 2. 
Podal (of the pfte.); petite ^^daU^ soft 
pedal, **una coida . — 3. A pedal- 
point. 

Peda'le dop'pto (It.) Same as iQc^//V 

PedarflUg^el (Gen) A grand piano pro- 
vided with a pedalier. 

Ped'alier. (Fr. fJdaUcr.) A set of 
pedals, either (i) so adjusted as to play 
the low octaves of the pfte. after the 

manner of orjjan-pedals, or (2) provided 
with separate strings and action, to be 
placed underneath the pfte. and played 
with, but not affecting the action of, the 

latter. (Sometimes Pcdaliou.) 

Pedalie'ra (It.) A pedal-keyboard. 

Pedal'^klaviatur (Ger.) A pedal-key- 
board; either a pedalier, or for the 

organ. 

Pe^. I. (Ger. Wir'bel; Fr. cluville; It. 
h'sckera.) In the violin, etc.. one of 

the movable wootlen pins set in the 
head, and used to tighten or slacken the 
tension of the strings . . , Peg-box, the 

hollow part of a violin-head in which 
the pegs are inserted. — 2. A tuning-pin. 

Pennant. Same as Hook. 

Pensieroso (It.) Pensive, contempla- 
tive, thoughtful. 

Pentachord, i. A 5-stringed instr. — a. 
A diatonic series of 5 tones. 

Pentam'eter. A form of dactylic verse, 
differing from the hexameter by the 

AlKv«*«a tst ^-Ka eA«*/\n>1 half t\( fr/l 



Percussion, x. The striking or sound- 
ing of a dissonance, contradistinguished 

from its preparation and resolution. — 1. 
The act of percussing, or striking one 
body against another. The instruments 
of ])eicussion are the various drums, 
the tambourine, cymbals, bells, triangle, 
etc., and the dulcimer and pianoforte. 
. . Percussit 'ii-sL'p, a reed-organ stop 
used to strike the reed a smart blow 
simultaneously with sounding it, thus 
rendering its vibratimi prompter and 
sTrc'ic'er. 

Percussive. An instr. of percussion. 

Perden'do, Pcrdcn'dosi (It.) Dying 
away ; niorendo or diminuendo, to- 
l^cthcr (in modem music) with a alight 

rall'Utando. 

Perdu na. BourdtHJ (organ-stopj. 

Perfect. (Ger. rein; Fr. par/ait; It. 
perfefto,) See InUrvaL 

Perfection, i. See A'ota/iott, % 3.-2. 
In ligatures, the presence of a ionga as 
final note {ultima), which occurred 

when a higher penultimate note was 

not joined with the final as a figura 

f!iii,/na ( 1^ ), or when, after a lower 

penultimate note, the final took a de- 
scending tail to the right (since the 15th 
century; from the 12th to the 14th 
this tail signified a plica^ and to secure 
the perfection of the final note it was 
written vertically over the penultimate). 
(See Figura obliqua^ ex. in black notes ; 
also NokUum^ % 3.) 

P6rigourdine (Fr.) An old Flemish 

(iisnce in 6-S time. 

Period, See l-\nn>. 

PerI6(rr ), Per'lend (r,er.) Pearly. 

Perpe'tuo ^i.) Perpetual ; infinite. 

Pes (Lat.. "foot".) An harmonic ac« 

comp. or ground bass to a round, tlie 

round itself being called roia. 

Pesan'te (It.) Heavy, ponderous ; calls 
for a firm and vigorous execiiti<m of the 
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Pex'so (It.) I. A piece. . ./Vtst conctr- 

tan'li, concerted pieces. — S. A number 

(of an opera, cti . ) 

Pfci'fe (Ger.) A pipe ; spccilkally, an 
on[an-pipe. The technical name of the 
I -foot stops is -p/t'i/f, as Bait'crnpfcifc. 

PhaAtasie' (Ger.) Fancy, imagination. 
. .Phantan/ttfkky a fantasia ; in mod- 
em music, a short piece of a romantic 
and intensely subjective cast, without 
distinctive formal structure . . . Phan- 
tasu^rtu^ to improvise. . . Pliantasier'- 
inaschint\ any kind of meJograph. 

Philomfele. See Bow^uther^ under 

Zither, 

Phonau'tograph. An electric music- 
recorder for keyboard instr.s, inv. by 
Fenby, in which a stud attached under 
each key makes an electric connection 
when the key is depressed, and thus 
marks, on paper, lines corresponding in 
length to the duration of the notes. . . 
Another, inv. by the Abb^ Moigno, re- 
cords the tones (sounded or sung) by 
the aid of a pencil fitted to a sort of 
drum, the membrane of which vibrates 
to the tones. 

Phone. §r. It forms no part of a com- 

Eiler's work to introduce new words on 
is personal responsibility ; but the 

terms "tone", "clang", and "sound" 
being already appropriated, a distinctive 
and exact equivalent had to be em- 
ployed in rendering the German 
" IClang" as used in modern musical 
theory. The ( Jreek word ^wv^, in the 
English form phone, appeared to be 
a fairly acceptable neologism. — A phime, 
then, will be understood as signifying 
not only a tone with its overtones and 
undertones (Tyndali's "clang"), but 
specifically the major triad (generator 
and higher partials [2] 3 [4] and 5) or 
c-'i-r.phone, and the »i! n>'r tri,!,i {gcner- 
ator and lower partials [2] 3 [4] and 5) 
or under-phone, [N.B. Over-phone 
and under-phone are also c.dlcd over- 
*kord and under-chord respectively. — 
In the subjoined statement of the 
modern theory <A chords, RiBMANN is 
followed.] 

^2. There can be no doubt, that the 



partials of the root are reinforced by 
actual tones. £. 

iS* ^ 

Moreover, the generator accompanying 

each phone represented above, is always 
present as a resultant tone. But the 
series of partials not only completes 
itself f/('7.''/7,r,7r to the generator by 
means of the resultant tones, but con- 
tinues itself upvfards by the aid of the 
upper partials of the primary overtones. 
Those overtones, above the 8th, whicli 
are represented by composite numbers 
(9=3 X 3, 15 = 3 X 5, etc.), are conceived 
as overtones 0/ overtones {secondary 
overtones); i. e. as integral constituents 
of the primaries (the 9th overtone as 
the 3rd of the 3rd primary, the 15th as 
the 5th of the 3rd primary, etc.), and, 
sounded as notes of an actual chord, 
appear as dissonances ; that primary 
overtone, whose overtones they are, has 
tlie character of a genfrator^ 2 over- 
phones thus being simultaneously rep- 
resented. Only the ratio of the octave 
(2:1) is never dissonant. Striking out 
from the series of overtones the doub- 
lings in the octave, there remain, to 
represent the major consonance of the 
over-phone, only (t) the (generator, (2) 
the twelfth^ and (3) the Ji/teenth\ hence, 
the primitive form of the major triad is 
not, properly but in 

harmony: *^ mony: 
— The consonance of the minor triad is 
not derivable from the series of higher 
partials, but is referable to a series of 
lower partials (undertones) diametrically 
opposed to the former (conip. Acous- 
tics). The lower partials i. 2, 3, 4, 5. 
6, 8, 10, 12, 16, etc., in fact all tones 
of the lower series corresponding to 
lower octaves of the ist, 3rd, and 5th 
lower partials, are constitu- 1 ^~~d 
ents of the minor triad below |&Ji 5|-L. , 
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^ 3. l'H"NU' Rr PKF'^rV t A r iON 

{A'/ung' z If!) , tun^') is the peculiar sig- 
nificance attaching to any tone or inter- 
val, accordin;^ as it is conceived as be- 
longing to a particular phone. Vnr 
instance, the tone C has a very different 
meaning, in the logic of progression, 
whta conceived as iitrie in the ^-l^- 
major chord, from that as tieree in the 
-4-minor chord ; in the former case, it 
is most closely related to Z>> and the Dy- 
major chord ; in the latter, to B, and 
the chor !s of .^-m iior and /:'-minor. 
Every tone may form an integral part 
of 6 different phones ; for instance, the 
tone C in the C over-phone (T-major 
chord) as major root, in the /•" over- 
phone as major quint (over-quint), in 
the A'} over-phone as major tierce 
(over-tierce), in the C under-phone (/■- 
minor chord) as minor root, in the G 
under-phonc ( C-minor chord) as minor 

2uint (under-quint), and finally in the 
?under-phone („4 -minor chord) as mi- 
nor tierce (nnder-tierce) : 



Major chords Minor chord* 

(readup). (read dozvn). 




Whenever the tone C enters into any 1 
Other chord as a dissonant tone, or is 
snbstitttted for some chord-tone as a 
suspended or altered tone, it is ncver- 
the^ss always to be conceived as be- 
longing to one of the above 6 phones, 
i. e. to the one most nearly related in 
any given case. 

§4. The rri.atio.n of tones is a 
modem conception, based on the affini- 
ty of toni's belonging to the same 
phone. Tones belonging to the same 
phone are directly related ; to e, for in^ 
stance, are directly related z^-, /, <\ <7'>. a, 
and^ \ iot c, g belongs to the chord of 
C-major or C-minor. r : ^ to the chord 
of ('-m.ijor or ./-minor, c : ay to the 
chord of .^l^-major or /'-minor, e : a to 
the chord of /'-major or vf-mtnor, and 
/• : «r> to the chord of A'')-m:i]ot or C- 
minor. Directly related tones are con- 
sonant; all other, or indirectly related, 
tones are dissonant. The mutual rela- 
lation of the former is more, easilv un- 



other [phonic r(>f>t generator, i. e. the 
funuanu ntal tone in a major triad, or 
the quint in a minor triad] ; (2) those 
dissimilar ones {one major and the 
other minor) of which the one is the 
ander-phone of some chord-tone of the 
other; namely, for tfic major chore!, 
the under-phones \jnuwr phones) of its 
phonic root, quint, and tierce ; tor the 
minor chord, the over-phones {major 
phones) of its phonic root, quint, and 
tierce; to which must be added the 
under-phones of the respective lea ling- 
tones. Thus, the following chords are 
directly related to tiie C-major chord: — 
d7-major, /"-m ifor, A'-major, ^i7-major. 
iEj^-major, /-minor, c-minor, ^-minor, 
andi?»minor ; whereas, to the ,^-minor 
chord, are directly related the chords 
of : — /?-minor, A-minor, /^-minor, CC- 
minor, C-minor, F^-mxnor, it-major, 
w4-major, C-major, and /"-major. — Fhe 
relation of the tones depending on that 
of the the tonics (tonic phones), it fol- 
lows, that any key is directly related to 
r-major (or .-/-minor), whose tonic is 
one of the phones (chords) given above 
a s d i rec 1 1 y re I ated to the chord of C-major 
(or --/-minor). 

§ 5. Phonic progression (A7a//^- 
/''/<v) is <he progression between two 
chords with reference to their sign in - 
cance as phones. The ordinary method 
of marking the phones (major and mi- 
nor triads) b\ the Roman numerals I, 
II. III. IV, etc. (com p. CItord) is 
inadequate from the standpoint of free 
tooalit^; e.g. this passage: 




C:I V I 

/:V III 

G\ V 

is hardly intelligible with such a figur- 
ing ; although it in no way signifies a 
modulation into another key, one must 
perforce consider the .-/cj-chprd as ir(_ 
/-minor, and the Z)-chord as in C-ma- 
ior. For such nrotression'^ a fio-urinir 
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know? neither diatonic nor foreign 
chords, but only a tonic phone and rt j- 
trable (related) phones. In the above 
example, the r-major triad is throu^^h- 
out the tonic phone, to which the others 
are referable ; the .4|>^najor chord is 
its umler-tierce phone, the Z>-minor 
chord is its second over-quint photic . 
and die (7-major chord its over-quint 
phone. The first prog^ression (t-major 
to ^7-major) reaches over to the under- 
tone «ide; the second (/lf)-major to 
(7-major) springs across to the overtone 
side ; the other two lead back to the 
tonic phone. If we term a progression 
between 2 similar phones a stride 
{Schritt), and one between 2 dissimilar 
phones a chunt^e ( fV^cAsel), we can dis- 
tingfuish4 species of phonic progression 
in which the mutual relation of the 
roots is a qnint^relation. It is of wide- 
ly different significance for the tonality, 
whether a stride from the tonic goes to 
overtone side or to the undertone side ; 
starting from a major chord the latter, 
and from a minor chord the former, 
signifies a contradiction of, or opposi- 
tion to, the phonic principle ; strides or 
changes to cnntraphonc^ (i.e. ])hones 
belonging to the op[^osite side) will be 
indicated by the prrti \ ton tnt. Thus (i) 
the pronres^ion froni( -major to C-major, 
or /4 -minor to />-minor (= K under- 
phone to A under-phone) is a simple 
quint-stride ; (2) C-major to F-major, or 
-^f-rainor to E-tamov (E under-phone to 
B under-phone) is a contraquint-stride ; 
. or "e-a (see 6), is a simple quint- 
change ; C'"/, or "e lf, is a contraquint- 
change. In all species of phonic pro- 
gression the simple clianges are, like 
that above, easily intelligible ; whereas 
the oontra-changfes are much more diffi- 
cult to understand. — The (ierce-pro- 
j^essions are, for example, the simple 
tierce*stride c-e, or W; contratierce- 
striJe, c-ar), or V-^.^Jt J simple tierce- 
change, e"e, or "e-c ; contratierce- 
change, c-°(i^. Any direct progression 
to a remoter phone makes the want of 
an (omitted) connecting link sensibly 
felt ; it will be easy to modulate to such 
an intermediate phone, i.e. to transfer 
to it the significance of a tonic phone. 
§6. Phonic FiGi;RiNG (Alan/- 



T-major trind, ^e — /-minor triad. — (2) 
To these letters are affixed numerals, 
marking intervals added to the phones ; 
not, however, counting from the bass 
note, but from the phonic root ; Arabic 
numerals [read up I] for over-phones 
(major tri.uls), Roman numerals [rend 
down !] for ujider-phones (minor triads). 
Thus I ( I ) = phonic root ; 2 ( 1 1) = ma- 
jor second ; 3 (III) = major tierce ; 
4 (IV) = perfect quart ; 5 (V) per- 
fect quint; 6 (VI) as mafor sext ; 7 
(VII) = major sept. (3) The sign < 
after a numeral denotes the raising of 
the interval by a semitone ; > denotes 
its lowering by a semitone. Examples : 




Pho'nikon. A metal wind-instr. with a 
globe-shaped bell ; !nv. by B. F. &zer> 

veny of Koniggratz in 1S4S. 

Phonom'eter. (Fr. f^'iononicir,-.) An 
instr. for recording tiie number of vi- 
brations made by a sonorous body in a 
given length of time. 

Phor'aiinx (Gk.) An ancient stringed 
instr. resembling the cithara or the lyra. 

Phrase. I. See Farm. — 2. Any short 
figure or passage complete in itself and 
unbroken in continuity, . .rhrase-mark^ 
in mus. notation, a carved line con- 
necting the notes of a phrase 2. 

Phrasing. (Ger. Phrasie' rung, from 
/Araj/VV/*;/, to phrase.) I. The bring- 
ing-out into proper relief of the phrases 
(whether niotives, figures, subjects, or 
passages), both as regards their individ- 
ual melodic and rhythmic characteri- 
zation and their relative importance. — 2. 
The signs of notation devised to further 
the above end. 

Phryg'iati. See Mode, 

Physharmon'ica. i. A small reed- 
organ inv, in 1818 by Anton Hackel of 
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Piace're, a (It.) "At pleasure"; a 
direction equivalent to ad lihitum, sig- 
nifying that the expression of the pas- 
sage so marked is left la ihc performer's 
discretion. — Also marks the introduc- 
tion of a cadenza. (Sometimes a piaci- 
nun'to.) 

PiaceVoie (It.) Pleasant, agreeable ; 
calls for a smooth, suave rendering, 

free from forcible or passionate accents. 
. . riacevolmen smoothly, suavely. 

Piacimen'tO (It.) Equiv. to Piacere. 

Pianettt. A low form of upright piano. 

Pi«a|peaMo (It., "weeping, tearful.") 
Wailing, plaintive. (Also piang/voU^ 

Piani'oo ^ii., aimin. of ftdiio.) An up- 
light pianoforte. 

Piani'sta (It.) i. A pianist.— 2. A 

mcrhaniral pianoforte. 

Pia'no (it.> Soft, softly (sign p)... Pi- 
ano pedeUj the soft or left pedal of the 

pfte. . . /^(i (super!, of piano)^ 

very soft (sij^ii /■/> or///). 

Piano. (Abbr. of Pianoforte). . .Bou- 
doir a short style of grand pfte. . . 

Cabinet an old form of upright pfte. 

. . Cottage />., see Cottage. . .Dumb p. ^ a 
pfte.-keyboard without action or strings, 
used for silent mechanical practice. 
(See Virgil Practice-Clavier ^. , .EUc- 
tm one whose strings are set In vi- 
bration by electro-magnets instead of 
hammers. . . Grand see Piano/or te. 

. . ,Ptdai-piam, see Pedal. . .Piccolo /., 
a small upright piano introduced by 

Womum of London in iS2(^. . . Sc/ui- 
grand p., same as Boudnr. , .Square, 

Upright p., see Pianoforte, 

Piano (Fr. ) A pianoforte . ..P.h arc he t, 
piano-violin. . .P. h claviers renvers/s, 
a grand pfte. having 2 keyboards, one 
above the other, the ascending scale of 
the upper one running from nght to 
left. ..P.h queue^ grand pfte.; it queue 
e'eour(/e, boudoir grand pfte.../'. J 
secretaire^ cabinet pfte . . .P. carn^ 
square pfte.../*. droit {oblique, h pi- 
lastres, vertical), uprlglit pfte.../*. 
Jolien^ see A neniochord. . . P. harmoni- 
corde, a combined pfte. and harmonium. 



piano'*] ; Yr. piano [more rarely piano» 
for t^ ox forte-piano, very seldom fortf\ ; 
It. pia'no, piauofor'te.) A keyboard 
stringed inblr. of percussion, the tones 
being produced by hammers strildng 
the strin^js.— The principal parts are (i) 
the Frame, (2) the Soundboard, (3) the 
Strings, (4) tile Action, and (s) the 
Pedals. — .\ccording to the shape of the 
case, pftes. are clawed as Grand (harp- 
shaped ; Get. FWgel; Fr. piano h 
queue; \X. pia'no n ro'ila), with horizon- 
tal strings and built in several sizes, as 
Concert Cfrand, Parlor Grand., Boudoir; 
— Square (oblong ; Ger. Piar / ' rfc', 
or ta'feljormiges Klavief' s 
earr^; It. pianofor'te a tavol^n^ with 
horizontal strings ; — and I'y'K:r,HT(buf- 
fet-shaped ; Ger. and It. Piani'm; Fr. 
piano droif) with vertical or slanting 
Strings. 

(i) The Frame is now generally of 
iron cast in one piece ( liroad wood's 
pftes. form the most notable exception 
to this rule ), and braced with cross-bars 
and trusses to resist the string-tension, 
which varies from about 12 up to nearly 
20 tons.— (2) Below the frame is the 
Soundboard, near the front end of which 
is a hridgexA hard wood over which the 
strings arc stretched. — (3) The Strings 
are attached at one end by httchpins to 
the stringplate, and at the other to 
wrestpins i/u;ii>ig-pins) set in the vr^st- 
plank; they are of steel wire, the bass 
strings of a steel core covered (coiled) 
with copper wire ; S or 10 of the lowest 
bass tones have one string, about 1% 
octaves above have 2 strings, and the 
remaining 5 octaves 3 strings, to each 
tone ; such pairs or triplets of strings 
to one tone are called unisons. — (4) 
The Action consists essentially of the 
key {digital, fmger-lever) ; the hopper 
on the rear end of the key, raising the 
hammer when the key is depressed, and 
allowing the instant escn^ie ff the lat- 
ter after proj^elling the h.trnnier, which 
can tlu-refore immediately rebound into 
position after striking the string ; the 
hammer, hinged at the butt, with a slim 
round shank, upon which is fixed the . 
lt,-ad{\hQ hammer proper) made of felt ^ 
and sometimes covered with leather. — 
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chord, spinet, harpsichord, and clavi- 
chord, from that of the organ ; th*e idea 
of a hammei -iuium (which constitutes 
the essential iIiffcrLn;'e between the 
Pianoforte and its precursors) was, per- 
haps, derived from the dulcimer in its 
perfected form the Paiitalon, The 
hammer-action was tirst practically de- 
veloped by Bartolommeo Cristof on of 
Padua in 171 r. wli^sr action is the 
same, in essentials, as that now manu- 
factured by BroadwooU (Knglish action). 

Pian'ograpb. A form of music-reoorder. 

Piano-harp. See Ktaviaitirkarfe. 

FfattOHWg'atl. Same as HandU-piano. 

Piano-violin. (Ger. Bo'^^en/Iii^el, G<i'- 
gcnwerk; I'r. piano a arc/wt, piano- 
qttatwr^ The Eng^lish name covers 
the results of a long st t u of experi- 
ments, and of improvements of the 
hurdy-gurdy, the prototype of the class. 
— In the (/i /^'(V/ Ti inv.l)y Hciden of 
Nuremberg (about 1600) tlie keys, when 
touched, pressed their corresponding 
wire strings against small rosined 
wheels made to revolve by a treadle ; 
the tone was simitar to that of a bow- 
instr. — The Gcttiibt n-ocrk was made by 
Risch of Ilraenau (about 1750), and 
improved by the substitution of gut 
strings for wires, — Ilohlfeld's Jio^'iit- 
JiHi'el '1754) had gut string';, bciu alh 
which was a bow furnished wuli horse- 
hair; on pressing the keys, the strings 
were drawn by little lionks against the 
bow, whose siow or rapid movement 
was controlled by a pedal-stop. — C. A. 
von Meyer, of Knownow, provided a 
separate horsehair bow for each string 
(1794). — The clavecin harmoniqut of 
Hlibner (Moscow, about rSoo) accu- 
rately reproduced the sound of a string- 
quartet. — Pouleau's orchestrine was a 
further improvement of the clavecin 
karnionique. — H. C. Baudin of Paris 
invented an instr. called the piano- 
ijnatuor, patented in England in 1865 
under the name of piano-violin. It has 
for each tone one wire strings, at or 
near a nodal point nf which is attached 
a nierp nf ^Hff rattriit nrniprtinor about 



Piat'ti (Tt., pi.) Cymbals. 

Pi'broch. A set of variation'? for tiie 
bagpipe on a theme called tlie u>la>\ 
generally 3 or 4 in number, and increas- 
ing in difliculty and sjxcd up to the 
closing quick rat)vement (the crcaU' 
litidh). This is the highest and most 

clit't-cL:'.! fi nn o*' ha^pipe-music. 

Piccanteri'a, con (It.) With piquant, 
sprightly expression. 

Picchetta'^to, Picchletta'to (Tt.) De> 
tached. See Piqu^, 

Picco pipe. A small pipe with a fiagco- 
Ict-uiouilipiecc, and 3 ventages, 2 above 
and I below ; named after the Italian 
peasant I'icco, whose extr-io-riinary 
virtuosity on his instr. introduced it to 
the general public (London. zSs6)» and 
Alio o btained from it a compass of 3 
octaves. 

Pic'colo. {\\.. fia'uto pic'coh; Yx.petiie 
jliUe; Ger. 'Oktav'jldL', Piel^elJlSie,) 
The oeta\ e-flute. See Flute. 

Pic'colo (it.) Small . . . Used as a noun, 
equiv. to (i) Flauio piccolo^ and (2) 
Piano piccfiiOf a small style of upright 

pfte. 

Pick (7V7-/'). ro pluck or twang (as the 
strings of a guitar, mandolin, etc.) ; 

{noioi), a plectrum. 

Piece. I. A composition. — 2. An in- 
strument, taken as a member of an 
orchestra or band (usually in pi.) 

Pi^ce fi r 1 A piece (ordinarily of in- 
strumental music). . ..SmiV^ dc pieces^ 
a set of pieces. 

Pie'no(It.) Full. 

Pieto'so (It., "pitiful, moving".) Calls 
for a sympathetic and expressive deliv- 
ery ; nearly same as ttpresHvo, 

Piffen/ro (It.) A player on the piffero. 

Piffero (It., dimin. fiffcri'no.) I. A 

fife ; also, the name of a primitive kind 

of oboe or shawm. — 2. An organ-stop 

(see Bifara). 
Pikie^ren (Ger.) Same as piquer. See 

Piqtu'. 

Pinc6(l'Y, "pinched".) i. Plucked or 
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It. cat/na d*or'gano.) (a) Flue-PIPES 

are those in which the tone is produced 
by the vibration of a column of air 
within a tube or *' body ", the vibration 
being set ap fay an air<^urrent forced 
throu;^^h a narrow apcrtnr»_' and imping- 
ing oil a bliarp edge. A iluc-pipc may 
be of metal or wood ; the pan rvsiiui,' 
on the pipe-rack is the/I'c/', wiiich is di- 
vided from the body by an aperture in 
front called themt;/////, having an upper 
and a lower ///, and ears on either 
side \ within the mouth a projecting 
shelf or ledge called the block (when 
thick) or langnai^i' (when thin) deflects 
the wind rushing through the foot, 
forming below a diannel called the 
throat, and above (between lanj^ua^e 
and lower lip) a narrow passage called the 
wndway; the wind passing out of the 
latter impinj^eson the sharp ed^^eof the ' 
leaf (bevelled portion of the upper lip), 
settin^tbeair-eolunm within the body in 
vibration and thus producing a tone. 
The body of an open metal pipe is pro- 
vided at the lop with tlaps called tuners, 
that of a wooden pipe with small mov- 
able wooden boards, by ad justing which 
the pipes can be tuned — ("voiced"). 
— Flue-pipes are epen or tovertd (stop- 
ped, plugged) ; an i>pen pipe produces a 
tone proportioned in pitch to the length 
of the body, hence thetem»8>foottone, 
1 6-foot tone, etc. (Compare Harmonic 
stop.) h. stopped pipe yields a tone an 
octave lower than an open pipe of like 
length. — (/') RtED-i'irKS are thnse in 
which the tone is produced by a reed ; 
the tone may be modified in quality, 
but not in pitch, by the sliape and si:'.e 
of the body or tube. .A. reed-pipe has | 
a koct (corresponding to the foot of a 
flue-pipe), within which is the block, a 
circular plate of metal with 2 apertures, 
one holding the tuning'Wire and tt»e 
other the rrrd. A r, ,-,/ consists of 2 
parts, a metal tube (called the shallot) 
of conical form, widest below, wtth a 



lei>gth\vise opening along one side cov- 
ered by the tongue (the vibrating reed 
proper), an elastic strip of metal made 
fast at the top, but free below to iri- 
brate ; across its upper portion passes 
the bent end of the tuning-'un're, which 
can be raised or lowered so as to allow 
a longer or shorter part of the tongue 
to vibrate, and thus alter the pitch. 
The tube is fixed above the block, and 
may be of metal or wood, and in very 
various forms. 

Pipe-metal. The metal of which the 
metallic Hue-pipes in the organ are 
made ; generally an alloy of tin and 
lead, the tone improving as the propor- 
tion of tin increases. Pure tin, lead, 
or ^nc, or aU 3 in varying proportions, 
have also been used. 

Pipe-organ. See Organ. 

Pique (Fr.) Pegf or standard of a *oeUou 

Piqu^ {Vt.) In violin-playing, the mezzo- 
staccato called for by a slur with stac- 
cato dots, notes so marked to be played 
in one bow {picchietO^Uf), . .Piquer^ to 

execute picchiettato. 

Pirolino (It.) Button (on viohn, etc.) 
Piston. See I'alve. 

Piston-Solo (Get.) Solo for the comet 

i) pistons. 

Pitch. (Ger. J on'hdhc; Yx. hauteur du 
ton; It. diapason.) The position of a 
tone in the musicaJ scale. — Pitch is rel- 
ative, or absolute. The relative pitch 
<si a tone is its position (higher or lower) 
as compared with some other tone. (See 
Interval.) Its absolute pitch is its fixed 
position in the entire range of musical 

tones. 

§ I. For ordinary purposes the mus. 
sede is divided, to indicate absolttte 

pitch, into a fixed series of octaves, 
which arc named and lettered, in Eng- 
lish usage, as foUovrs: 



NAMES OF THE OCTAVES IN ABSOLUTS PITCH. 

Double coQUa-octave (3a- Contra-octavc (16-foot : First octave i 

foot ocUve, OfVia) oct.) | (Great octave) f 

I I (8-fooc oct.> ! 

• I ! ^ 

i I "^ ' "- -(jl by Google 
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Seeond octave 
(Small oecave) 
U'fooc Oct.) 



d c f g a b 



Third octave 
(Ono^Uned oct.) 
(c-foot oct.) 



c' d» e» £» g» a» bi 



Fourth octave 
(a*lined od.) 
U-foot oct.) 



d> 



a« b» 



NoTK. — The double contra-octave is oftcu written CCC, DDD, etc.. and the coatra-ocuvc 
CC, DD, etc.; abo, instead oC small figures, accents or Enes are eaplo^^ecl to mark tho letters, as 

Cit D« or C D for I>t etc.;— c' d*, or c d, for c* d« etc.;— c" d", or c d, fore* d* etc.;— hence 

the termsM#^ilMir/ octave, itvo-fiiuJ octave, and «mc«-aee§nt*d octave, lww».«c^«i»to# octave, etc. 



^ 2. For scientific purposes, and to 
ascertain the relaiivc pitcii of the tones 
of the scale, the above .s) stem is modi- 
(k-d, C being retained as the starting- 
point or standard tone, while the dis- 
tinction between lower and hi^^hcr 
octaves is disregarded, and lines (in 
this case not marking different octaves) 
are drawn above or below the letters to 
distinguish between Quint'tvnes (i. e. 
tones whoso relative pitch is determined 
by reaching lacai iliruugh ascending or 
descending, from the standard tone C, 
by skips of successive perfect fifths), 
and I urc£-toH£s^. e. tones determined 
by reaching them through skips of major 
thirds). For instance, the tone c may 
be reached either as the fourth quint 
above C (C-G*D-A^E), or by ascending 



Table Rafter Kikmann). 



one tierce to e ; in the former case E, 
as the third of C , is a quiui'tone, whereas 
in the latter case it is a tierce-tone, the 
difference in pitch bcin^ noted by aline 
under the ticrcc-tone K, signifying that 

it is lower than the quint-tone £ by a 
syntonic comma (80 : 81). This syn- 
tonic coiniii I [ -presents the ratio be- 
tween the I'ythagorean tierceof C ( = K, 
the fourth quint), and the major tierce 
of C (sE) of just intonation (E : £ : : 

80 : 81); for every tierce-skip taken up- 
ward, a line is added below t!ie letter, 
and for every tierce-skip downward, a 
line is added above the letter ; showing 
by how many commas the tiercc-tone 
obtained is lower or higher than the 
corresponding quint-tone. 



•3 g 

'■J 

a a 



c - 



s > 3 > H. *• 

^-fi Z,-^ 



4tlt tierce above 



3d tieice above, 
ad tierce above. 



sst tleice above. 



f!> 



»bl> 



et>t> 



a X 



c8 



fx 



e X 



l>x 



fxtf 



cx gx 



d« I a« cj$ I b# 



4 



bb 



ist tierce below* 



lb ed tierce below. 



Google 
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In this Table each skip horizontally is 
a quint-skip, and each skip vertically is 
a tierce-skip ; the major triads are 
c 

grouped thus, ^ ^ and the minor 
c g 

triads thus --■ 

In just intonation the major scale would 
be represented thus : 

CD E F G A Be 

and its parallel minor scale thus : 

CD^FG^Bc 

j5 3. TIi(- absolute pitch of a tone is 
determined by the number of vibrations 
it makes per second, am! is stated 
as a vihratioii-numbtr . The standard 
Frciuh pitch, universally atJopted in 
France in 1859, jjives the tone fl' 435 
(double) vibrations per second, ^ hav- 
ing 522. I'ovm' ' !)' there w iH no recogf- 
nizcd standara, tiie pitch varying in 
diflTerent instr.s (or^Mns) and localities 
by as much as a fourth. The inron- 
veniences resulting led to the establish- 
ment, early in the 17th century, of a 
mean pitch 6?' avt'ra;:,nn^ about 420 vi- 
brations), which held its own for some 
300 years; this has been called the 
classical it having obtained 

throughout the era of classical compo- 
sition. Afterthis, the growing tendency 
to force the pitch upwards led to nu- 
merous deliberations by scientists and 
musicians; the German congress at 
Stllttj^r-trt atloptcd the pitch <z' = 440 ; 
but the French pitch mentioned above 
is, in point of fact, the only real stand- 
ard. and, since its formal adoption by 
the Vienna Congress in Nov., 1887, is 
frequently termed the iniernational 
pilch. It is called low pitchy as opposed 
to the high pitrh Uonti-rt-pitth^ in vo^ue 
till lately in concerts and operatic per- 
formances. The ^i-csWcdpJii iosophical 
standard of pit^h is obtained bytakitii^, 
for Middlc-t". tiic nearest power of 2, 
giving 256 vibrations for and nearly 
427 for rt' ; it has frequently served as 
a basis in theoretical calculations. 

itch-pipe. A smaU metat or wooden 

• • • • • %,% ... 



Pi'va (It ) I. A bagpipe.— 2. A piece 

imitative of bagpipe-music. 

Pizzica'to (It., "pinched".) Iluckcd 
with the finger ; a direction, in musii, 
for bow-instr.s. to play the notes so 
marked by plucking the strings. The 
succeeding direction coll \irco (with the 
bow) indicates the resumption of the 
bow for playing. (.\bbr. pizzJ 

Placidamen'te (It.) Tranquilly, smooth- 
ly ; trom pla'cic/i>, placid, tranquil. 

PU'dto<It.> Pleasure 4 i/nf phut to, 

at (the pcrfo'-nicr'v^ pleasure : ra^-ans 
that the tempo may be altered, graces 
or cadenzas added, or that certain 
specified instr.s may be used or not. a» 
fancy may dictate. 

Plaeal cadence, mode, sec cW<7#tv, 
Mode..,Pla^ai melody, one whose range 

extends about a fourth below and .1 
fifth above its tonic or liiial. — Fla^al is 
opp. to AutketUie in all senses. 

Plain chant, Plain song. (I. at. can'. 

ins pla'ttuf, CtittfuT chora lis.) Tlie 
unisonous vocal music of the Christian 
Church, probably dating from the first 
centuries of the Christian era, the style 
being still ol)ligatory in the K. C. ritual., 
i landed down at the beginning by <Hat 
tradition, it was first regulated by St. 
.\mbrose (see A mifrosian chnnt\ and 
later revised by St. Gregory {Grcs^rian^ 
(-'unit). The comparatively niKlern 
name cantus planus distinguished this 
rtyle from that of thestrictly rhythmical 

i t/iri! • n!\}' !'i ii 7 , which orij^ii^atcd 

early in the 1 2th century, after whiclv 
period plain chant began to be sung ia 
notts of equal length; in its earlier 
form, however, the tone-values of plaia 
chant were determined by rules very 
similar to those for poetical metre. 
Just as a poem consists of lines, the 
lines of feet, and the feet of 2 or more 
syllables, a melody was divided into so- 
called <li':!in -fiotts consi-^ting of a more 
or less extended group of niuincs 
(notes), a distinction being in turn 
divided iiUosingIeneumes(single notes), 
each neume. finally, representing one 
or more tones. Thus a metrical limr- 
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Plaadlette. I. A board studded with 
pins or pegs, an cfjsential part of the 
mechanism of the piano m^camque. — 2. 
See Pianista 2. 

Plantation. In the organ, the dispo- 
sition or arranpfcmcnt on the soundboard 
of the pipes composing a stop. 

Plaqn€ (Fr.) Struck at once; as un 

Gccon! ^laijuJ, a "solid" chord; opp. 
to a^^t*^^;', arpef:;^gfTo'd, broken. 

Plec'tmin (Lat.; Gk. phctron,) A small 
piece of ivory, tortoise-shell, or metal, 

held between the forefiiij^cr nnd thumb, 
or fitting to the latter by a ring, and 
used in playing certain instr.s to pluck 

or twang the strin^,^s (mandolin, zither ; 
the zither-plectrum is called the "rino;" ). 

Pleia-jeu(Fr.) i. A stop or combination 
fA scops bringing out the full power of 
the organ, harmonium, etc.— 8. Same 

as Fourniture, 

Pli'ca (Lat.) One of the neumes. 
Pitts <Fr.) More. 

Pneu'ma (Gk. "breath".) The long 
coloratura or vocalise on the last syllable 
of the Alleluia (early Christian Church), 
SO called because taxing the singers' 

lung^ ; a jubilation. 

Pneoouitic action. See Organ . . . Pneu- 
matte organ, the ordinary pipe -organ, 
as contradistinguished from tbe early 
hydraulic organ. 

Pochette (Fr.) A kit. 

Po'CO (It.; superl. pochis' sinio ; dimin. 
pochett^no^ poeAerto; abbr. po\) A 
little . . . Pocfl a foen^ little by little, 
gradually . . . Poco allegro, rather fast ; 
peeo largo, rttdmr slow. 

Pogg^a^to (It.) Leaned or dwelt upon. 

Po'i (It.) Then, thereafter. 

Point. I. See JVofatt\ut, % 3.-2. \ dot. 
— 3. A staccato-mark. — 4. The attack 
by, or entrance of, an instrumental or 
vocal part bringing in a prominent 
motive or theme. — 5. Head (of a bow). 

Point (Fr.) A dot {point cV atigmentatioti\. 
. .Point (farr^t, de repos^ a bold (t*). 

Pnlmt* ^M/»/ An«1 TV*li»* P^MMt 



Pointi(Fr.) Dotted. 

Pointer (Fr.) 1. To dot.— 2. To ex* 

ecute staccato. 

Poitrine (Fr.) Chest ; voije chest-^ 
voice. 

Polac'ca (It.) Polonaise. . .^//a /. In 

fhf- ' ?v!f" ri polonaise. 

Polichiaelle (Fr.) A grotesque clog- 
dance; also, the tune to which it is 

performed. 

Polka. {}?ohemian pulka.) A lively 
round dance in 2-4 time, originating 
about 1S30 as a peasant-dance in Ylxi- 
\i^mv.^i . . PoIkn-ma-:^trkn, a form of 
mazurka accommodated to the steps of 
the polka. 

Polonaise (Fr.; Ger. Polond'se; \t. po^ 
lac'ca.) A dance of Polish origin . in 
4 time and moderate tempo, formerly in 
animated processional form, but in the 
modern ball-room merely a slow open- 
ing promenade, supplanting the old 
Entr/e, Tbe rhythm is cittracterized 
by the commencement on the strong beat 

with a sharp accent |^ ^^^^^ |, 

and by tbe close on the last beat 

Poltkn. A Swedish dance in triple time. 

somewhat like the Scotch reel, and 

gener.'dlv in minor. 

Polychord. ^_" Having many chords 
[strings]".) An instr. in the shape of 
a bass vit>l, with movable finjjerboard 
and lo gut strings ; played either with 
a lx>w or by plucking with the fingers. 
Inv. by Fr. Hillmer of Berlin, fust half 
of 19th century. It never became pop- 
ular. 

Polymor'plions. Having, or capable of 

assuming, many forms.../', rottntcr- 
point, a style of contrapuntal compo- 
sition admitting of a manifold variation 
f)f the theme (as in the fugue by inver- 
sion, aujjmentation, diminution, etc.) 

Poiyphon'ic. I. Consisting of 2 or 
more independently treated parts ;— 
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to Homophony) ; the independent treat- 1 
meat of the parts (as opp. lo Harmony) ; 
—amtfUrpcuU in the widest SMise ;— 
concerted auisic. (Also pron. polyph*- 
ony.) 

P«ll'mer(Gcr.) ^Bombard. 

Pompe (Fr.) A timiiur-slide (ia the trom- 
bone, horn, and vanoos other instr3). 

Pompo'so (It.) Pompous, majestic, dig- 
nified. . .Pomposamen'te^ in a broad 
and dignified style. 

Ponctaati<M(Fr.)Phnuinsr. . ,Poiutmr, 
to phrase. 

Pondero'so (it.) Ponderotis, heavy, 
veiy strongly marked. 

Pdnticeiao (It.) i. The bridge of bow* 
instr.s. ..Sul near the bridge ; a di- 
rection to play near the bridge, the 
tones resulnng^ having a more or less 
strident and metallic sound ; abbr. s. 
pOHt. i opp. to sul tasio. — 2. The break 
IntiieToioe. 

Pottt-oenf (Fr.) Generic title for popular 
street-songs in Paris. 

Portamen'to (It.; equiv. to />.■»■ lar* hi 
voce, to carry the voice ; see I'ari Jt: 
vrix,) A smooth gliding from one 
tone to another ; an effect attained in 
great perfection on bow-instr.s, the 
melody<«trings of the zither, and with 
the human voice. It differs from the A-- 
_^ti;j not only in its more deliberate execu- 
tion, but also in the actual (though very 
rapid and slurrinjj) sounding' nrpassintr. 
tiirough the intermediate tones, with- 
out a witioeable break. ^ h 
or a pause on any tone. I jff. J / "T — 
It may be written thus : '^ 7 

PoftanMo (It., "carrying'*.) Usually 
in the phrase /. /a voce^ carrying the 
voice, i. e. portamentOt 

Portata (It.) Staff. 

Portatif(Fr.), Portativ' (Ger.) Porta- 

tive organ, i. e. a small organ conven- 
ient of transpor^^'ilion ; opp. to positif. 

Port de 70ix (i< r.) i. Portamento. — 2. 
See Accent^ CAute, 

Port4e(Fr.) The staff. 



reed-stop in the organ, having metal 
pipes 01 broad scale and 8-foot pitch 
(manuals) or i6«foot pitch (pedal) ; the 
33-foot stop is called the eotftra-posawK, 

Poichet^. Ger. form of Foeheiie, 

Pottemt (Fr.) Posato. 

Poser la voix (Fr.) To attack a vocal 
tone with clearness and precision. 

Positif (Fr.), Positiv' (Ger.) A "posi- 
tive" or stationary organ ; opp. to pot' 
tatif. — Also, the French term for choir- 
organ \ and (in Ckrman) a small |»artiai 
organ in front of tiie noatn instr. ms 

often called RUckpositiv^ bccaUSC Usual- 
ly behind the cnrganist. 

Position. I. (Ger. La'ge; Fr. posiiion : 
It. posizio*n€.) The place of the left 
hand on the fingerboard of the violin, 
etc. lathe ist pas., the forefinger stops 
the tone or semitone above the open 
string ; by shifting up (see Shift) so 
that the ist linger takes the place pre- 
viously occupied by the Snd, the and 
pos. is reached ; and so on for each 
succeeding position. There are 11 
positions in all, but only 7 are commonly 
employed. — The half-position is the 
same as the ist pos.. except that in it 
the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th fingers occupy 
the places taken, in the 1st pos.. by the 
ist, 2nd, and 3rd fingers. — 2. The 
arrangement of notes in a chord with 
reference to the lowest part ; in the ist, 
or fundamental, position the lowest 
part takes the root ; in the and ponHon 
it takes the third, etc. — 3. Close and 
open position, see Harmony. 

Possi'bile (It.) Possible; pianissimo 
possibiie, as soft as possible ; // piit 
presto pos sibilt\ as rapid as possible. 

Po8t-horn« The straight horn used by 
postmen. See Horn, 

Post'lude. (Lat. postlu'dium; Ger. 
Nathspiel; Yx. cldture.) A concluding 
voluntary on the organ, closing a 
church-service. 

Pot-pourri (Fr.) A musical medley, all 
kinds of tunes or parts of tunes being 
iuxtaoosed in an arbitrarv manner, often 
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Prail'trilier iGer.) An inverted mor- 
dent {Ktao PraFler,) 

Prilndle'ren (Ger.) To prelude. 

PriUis' (Ger.) Precise, exact. 

Pream'buliiiii (Lat.) A prelude, intro- 
duction. 

Precen'tor. In the Anglican Church, 
a director and manager of the choir and 
of the musical services in general, rank- 
ing after the Dean, and sitting on the 
side of the choir opposite to the tatter, 
whence the terms cantoris (i. e. the pre- 
centor's) and decani (the Dean's) side. 

Pred|iit«ii'do, PrecipitAt*mea1e(It.) 

Precipitately ; calls for a rapid and bold 
execution of the figure or passage so 
marked ; ^ci^tt^to (also prccipUo'so), 
(Fr. pr^ctpUi\ precipitate. 
Precisio'ne, con (It.) With precision. 
. .Trcci'so, precise, exact. 

Preghie'ra (It.) A prayer ; a modem 
title for certain melodious salon-pieces 
of a more or le5;s devotional character. 

Prel'ude. (I-at. pra-iu'dmm; li.preiu'- 
dio; Fr. prelude; Ger. Vor^sptel.) A 
piece of music introductory or prepara- 
tory to another and more e.vtendcd 
tnovement or composition, or to a dra- 
matic performance, church-service, etc. 
The prelude has no distinctive form or 
independent character, htXtvg adapted 

to what is to follow it. (Comp t^nr- 
(ure.y—'Yhe. short piano-pieces by Cho- 
pin, entitled "Prnudes , are anoma* 
ious. not having l)ecn intended for in- 
troductory pieces. — ^An organ-prelude 
to the church-service is commonljr called 
a voluntary. 

Premier (Fr., fem. premiere.) First. . . 
Premier dessiis, first soprano. . ./^ £- 
mi^re fois^ first time . . .A premiere vue, 
at first sight ... /^''''' { iiotin), the 
t'trsl production of a dramatic work. 

Preparation. (Ger. Var^iereihtn^/Yr. 

preparation; It. preparazio'ne.) The 
/. of a dissonance consists in the pres- 
ence, in the pr<»:eding chord and same 
mrt. nf the tone f orminsr the dissonance. 



Pressan'te (It.) Accelerando, strin- 
gendo^ 

Prettes (Fr.) Aocelerando, stringendo ; 

pressez tin pen, poco Stringendo. 

Pressure-note. A note marked thus 
, indicating a sudden pressure or cre- 
scendo following the alUck. 

Prestant ( Fr. ) An open flue-stop in Fr. 

and ( i-. r organs, generally of 4-foot 

piti h , cq.iiv. to Kngl. Principal, 

Prestez'za, con ^^It.) With rapidity (of 
movement or execution). 

Prestissimamen'te, Prestis'sime (It.) 

Very rapidly, as fast as possible. 

Pres'to (It.) I. fast, rapid; indicates 
a degree of speed above allegro and be- 
low prestissimo . . .P. assa'i, very rapid. 
— 2. A rapid movement, most frequently 
concluding a compomtion. 

Prick. In earlier terminology, the dot 
or mark forming the head of a note ; 
to prick meaning, to write music. 
Hence, pHck-son^, (a) written anisic, 
opp. to extemporized ; {b) the counter- 
point to a cantus Jirmus, the point 
^piinstpMHU 

Primary accent. The down-heat or 
thesis ; the accent banning the mea- 
sure, directly following the oar. . .Pri- 

vtnry trtiu! , one of the 3 fundamental 
triads of a key (those on the zst, 5th, 
and 4th degrees). 

Prime, i. The first note of a scale.— 

See Tnt(-r7>al. . . Prinw tone, same as 
generator. — 3. The 2nd of the canon- 
ical hours. 

Prim^geiger (Ger.) Leader (ist violin). 

Pri'mo,-a (It) First... Pnwa huffa^ 
the leading female singer in comic 
opera. . .Prima don'na ("first lady ">, 
the leading soprano singer in the opera. 
. .Prima vi'sta, at first sight. . .Prima 
vol'ta, the hrst time ^abbr. Ima volta, 
or sinplf I, or l.); indicates that the 
measure or measures under its bracket 
are to be played the first time, before 
th«rMiMif • wherMA. nn renMitinir. those 
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Principal, i. In the organ, a Hue-stop of 
open metal pipes, of 4-foot pitch on the 
manual, and S-foot pitch on the pedal. 
(In Ger., rrinzipai' is the open dia- 
pason.) — 2. Theme of a fugue (obso- 
lete) 

Principal chords. 'Die basic chords of 
a ke^, i. e. the triads on il»c tonic, 
dominant, and subdominant, with the 
dom. chord of the 7th. (Also called 
fundamental, primary, etc) 

Princlpa'le (It.) i. Diapason (orgfan- 
Stop). — 2. Principal, chief ; also, prin- 
dpal or leading part. — 3. Sometimes 
found, in old scores, for iromba (trum- 
pet). 

Princ'pal-work. See Stop {noun) 2. 

Princi'pio (It.) Beginning, first time. 
[In Beethoven, Op. 27, No. 2, ist 
movem.: *'piu marcato del principio," 
more marked than the first time] 

Prise du sujet (Kr.) Entrance of the 
subject. 

Pro'be (Ger.) Rehearsal. . . GtneraVpr^he, 
full rehearsal. 

Proceed. (Fr. //-.YjWt.) To progress. 

Pro'gram. (Ger. rrogmmm' s Yx.pro^ 
gnmme; It. program' ma.) A list of 
compositions to be performed at a con- 
cert. . . Pr0^am-mu$k{}^^.Pr0gramm' - 
musik), a term of modem invention, 
applied to a class of instrumental com- 
positions intended to represent distinct 
phases of emotion, or actual scenes or 
events ; sometimes made synonymous 
with ' ' descriptive music ". The * ' pro- 
gram " of such a composition may be 
merely its title ; or occasional interpo- 
lated remarks ; or a concise summary 
of its poetic subject-matter, appended 
as a description for the better compre- 
hension of the music. 

Progress'. (Ger. forfschreiUns Fr. 
procider^ marcMer.) To advance or 
move on ; in melody, from one tone to 
another; in harmony, from one chord 
to another. . . Proffressim (Ger. Forf- 
schrcititiii^ ; Fr. pro^^ris, man he: Tt. 
progressio' m)^ the advance from one 
tone to another, or from one chord to 
another ; the former is mehdk^ the 



Proloogement ^i-r.) i. A mechanical 
attachment in the reed-organ for hoId> 

ing down single keys after the fingers 
are raised. — 2. Sustaining-pedal. 

Promptement (Fr.), Prontamen'te 
(It.) Promptly, swiftly. 

Proil^,"* (It.) Prompt, speedy. 

Pronnnzia'to (It.) Pronou need . marked; 
ben pr., well, clearly enunciated. 

Proportion. (Lat. proper' tio.) .See 
Notation §3, wbA. N(uhtan%: 

PropQ'sta (It.) Theme of a fagae. 

Propri'etas (I. at.) A term applied to a 
ligature when the first note was a breve. 
It was indicated, when the 2nd note 
was the lower, by 8 descending tail on 
the left (seldom on the right) of the 
first note ; when the 2nd was the higher, 
by the absence of tl;<.- tail. Of^i^<' sit,t 
proprietas occnrrctl when the first 2 
notes of the lij^aiure were seniibreves, 
— indicated by an ascending tail to the 
left of the first note. . . Si'ttf proprietas^ 
same as J mpropri'etas. 

Prose. (Lat. pro'sa.) See Sequence, 

Proslambanoiii'eiios (Gk.) See Greek 
music, p. 89. 

Prosody. (Lat. and It. froschii'a; Fr. 
and Ger. Prosodi/.) >Ietrics. or the 
science of metre ; specifically, the 
science of the quantity of syllables, and 
of accentuation, as affecting versifica- 
tion. 

Prospckt' (Ger.) The front of an organ. 
. .Prospekt'pfei/en, front or display- 
pipes; vAsaFrmtpfeifen, 

Pro^m (It) Rehearsal. 

Psalm-melodicon. A wood-wind instr. 
with 8 finger-holes and 25 keys, having 
a compass of 4 octaves, and SO con- 
structed that from 4 to 6 tones could be 
produced at once. Inv. by Weinrich of 
Heiligenstadt in 1828 ; improved by 
Leo Schmidt in 1832, by whom it was- 
called the Apollo-Lyra. 

Psal'tcry. {JL&t. psalt^^'rium ,• It. salle'- 
rio:Yt.psaltSrhn; Gvt. Psat ter.) An 
instr. of very ancient origin, and in 
use down to the 17th century, known to 
the Hebrews as the kinnar, to the 
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Psautier (Fr.) r?nlter 

Pul'aatile instruments. Instr.s of per- 
cnssion (Lat. /uUaHUa), 

PnlM. A beat or accent. 

Punc'tus, or Punc'tum (Lat.) i, A dot. 
— 2t A note . . ,Pun£tus contra punttum , 
omtnterpoint. 

Ponkt (Ger.) A dot. . .PtmkHerf^ dot- 
ted. 

Pun'ta (It.) Point (of the bow). 

Pun'tO (It.) Dot... yVw/a'/*;, dotted ; 
staccato'd. 

Pupitre(Fr.) Mustc^esk. 

Purfling. The ornamental border on 
the bellies and backs of violins, etc. 

Put'ti (U., pi.) Boys, choir-boys. 

Pyrainidon. An organ-stop having 
short covered pyramidal pipes more 
than 4 times as wide at top as at mouth, 
and of 16' or 32' tone. 

I^r^rllic, Pyrrhich'ius. A metrical 
foot consisting of 2 short syllables 

Pythian metre, verse. The dactylic 

( or spondaic) hexameter ( \ — — 

1- -f- ^ -I ). 

Q. 

Quadrat' (Ger.) A natural ( Q).— (Engl.) 
In medieval music, a breve (Lat. 
quadrat turn). 

42iiadrici'iiiiim (Lat.) A <»mpositton in 

4 parts. 

Quadrille. (It. quadri'gUa.) A square 
dance oonsistingf of 5 (or 6) figures 

named Ic Pan talon. P Ft?, In Poule, la 
Pastourelle^ {la Trenise)^ and la Finale. 
The time alternates between 3-8 (6-8) 
and 3-4. 

Qnadniple counterpoint. See Counwr- 
point. . . Q. croche (Fr.), a b4tii-uote. . . 
Q» rhythm or Hm§, characterized 
by 4 beats to the measure. 

Qaad'niplet. A group of 4 equal notes 
to be executed in the tine of 3 or 6 of 

the Same kind in the re- mmm. 
gular rhythm ; written • m^m 

Quality of tone. (Ger. Ton'farbe; Fr. 
timbre; It. timbro.) That characteris- 



i. e. the time-value of a syllable. — In 
Knglish versification this is apt to be 
disregarded, accented and unaccented 
syllables taking the place of long and 
diort ones. 

Qiuurt. The interval of a fourth. • 

Qv&rt (Fr.) Quarter. ,,Q, de sot^r^ a 

l6th-rest. 

Quar'ta (Lat. and It.) The interval of 
a fourth. . . Q. modi {toni), the subdom- 
inaot. 

Quar'te (Ger. and Fr.) The interval of 
a fourth...^, du ton (Fr.) the sub- 
dominant. 

Quar^eofo^eit <-parallelen) (Ger.) 

Consecutive or parallel fourths. 

Quarter-note. (Ger. yier^teltwte, l^ier'- 
/<f// Fr. funre/ It. n^ra.) A cro^et 
(J) (Sometimes abbrev. to Quarter.) 
—Quarter-restf a rest equivalent in 
time-value to a qoarter-note ( X, w 
(Also called quarter-mote rest^ and 
crotc/it'(-r,st.) 

Quartet'. (Ger. Quartet f; Yx.quatuorj 
It quartefto^ i. A conoeited instru- 
mental composition for 4 performers, iji 
symphonic form. — 2. Acomp. or move- 
ment, either vocal or instromental, in 4 
parts. 

Quart'fagott (Ger.) See Bassoon... 
Quart'jiofe", see FloU. . . Quart' geige, see 
Violin, .. Qiuirtsext'akkord, chord of 

the foitrl h sixth {\ chord). 

Quarto d'aspetto (It.) A i6th-rest. 

Quarto'le (Ger.) A quadruplet. 

Qua'si (Lat. and It.) As if, as it were ; 
like ; nearly, approaching. £. g.. An- 
dante quasi allegretto^ andante approach- 
ing allegretto. 

Qnater. See Bis 3. 

Quatorzi^me (Fr.) The interval of a 

fourteenth. 

Quatre (Fr.) Yo\xx.,.A quatre mains, 
for 4 handSw 

Quat'fible. In medieval music, a coun- 
terpoint progressing,'* in parallel fourths 
to the cant us frmtts; a quinible pro- 
gressed in ponallel fifths. 
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Quaver. An eighth-note. 

Quer'flote (Ger.) Orchestral flute... 
Quer*p/ei/t, A fdc. . .Qu^t'stamJ, false 
or inharmonic relation. .. ^//<'r'j/rrVA, 
the thick stroke substituted for the 
• hooks of hooked notes when grouped. 

Qnene (Fr. . •* tail i. Stem of a note. 
—2. Tailpiece.. ./Vail* A fiteue, see 

Fiano (tr.) 

Quickstep. See A/arch. 

Qiiie'to (It.) Calm, quiet ; opp. to n^i- 

Quinde'cima (It.) A fifteenth (either 
the interval or the organ-stop). , .Alia 
a, (abbr. /j****), two octaves higher (or 
HnrCT). 

Qnlnde'iiAiie (Ger.) The interval of a 

fifteenth. 
Quin'ible. See QuatribI,. 
Qnin'quegrade. Same as FentatonU. 

Qniat. i. The interval of a fifth.— 2. 

A 53-foot organ-stop, sounding a fifth 
higher than the normal 8-foot pitch. — 
3. The J^-string of thevioHn. — 4. See 
Violin. . . Quini-.^tride, the (a) harmonic 
or (^) melodic progfression of a fifth : 
in) (h) 




Qnio^a (Lat. and It.) The interval of a 
fifth. . .Q, cima, the int. of a fifteenth, 
,.Quinla fatsa ("false fifth"), the 
prohibited melodic interval between mi 
in the hexachordum durum and fa in 
the fux. naturaU : the modem dimin- 
tsdied fifth . . .Q. m</di (lo^ni), the dom- 
inant (comp. QmntM*),.»Alta fuinta, 
at or in the fifth. 

Qaint'absatx (Ger.) A half-close, in 
the midst of a piece, on the dominant ; 
same as ffalbkadtn*, 

Qointatdn' (Ger.) In the organ, a cov- 
ered flue-stop of 8, 16, or 32-foot pitch. 

Quinte (Fr.) See i and 2 below. . . 
Qmntet gacMes^ covered fifdis. 

Qnla'te (Ger.) i. The interval of a fifth. 

— 2. See Or/r'?ff 2. — 3. The jC-string of 
the violin (l- r. cJuxnterelle). . . Quin'ten' 
folgen, -parallen^ consecutive fifths. . . 



Quinter (Fr.) To quinible. 

Qnin'tenie. LuU. A species of 

lute or guitar extremely popnlar in Italy- 
some 200 years ago, with a body resem* 
bling a violin and from 3 to 5 pairs of 
gut strings, to which were sometimes 
added 2 wire-covered single strings ; 
plucked with the fingers. {}X*qtdHtePna 
or citer^na.) 

QuintTagott (Ger.) See Bassam..» 
Quint'/uge, a fugoe at the fifth. 

Quintie'ren (Ger.) To overblow by a 
twelfth, like the clarinet and other instr.$ 
wiA tingle reed. 

Quintoier (Fr.) i. To quinible (also 

quintoyer). — 2. See Quintierm, 

Quinto'Ie (Ger.) Quintuplet. 

Quinton (Fr.) I. The 5-stringed trebie 
viol, or (ace. to Roussbau) the tenor 
V10I.--2. See Saxhorn. 

Quint'stimme (Ger.) A quint (organ- 
stop). .. quint-tones (see 
Pitch, % 3). 

Quintiior (Fr.) A quintet. 

Quintuple rhjrthm, time. That char* 
actenVed by 5 beats to the measure. 

Quin'tuplet. A group of 5 equal notes 
to be executed in the ti me of 4 of the 
same kind in the r^flt- ^777^ 
lar rhythm ; written : 5 

Quiatus (Lat.) *' The fifth" part, in 
compositions of tiie l6th century writ- 
ten in 5 or more parts ; it might be set 
for any one of the usual 4 classes of 
voices, and even wander from one to 
the other, whence the name quintus 
vagans, "wandering fifth "...Also 
Quinta {vox). 

Quintvio'le (Ger.) X. See Quinton i.— 
2. In the organ, a mutation-stop (see 

Gambenstimme). 

QniQsiteie (Fr.) The interval of a fifth. 

Qnire. Obsolete for CMV. . . QuirhUr, 

ditto for Chorister. 

Quod'libet (Lat., "what you please"; 
also Qtiot'libet, * ' as many as you 
please " ; It. messofi^aa, misiichan sa, 
a mixture.) A hiimoro'is combination 
of various airs, periorraed either si- vjOOgle 
multaneouslyor one after the other; the 
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fL Abbr. for r/i,'-/// (Ger. rechte)\ r. it.— 
right hand (> hte HanJ)\ for Hpieno; 

Stands in Catholic church-music for 
Responsorium; RG^ for Resp. Craduak; 

in Fr. orj3fan-music. stands for 
clavitr de rhit (swell-manual). 

Rab'bia^con (It.) With passion, frenzy; 
loiioiuly. 

Rackett' (Ccr.; also Raul-it.) i. An 
obs. wood-wind instr. of the bombard 
class, with the tube bent many times 
and, in cunsequ< n r a very weak tone; 
improved by Chr. Denner, who reduced 
the number of bends and made it more 
like the bassoon, whence the later 
name Rackett {Fagott'^ Siock'/agott), 
— 2. An organ-stop with a tone re- 
Mnkblinfif the above. 

Racier (Fr.) To scrape, saw; racltur^ 

a bungling fiddler. 

Raddolcen'do, Raddolcen'te (It.) 
Growing calmer end gentler. . .Radiol- 
ci'to^ gentler, calmer. 

Raddoppiamen'to (It.) i. Dnublinpf 
chord-notes. — 2. Manifolding copies of 
paitA.~^Jiiublcffkf to^ doubled. 

H a 'd e 1 ( Ger.) Sec Rundgesmtg. 

Radiating pedals. A ped a! -keyboard 
in which the pedals are set in fan-shaped 
arrangement, spreading out to the rear 
from in front, and concave (i.e. some- 
what higher at the sides). 

Radical bass. A fundamental bass. . . 
Radical cadence, see Cadetue. 

Rad'leier (Ger.) Hurdy-gurdy. 

Ra'dlmascliine (Ger.) Fiston^meciian- 

i&m. 

Ralleiltametl'to (It.) A slackening in 

tempo. . . Rallenlau'do, gradually sLick- 
eaing the tempo, growing slower and 
slower ; equiv. to riUtrdando, (Abbr. 
m/?,) — Also raUenta'to. . .RaUenia're, 
to grow slower ; senza ralUntatty with- 
out slackening the pace. 
Ran^CFr.) Rank. 

Rank. A vom of organ-pipes. A mix* 
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it'igfn, Knh'reihen^ One of the airs, 
or variaticms on an original air, suiig, 
or played oo the Alpine horn, in the 
Swiss Alps as a call to the cattle. It 
is characterized by oft-repeated figures, 
rising and falling lH«iteil diofds, and 
A ! < n sung) by the frequent employ- 
nv. lit of the Jodler. 

Rapidamen'te (It.) Rapidly. . .J?a/i> 
eoHt with rapidity. ..^a'/tA*, 

rapid. 

Rapsodie (Fr.) i. Rhapsody (see 
Khapsodu). — 2. A composition of 
bizarre and desultory form, lacking 

t nity and consistency. 

Rasch (Ger.) Fast, rapid, swift... 
Nock rascker^ still faster. . . So rasch 
wig iriHtgUck^ as fast as possible. 

Rasga'do (Span.. *' a rasping"). T-, 
guitar-playing, the sweeping the strings 
with the thumb ; hence, the arpeggio 
effect so obtained. 

Ras'tral, Ras'trum. (Ger. RastraV.) 

1. Music-pen 2. — 2. A 5-pointed claw 
or graver used by music-engravers for 
scoring the lines of the staff in the 

zinc plates. 

Rat'seikanon (Ger.) l^nigmatical canon. 
Rattcaca'do, rattenn'to (It.) See 

Ritenuto. 

Rauh (Cer.) x. Harsh(ly), r0Ugh(ly).— 

2. Hoarse(ly). 

R&n'achtr (Ger.) A rapidly repeated 
note, as on the pianoforte. 

Rausch'quinte (Grr ) In the organ, a 
mixture-stop of 2 ranks, combining 
pipes of 5t and 4-foot pitch, or of 3f 

and 2-foot pitch, without a break. 
(Also Rausch'jioie^ -p/'^'J^> -quarte^ 

Rawivan'do il tempo (It) Acoelerat* 

ing the tempo. 

Ray. 1* or AV, in the Tonic Sol-fa sys- 
tem. 

Re. Second of the Aretinian syllables, 
and name of the note D in Italy, etc.—' 
la Ffench, Ri, 

Rel>ec(k). Hie primitive violin of me> 
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Rccht (G«r.) Right ; reckte Jiand^ right 
hand. 

R4dt <Fr.) I. A vocal or instrumental 
solo part. — 2, The leading^ part in a 
piece of concerted music. — Clavier de 
r/eitt swdUmanuaL 

Recital. la the usual acceptation of the 

term, a concert at which cither (a) all 
■ the pieces are executed by one perform- 
er [as a ffu.'rtritml\t or all {neces 

penorm'"'! are by one composer. 

Recitan'do (it.) In declamatory style. 

Ricitant,-e (Fr.) One who sings or 
plays a solo. 

Rccit'ative. (It. recitati'vo ; Fr. ri'ci- 
tatif : Ger. Recitativ' ^ A style of de- 
clamatory singing, dating from 1600 
(the earliest operas), and springing 
from the efforts to emancipate dramatic 
song from the contrapuntal forms then 
in vogoe. The first redtatlvea had a 
ver^' simple accompaniment, a mere fig- 
ured bass {^recitativo sec'co) ; this broad- 
ened into the redtoHvo cucompagna to 
(or obblii^a'tp, stromenta*to ; Yx. equiv. 
oblige, accompagn^), in which the instru- 
nentid parts were invested with more 
life, variety, and musical importance. — 
Unless marked recitativo a tempo, the 
recitatiyemay be performed ad tiHium, 
The connecting-link between the rec. 
of the opera and oratorio and the A'ria 
is found \x\.\^\^ Ario' so.^Wagner^ s rec. 
differs from the earlierforms in the per- 
fectly natural musical inflection of the 
vocu part (the ancient cadences, etc., 
being abolished), and the richly instru- 
mented and marvelously pregnant ac- 
o(Hnpanmient (comp. Mem). 

R«dter (Fr.) To sing or phiy a r/eit, 

Reciting-note. Th it tone, in any Gre- 
gorian mode, on which the greater por- 
tion of every verse In a peum or can- 

ticle is continuously recited; Le. the 
dominant of the mode. 

Recorder. An obsolete species of flageo- 
let, having^ 7 finger>holes on tfie upper 

side and one below, with an extra hole 
near the mouthpiece covered with a thin 
membrane (goldbeaters'-skin), and pro- 



Reddi'ta, Redi'ta (It ) A repeat. 

Redoubled interval. A compound in- 
terval. 

Red'owa. A dance derived from 
Bohemia, and, like the Mazurka, though 
less strong:ly accented, in 3-4 time and 
lively tempo. In Bohemia there are 2 
varieties, the JRtjdovak in 3-4 or 3-S 
time, and the RejtUwackn in 3-^ time. 

R6duire (Fr. ), Reduxie'ren (Ger.) To 
reduce the volume of -i composition by 
rearranging it for a smaiicr number of 
instr.s, while preserving its form as far 
as possible. 

Redundant. Same as Augmented (of 
chords and intervals). 

Reed. (Ger. Roh'blatt^ Zung^e ; Fr. 
anche ; It. an'cia, ntt'i^mi.) A thin 
strip of cane, wood, or metal, so ad- 
justed before an aperture as nearly to 
close it, fi.xed at one end, and set by an 
air-current in vibration, which it com- 
municates either to an enclosed column 
of air (orphan -pipe, oboe, etc.), or direct- 
ly to the free atmosphere, thus produc- 
ing a musical tone. There are 2 classes 
of reeds, (i) Free Reeds, which vibrate 
within the aperture without striking the 
edges ; and (2) Beating (or striking, 
or percussion) Reeds, which strike on 
the edges ; in either class, the elasticity 
of the reed causes its return-stroke aft«' 
it is borne down by the air-current. 
Double Reed^ two beating reeds whicli 
strike aeainst each other <olx>e, bas- 
soon). (i'Mso comp. Pi^ 2, ^, Reed' 

Reed-instrument. One whose tone is 
produced by the vibration of a reed in 

the mnn'hpiece ; the orchestral inStr.S 
i;l [he ohoe and clarinet groups. 

R e e d o r gan. The precursor of the reed- 
oi\i/ans now in use was tiie Regal, which 
contained beating reeds similar to those 
in the reed-pipes of church-organs. The 
present rera-organs have free reeds ; 
there are 2 principal classes : (i) The 
Harmoniutn^Xhc bellows of which forces 
compressed wind outwards through the 
reeds ; and (2) the AinericLtn origan, in 
which an exhaust or suction-bellows 
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treadles operated by the performer. 
There may be one or many sets of reeds 
or vibrators, each controlled by a stop 
and slider-mechanism. The timbre of 
the various orchestral instr.s is now 
very successfully imitated. — Common 
mechanical devices are the percussion- 
stop, expression-stop (harmonium), hue- 
sivell (Amer. org.), tremulant, double- 
touche^ and proUmgement. — The first 
reed-orgfan was invented by Grenie in 
l8lo, and named by hiiu orgue expressif 
on account of the crescendo and decre- 
srendo obtainable on it ; other inventors 
constructed the woluit-, t£olodik<.fii, phyi- 
harmonica, etc. ; the Harmonium, the 
first instr. cf the class having several 
Stops, was patented in Paris by A. De- 
bain in 1843. 
Reed-pipe, Reed-stop. See Pipe a, 
Reed-work. See Stop {noun) 2. 

Reel. A lively dance, probably of Celtic 
origin, still in vog;ue in Scotland and 

Ireland, and usually \\\ 4-4 (somctiniL'S 
in 6-4) time, with reprises of 8 measures; 
danoed by 2 couples. 

Refrain'. A burden. 

Re'gal. (Ger. Regal'.) i. An obsolete 
kind of portable organ with one or two 
sets of reed-pipes (beating reeds), a 
keyboard for the right hand, and a bel- 
lows worked by the left. According to 
the number of pipes sounded by each 
digital, it was calleil a si/i<;le or double 
regal. The old English name was 
7vga/l, or a fair of regalls. (See Har- 
motiium.) A Bibclrcgal (Ger.) was one 
folding up like a large bible ; a bible- 
organ. — 2. (Ger.) An obsolete suffix 
distinguishing reed-stops; e.g. Har'- 
fenregal, Gei'genregaL — 3, An old 
species of xylophone. 

Re'gel(Ger.) A rule. 

Re'gens cho'ri (Lat.) Choir-master. 

Regier'werk (Ger.) In the nrp^^an, the 
mechanism of the keys and draw-stops, 
taken odlectivety. 

Reg'ister. i. (Ger. Hegis'ter.) A set of 
pipes or reeds controlled by one draw- 
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slafti^e, stop-lever. . . Kri^i s' It-rzttg . draw- 
stop mechanism. . .^Vttw'/«^ J^egister 
(pi.), mechanical stops ; tdnende /fegis- 
ter (pi.), speaking stops. 

Registre (Fr.) I. A stop-lmob.— 2. 

Register 3. 

Registration, i. The art of effectively 

employing and combining the various 
stops of the organ. — 2. The combina- 
tion or combinations of stops employed 
for any given composition. 
Registrie'ren (Ger.) To registrate or 
register (see Jiegisiraiion), — Tiegistrie'- 
rung, registration. 

R^le <Fr.) Rule. 

Rein (Ger.) Perfect (of intervals) ; just, 
true, correct (of pitch or intonation). 

Rein'greifen (Ger.) Accurate slopping 
(violin) ; accurate playing (in genend). 

Rei'tertrompete (Ger.) Cl it " -i clarina, 
clarioo. (Medieval trumpet, with 
straight tube about 30 inches long.) 

Rela'tio non harmo'iiica (Lat.) In- 

h:irm;")!uc relation. 

Relation. (Ger. Verivan<tschaft; Fr. 
rehtim; It. rehzio'ne.) The degree 
of affinity between keys, chords, and 
tones. The simplest explanation of re- 
lationship is that promulgated by the 
neo-harmonists (cotnp. Phone, §4). — 
Also Relationship ^ Tone-relationship 
(Ger. Ton'vertoemdschaji}. 

Relative Icey. (Ger. Parallel' /onart; 
Fr. frtodr' rilatif; It. iono r clad' to.) S. 
minor key is relative to that major key, 
the tonic of which lies a minor third 
above its own ; a major key is relative 
to that minor key, the tonic of which 
lies a minor third below its own. (N. 
B. Relative is sometimes used for re- 
lated, in qualifying keys and chords.) 

Religiosamen'te, Religio^so (It.) In 
a style expressive of religious or devo- 
I »ional feeling. 

Relish. One of the " shaked graces " of 
the old harpsichord-music ; in d forms, 
namdy, the Single Relish : 

n pjfy^^' 
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REMOTE KEY— R£SPONSORY. 



Remote key. An nmelated key. (See 
Relation,) 

Remo'tus (Lat.) Remote, far apart ; as 
harmonia remoia, open harmony. 

Remplissage (It., "lUling"). Ihc 
parties de r. are the inner parts. — The 

word r. is also used as a term of re- 
proach for superrtuoub or cumbrous 
parts in the works o£ novices — " pad- 
ding: " ; also, for non-concerted p.irts. 

Rendering. Artistic interpretation or 
reprodnctioo. (Preferable to the term 

** rendition ".) 

Rentr^e (Fr.) Reentrance of a|mrtor 
theme after a rest or pause. 

RenTereer (Fr.) To invert ; rettverse; 
inverted; remursemmtt inversion. 

Renvoi (Fr.) The sign (e. g. ^) direct- 
ing the performer to return to and re- 
peat from a similar sign. 

Repeat. (Gcr. IViederk^lMHgsuicken; 
Fr. Mton de reprise; It. re'plica^ The 

sign I? i l l or ^ or 

the first signifying that the divi?;ion be- 
tween the dotted double-bars is to be 
repeated ; the second and third, that 
the preceding ami a!sri the following 
division is to be repealed ; the dots 
always being on the same side of the 
bar as the division to be repeated. — 
Com p. Hd Cato, and Dal Segno, 

Repeating action. See Repetition 2. 

ReperctMtiOfL (Lat. repereu/sio.) i. 

The repetition of a tone or chord. — 2. 
The regular reentrance, in a fugue, of 
the subject and answer after the epi- 
sodes immediately following the expo- 
sition. — ^3. In Gregorian music, the 
dominant of the mode, as being the 
tone most reiterated. 

Repetie'ren (Gcr.) i. To break (sec 
Breaks). . . Eine repetie' remie Stim'me, 
a mixtarO'Stop with a break. — 3. To re- 

Repetition, i. The very rapid reiter- 
ation of a tone or chord, producing 

almost the effect of a sustained sound. 
— 2. Repeating action, one in which 
the rebound or the hammer admits of 

the instant restriking of the key and 
repetition of the tone (pfte.) 



Repeti'tor (Ger.) The trainer or con- 
ductor of aa<^)era-choniB. (Fr. chef du 

chant. ) 

Rcpetirio'ne (It.) Repetition. 
Re'plica (It.) A XQoe&i. . .Replica' to, 
(a) repeated; (#)doabled. 

Rep'Iicate. A tone one oriuMe octaves 

above or be low a given tone. 

Replik' (Gcr.) A complementary uuer- 
val. 

R^plique (Fr.) i. \ replicate (unused). 

—2. Answer (usually reponse). — 3. A 

complonentary intennd. — ^4. Acne. 
Reply. Answer. 

R6pons (Fr.) A response. 
Reponse (Fr.) An answer. 
Report. Same as Ans7ver. 

Repot (Fr.) The end of a phrase, 
marked by a fuJl cadence. 

Reprise (Fr.) i. .\ repeat. — 2. The re- 
vival of a work. — 3. Break 3. — 4. The 
repetition of the first theme, in a short 
movement, after an <^sode.~5. Same 
as A'f uln'e. 

Re'quiem, The first word in the Mass 
for the Dead, which begins with the 

antiphon Requiem iTierttam dona ers. 
domine; hence, the title of the muisical 
setting of that Mass. Its divisions are 
as follows: (i) Requiem, Kyrie ; (2) 
Dies irct, Requiem ; (3) Domine Jesu 
Christe ; (4) Sanctns, Benedictus ; ($) 

A I'll lis Dei, Lux xtemft. 
Resin. Sec Kosin, 

Resolution. (Ger. AuflSsung; Fr. 
rdsolution; It. risoluturtu^ The pro- 
gression of a dissonance, whether a 
simple interval or a chord, to a conso- 
nance. 

Resoluzio'ne, con (It.) See RUoMt. 

Res'onance-box. A hollow resonant 
body, like that of a violin or zither. 

Resonanz'boden (Ger.) Soundboard ot 
he\\y.,,Resonanz'kasten, resonance-box* 
. . Resonant saite, sympathetic String. 

Respi'ro (It.) A iGth-rest. 

Respond. See Responsory 3. 

Response. (Lat respon^sum,) i. The 

musical reply, by the choir or congre- . 
gation, to what is said or sung by the ^oogl 



RBSSORT— RHYTHM. 



tween the missal lessons. — 2. The Grad- 
ual. — 3. A Respond ; i. e, a part of a 
psalm (formerly an entitle psalm) sung 
between the lessons at the canonical 

hours. 

Ressort (Fr.) Bass-bar. 



Rests 
Time-value 



Rest. (Ger. Pau'se: I'r. silence; It. 
/a'usa.) (i) A pause, or interval of 
^ence between two tones ; hence (a) 
a sign bidicating such a paii?L -The 
rests eqiiivalent in time -value to the 
several notes are as follows ; 




ENGLISH. 



GERBtAN. 



FRENCH. 



X. Whole rest. Taktpause. [P.iuse. 

2. Half-rest. Halbc (or Zweitcl-) 

3. Quarter-rest. Viertelpause. 

4. Eighth-rest. Achtelpause. 

5. i6th-T«st. Sechzehntelpausc 



Pause. 
Dciiii-pau^e. 
Soiipir. 
Demt-soupir. 
Quart de soupir. 
ZweiunddreiMigstelp. Demi-quart de s. 



Pauia delta 



7. 64tli4est. VienimtaechKls«t«1p. Setci«ied«a. 



u 



ITALIAN. 

scniHjr'jve. 
minima. 

semiminima ((/r Quarto), 
croma (or Meuo-quartu). 
semicroma (fir R«t.piro). 
biscroma. 
•ein.iln(cioiQft. 



. . . BfTve- 
rest^ a rest 



equal in time-value 
: to 1 breve ( |ssj ), or 

a semibreves or whole notes it^T^- 

. .Lar^c'-resf, Lang-ri'st, see Notation, 
g3, p. iy.,..Measure-r£st, a puse 
thronghout a measure. The whau rest 
is often used as a measure-rest, regard- 
less of the measure-value expressed in 
the time-signature ; the s-measure rest 

is then writ ■ — the 3-measure 

ten thus : ' r e s t t h u s : 

, _ •' the 4-measure — etc. 
• rest thus: ^_ But. 
for rests longer than one measure, any 
one of the fdlowing conventional siy^ns 
is usually employed, with a numeral above 
to show the number of measures rested: 

etc. 



Restric''tio<Lat.) Stretto (o{ a f ugue). 
Remttant tones. See AcmsHcs^ §3. 

Retard. To suspend. . pro- 
fession, same as Keiardation 2. 

Retardation. A holding-back, decreas- 
ing in speed.^a. A suspen^on resolving 
apwud ; opp. to Antidpatum, 

R«tadtc(Fr.) The tattoo. 

Retrograde. (Lat. rehoi-ri^dms It 
retrogra' do). See Imiiation. 

Ret'to (It.) Direct, straight. See Moto. 



Reveille (Kngl. and (}er.; from Fr. ri' 
veil.) A military signal for rising. 

Reverie. An instrumental comp. of a 
dreamy cast, without characteristic form. 

Reversion. See Imitation^ retrograde. 
. .Reverse motion^ same as Contrary 
motioik 

Rhapsodic (Fr.) Tn ancient Greece, 
rhapsodies were fragments from the 
great epics, sung by the rhapsodes to 
the cithara. In modern music, the 
rhapsodie is generally an instrumental 
fan^a on folk-songs or motives taken 
from primitive national music ; an ex- 
ception is Brahms' Op. 53. (Also Rkap' 
sody.) 

Rhythm. (Ger. Rhyth'mm; Fr. rytkme^ 
It. ri('mo) I. The measured move- 
ment of similar tone-groups; i. e., the 
effect produced by the systematic group- 
ing of tones with reference to regularity 
both in their accentuation and in their 
soocession as equal or unequal in time- 
value. — A Rhythm is, therefore, a tone- 
group serving as a pattern for succeed- 
ing groups identical with it as regards 
the accentuation and duration of the 
tones. The rhythm, being thus a thing 
apart from tonal mdody or harmony, 
is reducible to a formula of notes with- 
out pitch, merely representing an orderly 
series of pulsations ; take, for instance, 
the castanei-rhythm of 3 Spanish , 
tional dances : '^TSigrtized by Google 
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RIBS— RIPRESA. 



(2) Fandaog< 



<3) Boleio: 




etc. 



The vertical b«« divide the measures; | 

the slurs connect notes funning; one 1 
rhythmic group or rhythm. The differ- 
ence between a measure and a rhythm 
is apparent ; the former is the sum of 
the time-values of notes (or rests) be- 
tween a bars, whatever be their arrange- 
ment ; the latter i)i,iv be contained (l) 
within a measure, but at (2) embraces 
3 measures, and at (3) begins before the 
bar. — TinUy on the other hand, is the 
division of each measure into equal 
fractional parts of a whole note, corre- 
sponding (at least in the simple times) 
to the same number of regular beats to 
ft measure; with which regular beats 
the fMilsations of the rhythm are by no 
means required to coincide. — It must 
be added, however, that the above defi- 
nitions are not universally accepted, 
and that great confusion prevails in this 
department of English raus. termi- 
nology, as in others ; they are given 
simply as vai'ul for this IHctionar)'. — 2. 
Kl»ylhm, in a wide M;nse, is the accent- 
uation marking and defining broader 
vutr. divisians in the flow and sweep of 
a compositioa ify s/>nia/ emphasis at the 
entrance or culminating points of mth' 
tives, themes, phrases, fiassages^ UCtioHS, 
etc. (Comp. Accent 2.) 

Ribs. (Ger. Zar'gen ; Fr. Misses ; It. 
fa'scie.) The curved sides of the violin 
and similar instr.s, connecting belly 
and back. 

Ribbattn'U (It.) A device for begin- 
ning a trill. (Comp. Trill.) 

Ribe'ba, Ribe'ca (It.) Rebec. 

Ricerca're, Ricerca'ta(lt.) i. Original- 
ly vocal, and later also instrumental, 
compositions of the l6th and 17th cen- 
turies, in fugal form more or less high- 
ly developed, usually built up as a sort 
of fantasia On original motives.— ft. See 
Fugue, 



origin, generally in 4-4 time (sometimes 
2-2, rarely 6-4) with an auftakt of a 
quarter-note ; it consists of 3 or 4 reprises, 
the third falling in as if cliance at a 
lower pitch and frequently without a 
regular close, to eabance the contrast 
wwi the sacoeedltig diviaioii. 

Ri'go (It.) The staff. (Also has^ia^ 

p<-rfaf:i, sistema, tiratn, or verto^ 

Rigo're (It.) Rigor, strictness... 
r., atr. di tempo, m Strict time. (Also 

rigoro^so.) 

Rilascian'do, RiUtcian'te at-) 

lentando. 

Rimetten'do (It.,abbr. rimett.) Hold- 
ing back, retarding (the tempo). 

Rinforza're (It.) To reinforce (by ad- 
ditional stress); to emphasize. . ..^tit- 
forzamenio^ reinforcement ; rinfor- 
zan'do or rin/orza'to, with special 
emphasis ; indicates a sudden increase 
in loudness, either for a tone or chord, 
or throughout a phrase or short passage 
(abbr. r/s., r/.); rin for'zo, re- 
inforcement ; per rinjforzo, by way of 
reinforcement. 

Ripercussso'ne (It.) Repercussion. 

Ripetizio'ne *lt.) Repetition. 

Ripie'nist. {ii. ripieni'sta.) A musician 
playing a ripiew part. 

Ripieno (It. ; lit. "full, filling up; sup- 
plementary.") z. A ripieno yaX in in- 
strumental music is one reinforcing the 
leading orchestral parts by doubling 
them or by filling in the harmony, and 
is thus opposed to soh, eortcerfanie, and 
ohhiigtilo ; such parts are termed 
ripie'ni (noun). — 2. In scores, ripieno'vi 
a dh-ection calling for the entranceof tiie 
full strinjj-band (or. in military musIc, 
the clarinets, oboes, etc.), being equiva* 
lent to TutH, 

Riptea'atimineii ((3er.) Ripfei^ized by Google 
Ripiglia're (It.) To resume; ripi- 
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JEUac Same as Pltdn^L 

Risenti'to (It.) Energetic. 

expressive. 

Risolozio'ne (It.) i. Energy, decision. 
— s. A T«9olati<m. . . Risolv^to^ enei^Ketic, 

decided, strongly marked. . .^fJwAirAi- 
men'te, with enertfw decision. 

Risonan'za, Risuon&n^za (It.) Reso- 
naace. 

Rispo'sta fit.) Answer (in a fugue) ; con- 
sequent (in a canonX 

Riss in der Stimme (Ger., "crack in 
the voice".) A break (wiien the pas- 
s.iLye from one re nristerto another cannot 

be: smoothiy effected). 

Ristret'to (It.) A stretto. 
Risveg^Ua'to (It.) Lively, animated. 

RitardanMo (It.) Growing: slower and 
slower (abb r. r/A/;,/., / /V.)— .Also «Var- 
da'to. . .Rita-p'Jo, retartlation. 

Riteaen'do, Riteaea'te (It.) Same as 
XalimUmdo, 

Ritenu'tO (Tt.) Properly, held back, in 
slower tempo ; but often used incor- 
rectly for rallentatMh.—Ahhr. riten.. 
Hi, (See Tempo-marks.) 

Rit'rao (It.) Rhythm. ..R. di due 
battu' le [== 2-racasure (3-measure) 
rbythm], a phrase indicating: that not 
one measure, but 2 (3) nicasurc??, are to 
be considereil as forming a great mea- 
sure Or metrical unit. [An Identifica- 
tion of rhythm with metres comp. 
Hhythm 2. J 

Ritomello (It.) i. In accompanied 
vocal works, such as songs, arias, ora- 
torios, or operas, an instrumental pre- 
lude, interlude, or postlude (refram) ; 
or, a tutti in a concert-piece. — Also 
ritarntlU (Fr. riiournelU). — 2. A re- 
peat. — 3. The burden of a song. 

River'so (It) i. Reversed.— a. Retro- 
grade. (Comp. Rovescio^ 

Rivolgimen'to (It.) Transposition of 
the parts in invertible counterpoint. 

RiyoFtO (It.) lmvttioa,,.lfiifolta't0, 
inverted. 

Robu''sto (It.) Firm nnr? bold. 
stamenUe, firmly and boldly. 



latter is applied specifically to tlie reeds 

of the oboe and bassoon {dap'pc-!tes 
Rohrblutl), and of the clarinet 
f aches Rohridati). Zung'e is the usual 
term for Kc,-d. . . Roh> 'jf^if:' (Fr. fiUe h 
ehemiiue ; Engl. r< td-jiule)^ a half- 
covered flue-stop in the organ, with a 
hole or chimney in the cover, and of 8, 
16, or 4-foot pilch ; tiie tone is brighter 
than when the pipes are wholly cover* 
cd : the lower half of the rank, how- 
ever, is wholly covered. Of 2 or i-foot 
pitch, it is usually called Rohr' sch< llt'. 
The Dip'pelrohrfiole is one with double 
mouth, the Rohr'qmnle a reed-flute of 
zY^-ifsicA, pitch. The English clarionel- 
JJute resembles the Rohrquintc . . . Rohr- 
werk^ reed-work. — 2. Tube (of awind* 
instr.) [only lioAr], 

Roll. I. (Ger. Wir'bel ;Yx,roMUment s 
It. rolled A tremolo or trill on the 
drum, produced («) on the kettledrum 
by rapid alternate single strokes ; (^) on 

the side-drum, by striking alternately 2 
strokes with the left hand and 2 with 
the right. fr or m0 <« ^ 

tion is: SP 

. . F.oir^roII, the prolonged and reiterated 
drum-signal to troops, either for the 
attack, or the rally. — 3. In organ-play- 
ingf, a rapiil arpeyyio. — 3. On the tam- 
bourine, the rapid and reiterated hither- 
and thidier'Stroke with the knuckles. 

Ron« (Ger.) A succession of rapid un- 

dulatory (ascendinj^ and descending) 
runs or passages consisting of repeti- 
tioQS of the same figure. 

Rollo (It) Roll I. 

Roller. I. The cylinder or barrel of a 

music-box, or of a carillon. — 2. A 
roller-board ; a wooden bar resting on 
g^udgeons and provided with 3 arms, 
one pulled by a tracker from a key, 
which makes the other draw a tracker 
opening a valve (organ). . . RaUer-board 
action, the mechanism belonging to the 
roller-boards of an orphan. 

Romance. (It. roman'za; Ger. Ro- 
MMff'sr.) Originally, a ballad, oc|^u-^ , y Google 

Ur 111 «#rM(. in th«> RmnaiirM riiiu *^ 
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mental pieces of a sentimental or ro- 
mantic cast, and without definite form 
(see Ballade).— Tht French romance is 
a simple love-ditty expressive of tender 
melancholy ; Romances sans raroles 
are Songs without Words.'* 

Romane'sca (It.) The Italian form of 
the GalUard, so called because coming 
from Rome. 

Ronuiltic. The opposite of classic 
(which denotes an accepted and com- 
prehended type, in which form ami 
spirit blend to form an harmonious 
whole). Roman tic was an epithet orig- 
inally derived from Romance poems of 
the ttriy middle ages, and applied to 
very various products of a lively, 
gloomy, or heated imaginatioa down to 
the German revival of Romantic litera- 
ture during the iSth century'. All late 
romantic poems having something of 
exalted mysticism, visionary enthusi- 
asm, or strong subjective and senti- 
mental emotion of an uncommon type, 
the term romanHe was naturally trans- 
ferred to composers and their works 
that depart from the beaten track, and 
aim at expressing emotion in a style 
and with means difTering from those 
employed by their predecessors. Thus, 
old forms are broadened, new forms 
and types created, and also many ec- 
centric and ill-conceived productions 
Imnight to light. Hence it comes, too, 
that the Romanticists oi to-day are the 
Cktssicists of to-morrow ; that Haydn 
and Mozart, — Beethoven, — Weber, 
Chopin, and Schumann, — Berlioz, 
Liszt, and Wagner, — are ail in turn 
decried, listenecf to, tolerated, admired, 
worshipped, — and imitated. And the 
imitators of original genius are simply 
post^classidsts, who, m full accord with 
the form and mode of expression em- 
pl<^ed by their models, seek to elabo- 
rate and finish both in a manner suited 
to their own need It mijjht be said, 
that any great original composer re- 
mains a roraantidst until he is thorough- 
ly understood. Berlioz, Liszt, Wagner 
and their following are generally class- 
ed as the neo-romantic school. 



which, a return of the leading theme, is 
derivable from the construction of the 
old French poetical form <rf the ron- 
J<uiu. While in the earlier rondos the 
digressions from the ist theme were of 
an irregular and desultory character, the 
episodes of the modern form assume 
the shape of well-defined contrasting 
themes, somewhat in the following order: 
I-II (dominant)-WII-I-II(tonic>-€o. 
da. (See Form.) 
Root. The lowest note of a chord in the 

here is the 

root of the triad 



fundamental 
positioa;e.g. 




Rosa'lia (It.) A melodic form consist- 

ing of the repetition of a phrase or 
ligure several times, each time trans- 
posed one degree higher, or simply (as 
more loosely interpreted ) on various de- 
grees. (Ger, Rosa' lie ; also Schu'st^r- 
fieek, and Vefter M^ekeL) 

Rose. (Ger. Ro'sc-; Fr. rosclh-; It. ro'sa.') 
The ornamental pattern bordering the 
sound-hole in the belly of the guitar, 

mandolin, etc. ; often used not merely 
as an ornament, but as a trade-mark. 
Rosin. (Ger. Kolvphon' ; Fr. colophane ; 
It. colofo'nia.) The residue of turpen- 
tine, after distillation to obtain the oil 
of turpentine. That used for violin- 
bows is the refined article. 

Ro'ta. I. A round, rondeau, or piece of 
similar construction. — 2, (Also Rote^ 
Ki>Uu, Rottc.) See Crotod, 

Roton'do (It.) Round, full (of a tone). 

Roulade (Fr.) A gfrace consisting- of a 
run or arpeggio from one principal tone 
to another j| a vocal or InstrunMntal 
flourish. 

Roulement (Fr.) Roll. 

Round. I. A species of vocal rhythmical 
canon at the unison, differing from the 

regular canon in having no coda, thus 
being infinite ; a favorite style of com- 
position in England, from early times 
(the celebrated round " Sumer is i-cum- 
en in" is supposed to date from the 
middle of the 13th century) down to the 
jjrescnt day. It differs from the catch 
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Rouadelaj. A lay or song containing 
some continued reiteration or refrain. — 

Also, a roundel. 

Rovetciamen'to (It) x. Reversion, 

contrary motion; retropade motkm. — 
2. Inversion. 

Ro^e'scio (It, *' reverse, wrong side",) 
j4i r. signifies : (a) Imitation by con- 

trary motion ; (A) a movement so con- 
structed that it may be performed back- 
wards (fomeritam), 

Rtttia'to (It. "lobbed".) Used in the 

phrase tempo rubato as a direction, in 
passages callinjf for the display o£ in- 
tense or passionate feeling, that the 
performer should modify the strict 
rhythmical flow of the movement by 
dwelling on, and thus (often almost in- 
sensibly) prolonging, prominent mel- 
odjr-notes or chords, this in turn re- 
qmring an equivalent acceleration of 
less prominent tones, which are thus 
robbtd of a slight portion of their time- 
value. 

Rttbfebe (Fr.) Rebec. 

Rttck'ftOI (Ger.) A badcfsU. 

Riick'gang (Ger.) Return (i.e. a tran- 
sition from one theme to the repetition 
of a preceding theme). 

Riick'poflitiv (Ger.) Bet PesiHv, 

Rflck'ttlisr (Ger., a shifting".) 1. Syn- 
copation. — 2. Enharmonic change (m- 
harmonische Ruckung). 

RilckVeiser (Ger.) The sign 

Rnh'ezeichen (Ger.) See Pause (Ger.) 

Ruh'ig (Ger.) Qniet, calm, tranquil. 

(Also at!7'r'rb.) 

Riih'rung (( 'cr.) Emotion. 

Rule of the octave. Sec Oi tnvg. 

Rulian'tc (It.) Rolling ; tanibtt'ro rul- 
lante^ a sidenlram. 

Ran. I {n0U$t), A rapid scale-passage ; 

in vocal music, usually applied to such 
a passage sung to one syllable. — 2 
{verb). The wind in the windchest i r 
gan) is said to not when it leaks into a 
groove ; this running causes a more or 



Rutsch'er (Ger.) Old Ger. name for 

the Galop. 

RuVido (It.) Roxxgh, . .Rut/iilam^n'U, 
roughly, coarsely. 

Rythme, Rytbm^, etc. (Fr.) A fre- 
quent spelling of r/tyMwc* (rhythm), etc. 
— BicH rythmi (It. ben rttmaio), well- 
balanced, elegant, and effective in 
rhythmical (metrical) construction. 

s. 

S. Abbr. of Se::^n^, in the phrases al 
Si'gno, dal Segno ; .Sc nza, in the phrases 
senza Pedale, senza Sordini ; of Siui- 
Stra; Sc/o; Sordini] UOA <A SuHlO^ \n 
the phrase void subito. 

Sabot (Fr.) i. In the double-action 
harp, one of the movable disks, each 
provided with 2 projecting studs, which 
make a partial revolution on depressing 
a pedal, the studs engaging and thus 
shortening the string. — 2. An inferior 
fiddle. 

Saccade (Fr.) In violin-playing, a firm 

stroke of the bow by which 2 or more 
strings are so pressed down as to sound 
togeuwer. 

Sackbot. I. Earlier form of the trom- 
bone. — 2. In the Bible (author, vers.), 
the translation of sabbeka, which is 
supposed to have beenaharp-Ukeinstr. 

(Also Sncf'fffA 
Saclc'pfeife (I >er.) Bagpipe. 

Sacque-boute (Fr.) See Saquebute. 
Sacred nilltic. (Ger. Kir'chenmusik: 

Fr. nmsiqiif cr/i^lisc': It. /V<7 rcH- 

gu/sa,) Church-music, or music for 
devotional purposes ; opp. to ueutar 
music. 

Sa'crist. A person retained in a cathe- 
dral, whose office it is to copy out the 
music for the use of the choir, and take 
care of the books. [Busby.] 

Sagbut. Same as Sackbut. 

Sai'te (Ger.) A string. . . Sai'li-nchor, a 
unison of strings (group of 2 or 3 tuned 
in unison). . . Sai'tenfcssfl usually Sai'- 
tenhalter^ tailpiece. . . Sai' tenharmonika^ 
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each unison a fourth string;, which is 
set in continuous vibration by the rapid 
blows of an harmonium-reed furnished 
with a leathern head ; the action of 
these reeds (whose vibration-numbers 
coincide with those of the correspond- 
in;^^ unisons bti uck by the ordinary iiam- 
mers) is controlled by wind, supplied 
by bellows filled by a pair of treadks 
worked by the player. — By means of 
various stops and combinations, the S. 
can be played (l) as a pfle.; (2) as an 
organ ; (3) with pfte.-tone and organ- 
tone oombined ; (4) the bass side as 
an orgfan, and the treble side as a 
pfte., or vice versa; (5) with crescendo 
and decrescmdo effects, and all imagin- 
able gradations of tone-po\\ t-r.— I'he 
combined timbre partakes of the quali- 
ties of the string-band, organ, and pfte. 
—Built in 2 styles, upright and grand. 
Sal'icet, Sali'cional. An organ-stop 
iiaviiig open flue-pipes of metal, gener- 
ally of 8-foot pitch, sometimes of 4, 2. 
and (on the pedal) 16-foot pitch, with a 
mellow, reedy tone like the Dulciana. 
(Also Salei&nal.y 

Salmi (Fr.) QuodUbet. 
Sal'mo (It.) Psalm. 

Sftlon'fliigel (C.er.) Parlor grand (pfte.) 
. . Salon stuck, a piece of xti/tf«-(par- 
1or>) munc 

fetarel'Ia^Saltareiaoat) i. A jack. 

— 2. In many dance-tunes of the i6th 
century, the second pail (Ger. Jlop'prl- 
tanz, NachUanz; Lat. proper^ tio; Fr. 
(0ur,li(>>!), which was in triple time, the 
hrst being in duple time ; the skipping 
seep was marked in ttie rhsrAm: 



etc. — 3. -\. Roman (or Venetian [?]) 
dance in 3-4 or 6-8 time. — 4. In sal. 
tarello, a term formerly applied to a 
canto J^ertno accompanied by a counter- 
point in sextuplets. 

Salta'to (It/i In viol!n-techmc,a variety 

of the "springing bow ". 

Salteret'to(It.) The rhythmical figure 



Salvation (Fr.) Resolution (of a dis- 
sonance). 

Sal've Regi'na (Lat.. " Hail ! Queen [of 

heaven]' .) One of the antiphons \k> 
the "Blessed Virgin .Mary", sung, in 
the R. C. service, after lauoB or complin 
from Trinity Sunday to Advent. 

Sambn'ca. One of the most ambiguous 
instrument-names of the middle ages. 
Usually employed in the sense of the 
(.rci.'k nnij.ivs// (Lat. sambtica) for a 
kind of small psaltery i^Spiiz'har/e), 
but also occurring (as if derived from 
the Lat. samhi'dn, alder) for a species 
of pipe; and finally, as a corruption of 
symphonia {.uuuponia, zampoi^na) for 
the bagpipe and liurdy-gurdy {smubuca 
rota'ta), and, instead of sacquebouUy 
for instr.s of the trombone class. Sam- 
but, Siiiil'iitt, arc derman forms of 
sambuca in the sense of a psaltery. 
[RtKMANN.J — ^Also Samkuke, 

Sampolnia. See Sdmiuea^ and Zam- 

pOi^-na. 

Sampo'gna (^It.) A rustic reed, or 
flageolet 

Sanctllfl (Lat.) A division of the Mass. 

Sanft (Her.) Soft, low Saun'gcdacl-t, 

u Hue-stop in the organ, having stopped 
pipes of soft intonation. 

Sangflot (Fr, "sob".) An obsolete 

a^/ntfnf, consisting of an accent TOT 
chute sung to an interjection : 



[RiBMAMN*] 

Sans (Fr.) Without. 

Saquebute (Fr.) Sackbut. 

Sar^aband. (Ger. and Fr. Saraban'de; 
It. saraban'da.) A stately dance of 
Spanish or Oriental orig-in, for a sing'le 
dancer, though later clianged (in Eng- 
land) to a sort of countrf-dance. The 
instrumental saraband has, as a rule. 2 
8-mcusure reprises, in slow tempo and 
triple time, generally beginning on the 
down-beat, with a stress on or prolonga- 
tion of the second beat (^ [* C I r f). 
and often highly embellished. Its 
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Saxophone, from which its key-mechan- 
ism is in great part borrowed. Like 
the saxoplrane, it is made in 6 principal 
sizes, with the addition of a rare 
sopranino in £\f and a contrabass in 
£\f. Its tone paitalces in quality of 
that of the nearly-related <i^'<\' dacaccia, 
double-bassoon, and bombard. — Little 
ttsed outride of France. 

Sat'tel (Ger.) T^mX. . .Sattel ma' dun, 
in 'ccllo-i~>layinjr, firm pressure of the 
thumb on a string, in the higher posi- 
tions, for obtaining harmonics, the 
thumb acting as a temporary nut. . . 
Sat'te/iage, half-position (in violiu play- 
ing). 

Satx (Ger.) I. A theme or subject. — 2. A 
phrase, i.e.half a period of 8 measures, 
the ist half being the Vor*dersatz, the 
2nd the Nach'satz (sometimes trans- 
lated " fore -phrase " and "after- 
phrase "). — 3. A chief division of a 
movement.— <4. A Motfement 2. — 5. 
The science of harmony and counter- 
point ; art or style of composition ; 
e. g. rei'ner SaiZy Strict Style (of writ- 
ing). — 6. A passage or separate portion 
of a composition. 

Saut (Fr. ) Skip . . . Saut^r, to overblow. 

. ,Sautcreau, a jack. 

Sftuyer (Fr.) To resolve (a dissonance). 
I. in s. in By. 3. in JTo. 4. in 



Saxhorn. A brass wind-instr. in v. In 
1S42 by Adolphe Sax, a Belgian. It is 
essentially an improved key-bugle or 
ophicleide, having from 3 to 5 valves 
instead of keys. Saxhorns are con- 
structed in 7 different sizes, forming a 
complete series alikfi in timbre and 
method of pla)ring, and named accord- 
ing to their fundamental tone or their 
relative pitch and compass. 'I' hey are 
not fitted for the use of crooks. Thoueh 
extensively employed in military music, 
only two, the Euphonium and Contra- 
ba^tuba, have achieved a place in ^e 
orchestra. — The nomenclature of the 
saxhorn family being sadly confused, a 
list with the various appellations is an» 
nexed : 

I. Sopranino sauh. (peut saxh.* petit bugle it 

pwtont, Pteeolo m M$, 
a. Soprano sash, leontnuto suh., bogle- 

Mnoft FUaelhom in B\. 

3. Ahosaxh. (Aithonihi^). 

4. Tenor saxn. (baiyUm en Tenorhom 

in Bt BaBflOselnom). 

5. Bass saxh. (tuha-baiuie en .r/K, Basstuba, 

Euphonium, Baryton, Tenorbass in B). 

6. Low bass saxh. (bombardon en mt l>). 

7. Contrabass saxh. (bombardon en x/[> 

grave, Kontrabasstuba). 

Saxhorns I to 4 are classed as I'u^i^tcs a 
pistons; while 5 to 7 are classed as 
tubas or bomhartbtu, — Their extreme 
compass is: 

By. 5. in By. 6. in By. 7. in By. 



For the orchestra there are also made a 
bass in C, a contrabass in Ci, and a 
low bass in Fx ; and all members of the 
family are also constructed a semitone 
lower in pitch than shown above. 

Saxophone. An instr. of a type inv. 
about 1840 by .\dolphe Sax of Dinant- 
sur-Meuse, Belgium. It is a wind-in- 
str. of metal, having a conical tube 
with recurved bell, and clarinet-mouth- 
piece with single reed, the Ic^-mechan- 
ism and fingering also being similar to 
those of the clarinet It is an omni- 



in turn comprising 3 Individuals a 

whole tone apart : 

1. .Sopranino saxophone i« /''(and E^). 

2. Soprano « C( " Bt}). 

3. Contralto ** " F( " £^). 

4. Tenor " C( By). 

5. Baryton " " Fi " 

6. Bass " C( 5b). 

The notation for thia transponng instr. 
is alike l_ ^th Intenne- 

for all diate chromat- 

sizes: ^ 7 ^~^^--- * ^ tones. 

1 1 le com- vf v ==:::. Chiefly used 
pass is:*' in military 

ra ndffr 
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Sbar'ra (It) Uar ; si. do/'/ta^ double- 
bar. 

Scagnel'lo (It.) Bridge. 

Scale. I. (Gcr. Ton'leitcr s Fr. ^helU^ 
gamme; It. tca^ia.) For the andent 

scales compare Alode, Crc-k rnuuf, 
Octave-scaU, — A modem scale is sim- 
ply the series of tones, taken In direct 
succession, which form {(i) any major 
or minor key (diatonic scale), or {jf) the 
chromatic scale of succesi^e semitonic 
steps. (Comp. A'->'.), . Prntaton'ir sciiit-, 
I a "5-tone" scale found in primitive 
melodies of certain peoples (Scotch, 
Chinese), in which the step of a semi- 
tone is avoided by omitting the 4th and 
7th degrees in major and the 2nd and 
6th in minor. It can be played on the 
piano by touching 5 successive black 
keys, beginning on F% for major, and 
■on ^ for minor. The ancient Greek 
chromatic scale also had five tones. — 
2. The series of tones producible on 
various wind-instrs is also called a 
scaU, whether the series is diatonic or 
not ; the term is also used for the com- 
pass or range of a voice or instr. — ffar- 
monic scaU, the series of higher partial 
tones (see Acoustics), — 3. (Ger. Mett- 
sur' ; Fr. itaUm^ In the tubes of 
wind-instr.s, especially orj^-nn pipes, the 
ratio between the width oi bore and 
the length ; this varies in organ-pipes 
from about i : 10 to i : 24, a In oad 
scale yielding a mellow, soaurous tone, 
jmd a narrow scale yielding a sharp 
and thrilling, or a thin, stringy tone. 

Scannet'tOt Scannerio (It.) Same as 
Scag/telh, 

Scanaa'do (It.) See DiminitemU. 

Sce'na (It.) i. In the opera, a scene 
(Fr. sc^ne^ tier. A uftritt)^ \, e, a divi- 
sion marked by the entrance or exit of 
one or more performers. — -2. An ac- 
companied solo of a dramatic charac- 
ter, consisting^ of arioso and recitative 
p.i'-saiMis, and frequently terminating 
^ with an aria, then being termed scena 



ing the full dialogue, and direetfons for 
the actors, etc. 

Scene. l. A division nf a dramatic per- 
formance marked by a change of sce- 
nery.— 2 (the preferable tisage). Same 

as Sitna I. 

Schablo'ae (Ger.) A stencil, pattern ; 
hence, SekaM/nenmttsiA, sckaMe^iun- 

Juifle .Ifusik', uninspired composition 
written to fit a cut-and-dried form, or 
in mere imitation of any style ; * 'stereo- 
typed" music. 
Schk'ferlied (Ger.) Shepherd's song, 



pastoral d\ity...Schd/erp/ei/e^ shep- 
herd's pipe, ittKfm. . .SeM^fertant^ 

-shepherd's dance. 

Schaik'haft (Ger.) Roguish, sportive, 
wanton. (Also adverb^ 

Schall(Ger.) Sound, resonance, resound- 
ing, rinj:jing-. . . Schall'becher^ Bell 2... 
SchaU'becken, cymbals . . . Schalf lock, 
(a) /-hole; (b) sou nd -hole. .. .SfAa/ir- 
sfii^, triangle. . . Sekall'steek^ •trUkter, 
Bell 2. 

Schalmei^ Schalmey^ (Ger.) Shawm; 
chalumeau. 

Schanstt'ne (Ger.) Corruptloa of ChoH" 

son. 

Scharf (( icr.) Sharp. Sec Acuta. 

Schau'rig^ (Ger.) In a style expressive 
of (or calculated to inspire) mortal 

dread ; wierdly. 

Schel'lenbauiu (tier.) Crescent. 

Schersan'do (It.) In a playful, sport- 
ive, toying manner. Also scheraeu^tSy 

sckerz/volt', scherzo' so. 

Scherz'haft (Ger.) Sportive ; jocose, 
buriesque. (Also advurb,) 

Scher'zo (It., i't:iin. scherzi*no.) A joke, 
jest. — I. An instrumental solo piece of 
a light, piquant, humorous <6iianicter; 
hence applied to very various composi- 
tions in which an animated movement 
and sharp and sudden contrasts are 
leading features. — 2. A movement in a 
sonata, concerted composition, or sym- 
phony, usually in triple, sometimes In 
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had entirely lost its original slow and 
stately character. Scherzo, nothing of 
the Minttet bdng^ left but the (much 
extended) form. The Beethoven Scher- 
zo is usually the 3rd movement; but 
under different conditions the scherzo 
may withequal pvoprie^ take the second 
place. 

Schiet'to, Schiettamen'te (It.) Plain, 
simple, unembellished (also aekferh), 

Schis'ma (Gk.) The difference betweei^ 
the third tierce of the 8th quint (sec 
Temperament) and the octave of the 
given tone r = 33805:53768); one- 

t vcnth of a syntonic comma. 

Schlag; (Ger.) A beat, pulse ; blow. 
Stroke. . . Schiag'feiier, a plectrum . . . 
Schlaj^ instrument , instr. 01 percussion. 
, . Schla^ manieren (pi.), the various 
strokes in dnim-pfaying. . . .SV^rf,^- 
zither, the ordinary zither played with 
plectrum and fingers; opp. to Streith'- 
zither (bow-zither). 

SchUl'gel (Ger.) Drumstick; mallet, 

small hammer. 

Schlecht (Ger., "bad"). Weak; as 
schh'chUer Takt' Uil, weak beat. 

Schleif'bogen(Ger.) Slur. . . Schln'fcn, 
to slur. . .Scklei'/er, {a) a slide ; (b) a 
slow German waltz, Liindler. . . Schkif- 

zeichen, slur. 

Schiep^pen (Ger.) To drag, retard... 

Schkp'pend^ dragging. 

Schluss (Ger.) Conclusion, end; close, 
cadence. . . Schluss' fall, a cadence. . . 
Scklus/kadenz, 6nal or closing ca- 
dence. . . Schluss' note, final note. . . 
Schluss' satz^ concluding movement, 
Finale. . . Schlu5$*strx€he^^iaKis>\t-\ax. . . 
Sc/h^us/zeicAen, (a) the doable>bar ; (*) 
the hold /T\. 

Schlus'sel (Ger., "key"). A clef... 

Schliis'selfiedel^ nail-fiddle. ~^ ? ^ 

. . Schliis^sel-G, the note d- 
on the treble-clef line: *) 

Schmercfaelnd (Ger.) nattering ; i 

coaxing, caressful style. 

Schmerz (Ger.) Pain ; grief, sorrow. 
. . Schmerz' hajl, schmerz' Itch^ painful, 
soitowfttl, plaintiTe. (Also adverb,) 

(Cter., ♦*bcak" : Fr. Avl. A 



Schneck'e (Ger., "snail"). .Scroll. 

Schnell (Ger.) Fast, quick, rapid. 
(Also adverb.). . .Schnel'lcr, (a) faster; 
as nach und nach sclnwIL r, gradunlly 
faster : (J'') an inverted mordent. 

Schot'tische. (Ger. Schot'iisch,'^)r>coXK.\\, 
Scottish"). A round dance in s-4 

time, a variety of the Tolka ; the Seos- 
saise is a country-dance. 

Schrag (( ',er.) Oblique. 

Schreib'art (Ge*-.) .Style. 

Schrei'end (<ler.) Strident ; screaming, 

screechi n i^; . ^ [ 1 eaking. 

Schrei'crpfeife (Ger.) See Schrvari 2. 

Schryari. i. An obs. wind-instr. de- 
scribed by Pnetorius in the *' Syntag- 
ma". — 2. The sharpest mixture-stop, 
usually in 3 ranks and tuned in octaves, 
beginning 3 octaves above ^ key 
struck. 

Schub (Ger.) Slide (of bow). 

Schuh (Ger.) Bridge (of a tromba ma- 
rina). . . Schuh'plaitltanz, a kind of clog- 
dance in the Austrian and Bavarian 

Alp<, 

Schurtergeig^e ^Ger.) Viola da spalla; 
opp. to Knteseige, 

Schn'sterfleck (Ger.) Rosalia. 

Schv^rach (Ger.) i. Weak, as schwcuh'er 
Taktteil, weak beat. — 2. Soft, faint, low; 
stkwSch^er^ fainter, softer. 

SchwJlr'mer (Ger.) A Ramcker, 

Schwe'bung (Ger.) i. In mus. acous- 
tics, a Beat 4. — 2. Same as Tt im iilant, 

Schwe'gel (Ger.) l. Any wind-instr. — 
a. A pipe, especially a flue-pipe in the 
organ, the Schzoc'gelpfeife being an 
open stop of 8 or 4-foot pitch, the 
pipes slightly tapering at the top. 

Schwei'gezeichen (Ger.) A rest. 

Schweins'kopf (Ger., " pig's-head"). 

Obsolete lerui for I-lu^el. 

Schwei'zerflote (Ger.) i. Fife. — 2. In 
the organ, an 8-fool metal fluc-stop of 
penetrating tone ; the same of 4-foot 
pitch is called Schtoefterpfei/e; of 16- 
foot pitch, on the pedal, Schwei'zer^ 
JlotnT ha as . . . Schweiurp/eiff^ earliest 
name of the Gorman flute. Digitized by Google 
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(see PfsanU). — a. Difficult. ..Schtotf^- 

miitig^ melancholy, sad. 

Schwie'gel ('"ht.) See Sc/nvef^eL 
Schwin^dead ^Ger.) Dying away, 

Sdxm/kgfvmg (Ger.) Vibration. 

Schwnng^Yoll (Ger.) With sweep and 

passion. 

Scialumd' (It.) Chalumeau. 

ScintiUan'te (It. and Fr.) Brilliant, 
sparkling. 

Scioltamen'te (Tt/t IVt rly, fluently. 
nxxably . . .ScioUiz'za, freedom, fluency 
. . SeiottOt-a, free, fluent, agile ; fui^ ! 
sdolta^ free fugue, opp. to Mbli- 

i'li'tii. 

Scorda'to (It.) I. Discordant, out of 
tune. — 2. Tuned in a mannw deviat- 
ing from the ordin.iryone. . Sro'-Jiitu'- 
ra, an alteration of the ordiauiy ctcci'r 
datura of a stringed instr. for the at- 
tainment of special efTccts ; e. j;. I'a^a- 
nini's tua- ^ ^ in which the 
i n g of "^~»| ~ (7-string was 

t!ie vi(^)Iin: XT raised a min- 

or and a major third respectively ; such 
an alteration is sometimes called sfilif 
pitch. 

Score. (Ger. Partitttr' ; ¥t. partition; 
It. partitu'ra, parHtio*m.) A system- 
atic arrangement of the vocal or instru- 
mental parts of a composition one above 
the other, tones sounded together being 
in the same vertical line, to facilitate 
reading. ..C/i7X^ or compressed score. 
see Short score. Full or orchestral 
score, one in which each vocal and in- 
strumental part has a separate staff as- 
signed to it (see Orchestra). . .Piano- 
fortC'Score, one having the vocal parts 
written out in full, generally on separ- 
ate staves, the pfte.-accomp. being ar- 
ranged or compressed (from the full in- 
strumental score) on 2 staves below the 
rest. . . Organ-score , arr. like pfte.-score, 
except that a third staff for pedal-bass 
is often added below the others. . . 
Short score, (a) any abridged arrange- 1 



Scotch snap or catch. The rhythmic 

mo- p-j frequently recurring in many 
tive dm' * Scotch airs (the reverse of 
the com- f~5\ 
mon motive V • «r ' 

Scozze'se (It.) Scotch ; aUa s., in the 

Scotch style. 

Scroll. (Gtr. Schttecke; Fr. volute; It. 
voluta.) ilie terminal curve of the- 
bead in the violin, etc. 

Sde'gno (It) Soom, disdain; wradi, 

indignation . . . Sr/^j^nflsamr'j/ ■ - scom- 
lully, etc. . . .St/t'i^r/to'so, scornuu, etc. 

Sdruccioian'do (It.) Sliding. .. .iW;-«<-- 
ciola' i-t\ to slide, by pressing down the 
pfte.-keys in a rapid sweep with the 
tinger-nails. 

Se ( 1 1.) \i,.,Se biso'pta , if necessary ; 
se pierce f if yoa fdease. (Comp. Si,) 

Sea-trumpet. Tromba marina. 

Sec (Fr.), Sec'co fit.) Dry; simple, 
unembellished (see J<ecitative). 

Sechs (Ger.) Six. . . Sechsae^tatakt^ 6-8 

time . . . Sechs'er^ sechs' takti:;cr Satz, a 
passage, period, or theme comprising 6> 
measures. . . Seeksrner'teitakt, 6-4 time. 

Sech'(s)zehn (Ger.) Sixteen. .. ^^-rA'. 
zeknic! {note). lOth^note. . ••Sr^^'stfAff-' 

teipause, l6th-rest. 

Second. I {noun). (Ger. Sekun'dei 

Fr. seconde; It. secon'da.) The inter- 
val between 2 conjunct degrees (see 
Interval). — 2. The alto part or voice. 
— 3. {(idj.) (Ger. s-aeii-er,-e,'rs ; Fr. 
second, -e; It. secondo.-a.) (a) Perform- 
ing a part lower in pitch than first ; as 
second bass, second violins; {/>) lower in 
pitch, as second string; (c) higher, as 
second Urn of staff. 

Secondaire (Fr.) A temps seeomUUre is 

a weak beat. 

Secondary chords. Subordinate chords. 

Seconde dessus (Fr.) Second soprano. 

Secon'dOy-a (It.) Second {adj.); as 
.^econda don'na. the female singer tak* 
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intended for worship and devotional 

purposes. 

Secun'de (Ger. ) See Sekumit'. 

Sede'dma (Lat. and It.) i. The inter- 
val of a sixteenth. — 2. Obs. name oi 

the fifteenth (organ-stop). 

See'le (Ox., " soul"). Soundpost. 

Se'gno (It.) A sign. . .Al segno^ to the 
sign ; Dal segno, from the sign,— di- 
rections to the performer to turn back 
and repeat from the place marked by 
the sign ^, §, etc.) to the 

word Fin<\ or fr\ In place of the 
to a double- Hh". words, the sig^n 
bar with hold: — "»-^ alone is some- 
times set. 

Se'g"iie (^It.) Follows ; as s,'^itt- faria, 
the aria follows. . .Strgucn'do, segueu'te, 
following. 

Scgnea'sA (It.) Seqtience. 

Scg^idil'Ia (Span.) A Spanish dance in 
triple time, some varieties having a slow 
and stately movement, while others are 

lively ; usually in minor, accompanied 
by guitur and voice, and at times by the 
castanets. 

Sehn'sucht (Ger.) Longii^, yearning. 
. . Sehn'sUchtig, in a style expressive of 

intense yearning. 

'Sfilir(Ger.) Very. 
Se'iat) Six. 

Sei'tenbeweg^ng (Ger.) Oblique mo- 
tion. . . Sei'h nsatz, a second or second- 
ary theme, as in the sonata and ronda 

Sekim'de (Ger.) A second. 

Semibiscro'ma (It.) A 32nd-note. 

Sem'ibreTe. (Lat^ttmiirev'is,) A whole 
note. 

Semlcro^ma (It) A i6th-note. 

Sem^crome. Asemlcroma; but former- 
ly sometimes used for quaver. 

Semicrotch'et. A quaver. 

Scin'idemiseniiqua'ver. A 64th-note. , 

Semidiapa'soa. Diminished octave. . . j 
SemidiapenfU^ diminished fifth... ^j-- 



Semiminim. (Lat. and It. semimi'niimi^ 

A crotchet, or quaver. 

Semipau'sa (Lat.) \ semibreve-rest. 

Semiqua ver. A i6th-note. 

Semisuspi'rittm (Lat.) A crotch^resL 

Semitone. (Ger. Halb'ton; Ft. iemi- 
ton; It. semituo' no.) The narrowest 
interval employed in modern music. 
(See In&rva/,) 

Semi-tonique (Fr.) S>3ime ueJinmaiifue, 

Semlto'nium (Lat.) A semitone....?. 
Jutum, a chromatic semitone. ,. Ji>'. 
piodi, the leading-note. . .5. «atura*le^ 

.1 dtator.ic Sf:niitone. 

Sem^iice (It.) Simple, plain, unaffected. 
. .Sem^Uienttt^te, simply, etc. ..iSf/ii- 
plicitff^ ton, in a simple^ analfected 

style. 

Sem'pre (It.) Always, continually ; 
thranghouL 

S«nti'bile(It., " sensitive'^—A^f'Ai j^m- 

siliile, leadin'^-note. 

Sensibilita , con (It.) See Esfrrssivo, 
Sensible (Fr.) The leading-note ; also, 
ncte sensible. (In English the leading- 
note is sometimes called "sensible 
note".) 

Sentence. See Period^ F&rm* 

Sentimen'to, con (It) With feelings 

expressively. 

Senti'to (It., "felt"). With feeling, 
expression, special stress. 

Sen''se(It) Without. (Abbr. .S'.).. .51 

passio'ne, with avoidance of all marked 
accents and passionate expression. . . 
f'iai'ti^ **dram alone** (where one per- 
former plays the cymbals and bas^i 
drum) . ..S. sordi'ni^ see Horditw . 
ttm'p0^ not in strict tempo, ad KHhtm, 
. . S. di sleniare, without retarding. 
VSenza is often followed by a bare in- 
finitive, which Is then to be translated 
as a participial substantive ; e.g. sensa, 
rallenlare^ without retarding.] 

Separation, i. An obs. term for a 
passing-note between atones forming a 
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SEPTI^;ME— SESQUiALTERA. 



settefto^ A omcerted compositioa for 

7 voices or instr.s. 

Septitoe (Fr.). Scp'time (Ger.) The 
interval of a . .Sep'timenakkord 

(Ger.), chord of the 7th. 

Septimo'le, Septo'le (Ger.) Septuplet. 

Septuor (Fr.) Septet. 

Sep tuplet, A group of 7 cqn.il notes 
to be performed in the time uf 4 or 6 
of the same kind in the regular 

Se'quence. (Lat. st-tjum'tid ; It. segnen'- 
sa; Ger. Sequenz'.) i. The repetition, 
oftener tiian twice in succession, of a 
melodic motive , the repetitions ascending 
or descending byuniform intervals The 
'harnwme sequence is merely the t;roup- 
ing of chords necessitated by the reiter- 
ation of the melodic figure. A diatonic 
or tonal sequence employs only tones 
proper to the key ; t^ehromatic or modu- 
latory sequence h> one in which acciden- 
tals are used more or less freely ; a se- 
quence progressing by a whole tone or 
semitone is called a Rosalia. (Also 
Prop'es.noii.)~2. In the R. C. Church, 
a kind of hymn ; such w«re founded on 
the mflodies of the sfqufnt'uc (the 
jubilations of the Alleluia following the 
epistle, words being in time set to the 
melodies instead of theorif^inal syllables 
a-e-u-i-a), whence the name. 1 hey 
originated in the qth century* and mul- 
tiplied to such an extent that Pius V. in 
1566 expunged all but 5 (Victim.'e 
paschali ; Veni Sancte Spiritus ; Lauda 
Sion; Stabat Mater; Diesirae). (Also 

I Prose [Lat./r<7jo].) 

Seraphi'na, Ser'aphtne. A precursor 
of the harmonium, inv. by John Green 
in 1833 ; owing to its harsh tone, it 
was speedily superseded by the latter. 

SereiMde'. (Ger. St&n^eken; Fr. sM- 

nadc; serena'ta.) I. An "evening 
song specihcally. such a song sung 
by a lover before nis lady's window. — 

2. An instrumental coniposifioti imi- 
tating the above in style. — From these 
was evolved tiie 

Screaa'ta (Fr. and It. ditto; Ger. Sere- 
na'de.) I. A species of dramatic can- 
tata pre^itlv ill VQi^ac durins' the iSlli 



and in diamber-music style. The earlier 
serenatas were invariably concerted 
pieces ; they were also called CassctHotn 
and DiveriimmtL 
Sere'no (It.) Serene, calm, tranquil. 

Serinette (Fr.) A bird-organ (small 
barrel-organ used in training song- 
birds). 

Se'rio,-a (It.) Serious ... f^'/t m scria, 
grand or tragic opera ; opp. to Opera 

Serio'to (It.) In a serious, grave, im> 

prrs-ivv Style. 

Serpent. (It. urpet^te.) A nearly obs. 
wood-wind ln«tr., still used in some 

French churches, but seldom met with 
in the orchestra ; inv. by Canon Guil- 
laume of Auxerre in 1590. It belongs 
to the Zinke {Cor net to) family ; t he- 
modern forms have a recurvate bell, 
and a cupped mouthpiece set in a brass 
crook forming a right angle with the 
first bend of the serpentine tube. The 
tube is of wood, covered with leather, 
about 8 feet long, and sva. 

provided with 6 finger- . tJ* 

holes and a varying 
number of addition* 
al keys. CV^mpass: 
the serpent being a transposing instr., 
in >9f>, the notes are \yritten a degree 
higher. The tone is variously described 
by French authorities as "harsh and 
savage", and as a "cold, horrid howl- 
ing". It is replaced, in the modern 
orchestra, by tiie bass tuba (or ophi- 
cleide). — The Serpentcleide resembles 
the ophicleide, but retains the wooden 
tube. — The Contra-serpent produces 16- 
foot — Some old organs have reed- 
stops named serpent. 

Service. In the Anglican Liturg>'. a 
complete series of mus. settings of the 
canticles, etc.. the free oompodtion of 
which is sanctioned by usage. 'N'er- 
sicles, responses, chants, and anthems, 
are excluded. The full list for morning 
and evening prayer, and communion, 
includes the Venite exultemus, Te 
Deum, Benedicite, Benedictus (domi- 
nus). Jubilate, Kyrie, Credo (Nicene 
Creed), Sanctus, Agnus Dei, Benedic- 
tus (qui venit), (iloria. Magnificat, 
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T. A perfect fifth, its ratio to the prime 
being 1:1^ = 2 : 3. — 2. In mensurable 
music, the pruportion marked by the 
signature J, indicatiny^ that the time- 
value of 3 minims is then equivalent to 
that of 2 before. — 3. A mixture-stop in 
the organ ; tl • name is properly appli- 
cable to a mutation-stop a iifth above the 
fundamental tone or some given octave 
of the latter, but is ordinarily used to 
designate a compound stop producing 
the 3rd, 4th, and 5th partnd tones, or 
their octaves ; it has from 3 to 5 ranks. 

Sesquino'na. The lesser whole tone, 

its ratio being 9 : 10, 

SesquioctaVa. The greater whole tone, 
its ratio being 8 : 9. 

Sesquiquar'ta. The major thirds its 

ratio being 4 : 5. 
Sesq^uiquin'ta. The minor third, its 

ratio being 5 ; 6. 
Sesquiter'tia. The perfect fourth, its 

ratio hein^ 3 ; 4. 

Ses quitone. A ntinor third, i. e. ig 
tone. 

Sestet\ (It seslifto.) A sextet. 

Sesti'na (It.) A sextuplet. 

Se''sto,Hl (It.) Sixth... {noun)^ 
interval of a sixtii. 

Ses^tole, Sei'tolet. A sextuplet. 

Settet'to (It.) Septet. 

Set'timo,-a (It.) Seventh... 
(noun), interval of a 7th. 

Setz^art (Ger. ) Style of composition . . . 
Seiz'kunst, art of composition. ..SeU'- 

sfUi k, crook. 

Seul,-e (Fr.) Alone, solo. 

Seventeenth, i. Interval of 3 octaves 
plus a tieioe.~"3. Same as Tierce (oigan- 

stop). 

Seventh. (Ger. Sep' time; Fr. septihne; 
It sefHma.) See Interval. . . Seventh- 
chords a chord of the 7th , composed of 
a root with its third, iiflh, and seventh. 

Severamen'te (It.) Strictlv, \vith rigid 
observance of tempo and expression- 
marks. 



Sex'te (Ger.) A sixth. 

Sextet'. (It. s,st.-t'fiK- Vt. yfxluor; Ger. 
Sexieli'.) A coiiccricd composition for 
6 voices or instr.s ; or for 6 obbligato 

voires with inst nirnental accomp. 

Sex'toie, Sex toiet. A se.xtuplet. 

Sex'tuplet. A group of 6 equal notes 
to be performed in the time of 4 of the 
same kind in the regular rhythm. In 
the irut Si .x tuple t the 1st, 3rd, and 5th 
notes are accented ; the fetke sextuplet 
is simply a double triplet. 

Sex'tus (Lat.) A sixth part (see Sexto), 

Sfoga'to (It., ■ exhaled"). In vocal 
music, a direction to render the passage 
so marked in a li^dit and airy manner. 
. . Soprano sjo^ato^ a high, thin soprano 
voice. 

Sforzan^'do (It., "forcing, pressing"). 
A direction commonly applied to a 
single tone or chord, indicating that it 
is to be performed with special stress, 
or marked and sudden em- r 
phasis. Abbr. j/.; sign ^, '^i |* 
(Also S/ora^t0») 

Sfuggi'ta (It.) Avoided, eluded; as 

cadenza ffuggitn. 

Sgallinaccia''re (It.) io sing with a 
harsh, uneven, quavering voice. (From 

gallinac' do y a turkey-cock.) 

Shade. ".Shadin^^ of pipes", the plac- 
ing of anything so near the top of an 
otgan>pipe as to aflect the vibrating 
column of air which it contains* 
[Stainer and Barrett.] 

Shake. Same as TVtV/. . . Shafted graces 
(obs.), the shaked Beat, Backfall, Ca- 
dent, and Elevation, and the Double 
Relish. 

Slutlm. A shawm. 

Sharp {noun). (Ger k'reuz; Yv. diese; 
It. die'sis.) The sign i{, which, set 
before a note or on a degree of the staff, 
raises its pitch by a chromatic semitone. 
. .Double-sharp, the sign x (formerly 
also Jl,, JK» «tc.), raising the pitch of 
its note by 3 chromatic semitones (=: i 
tone on tempered instr.s). 
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SHAWM— SIGNS. 



Shawm. (Ger. Schalmei'.) An obs. 

doub!e-reed \vind-in«;tr. , the precursor 
of the oboe, the prime difference be- 
tween than being that the reed of the 

shawm was set in a cupped nr jjlobular 
mouthpiece, whereas the oboe-reed is 
held directly betwixt the Hps. — ^The 
chanter of the bajj^ipe is probably the 
sole surviving form of the ancient 
shawm. (Also Shalm.) [N. B. The 
Fr. chain •'u-,-!H had a single reed.] 

Shift. A change in the position of the 
left hand, in playing the violin, etc., 
from the first position, in which the 
forefinger stops its string a semitone or 
tone higher than the pitch of the open 
string, according to the scale ; the 2nd 
position is called the kalf-shift, the 
3rd the wkoU shift, and the 4th the 
douhle shifi. When out of the ist po- 
sition the player 155 said to be " on the 
shift", and shifting up or dojvn, as the 
case may be. (See A<>/<V^) 

Shutter. In the organ, one of the blinds 
forming the front of the sweli-box. 

Si. I. (It.) One, it ; often written in 
directions, as si leva il sordino, take off 
the mute ; si le'vano i sordini, take off 
the mutes ; si pia'ce^ si libet (Lat), at 
pleasure ; ji repM^ea, repeat (= Da 
Capo); si segue, proceed ; si tace, be 
silent ; si volta, turn over. [Beethoven 
writes {E^ Quartet, op. 74): " Si ha 
S immaginar'!n hnttnra di meaning: 
*' Imagine the time to be «."J — 2. The 
7th of thesolmisation-syllables ; hence, 
name of the note B in France and 
Italy. ..Si contra fa, see Mi. (Com- 
pare Kty^ and Si^misaHotC^ 

Sicilia'no (It.), Sicilienne (Fr.) Dance 
of the Sicilian peasants ; a kind of pas- 
torale In moderately slow tempo and 
6-8 or r 2-S time, frequently in minor, 
and common (especially in the iSth 
century) as an andante movement in 
sonatas or vocal music. Also Sicilia*' 
na). . .Alia siciliana, in tlie style of the 
above. 

Side-drndi. See Drum. 

Sieb (Ger.) Soundboatd of the organ 

(L,it. rrr'^rttm): 

Sifflet (Kr.) Whistle. ..S.de Pan, Pan- 
dean pipes... 51r^/-rf«a/tfji>«. pitch- 
pipe. 



Sight-reader. A musician capable of 
correctly performing a piece of music 

at sight. 

Si^S. (Compare Abbreviation , A', 
tion. Segno.) [Italicized terms indicate 
that the signs are no longer in use.] 

Dot. Staccato. Sfarzato, 
T" Forte tenuto. 

. rrr. Betung. Mezzo staccato. 
" * * * (See Dot 3.) 

(under notes to be sung to 

one syllable ; in Tonic 
Sol-fa. a line under the 
letters). 

^ Hold. 

0 <? (Notation, §3.) 

H (Abbreviation.) . 



Sogno. 



jyoM reHih. 
Double'sharp. 

^^^P^^ Repeat. 



X or + 
9 



:nn: Repeats {2 and 4 times). 

^ Kepetitioii of 7vords. 

Thumb (pfte.-music). 

Double>sharp. 

Breathing-niark. Back' 
fan, CouU, Pimi, 
TrembUment. 
Double Saekfaii. 
Tenuto. Pesante. 

Mezzo legato. 

Bind. Slur. Tie. 
Accent. QmU. J'ortdt 

voix. 
Pine/. 

Tasto solo. 

Dttuble Appoggiatura. 

Cadent, 
Plain beat. 

Accent. NachscAiag, Ft»- 

tameute, Sekmfer, 
Chute. 
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Sin^/c' {Double) Relish. 

— (Abbreviations.) 

Crescendo. 
Decrescendo. 

Staccatissimo. Martellato. 
Forte piano (£p). 

Rinfi irzando, 
Sforzato. 

Up>bow. Breathing-mark. 

Martellement. Port de 
voix. Aspiration, 

Down-bow (violoncello- 
music). 

Heel and toe (orpran-mu- 
sic; better as given be- 
low). 

Martellemmt doubU and 
triple, 

Nachschlag, 

Down-bow. 

Pesante. 

Arpeggio* Acciaccatura. 

—In modem pfte.-mu- 
sic, signifies that 2 
notes so connected are 
to be played (a) with 
the same hand, (/^) with 
one finger. — In vocal 
music, signifies wet 
dit'is..- 



nected are to be played 
with the same hand ; 

ip) that .1 jiart is trans- 
ferred from one stafi to 
another. 
Direct. 

Inverted Mordent. Ca- 
dence. 
Mordent 
Trill. 



(«> t I) Turn {Baek-turn). 



♦ # 

o 



O 

O 

6 



O A 
(or- V) 



A — V 



Take damper-pedal (ob- 
solete). 
Relem damper-pedal. 
Sign of the dimin. triad 

(e. g. vii«>). 
Harmonic mark. Open 
string. 

Tasto solo (Thorough-b.). 

Triple time (see Nota- 
tion, 4^3). 

Thumb-positions (violon- 
cello-playing). 

Heel and toe (organ-mu- 
sic). Over notes for 
right foot, under notes 
for left foot. 

Change toes on organ- 
pedal. 

Slide same toe to next 
note. 



Examples: 

O A O 




ii 



Bind. 

Oi!gan-music, pedal; notes 
so connected are to be 
played with alternate 
toe and heel of same 
foot. 

Bind. 

Brace. 

Trill. All'ottava. (A 
mark of continaation.) 

BalancemenU Tremble- 
nunt, 

TrtmbUment. 



A A 

I, 2, 3,4, etc. (See Numerals.) 
0.0. etc. (See HamKmlmiMnurie.) 
4* ^* Chord, Thorough- 



Ill' 



bass.) 
(See Chord.) 
(See I'oot.) 



1 1I7 

2' 4' 8' 16' 

a'b" c"'l 
a«b»c» 

_ = = ^etc. (See Pitch, gl.) 
abc I 

Ai BiCj 
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SIGNALHORN— SISTRUM. 




Ch. 6w. 
In organ-mtiidc, signifies ** change 
hands on chord *'. 




In pfte.-music, signifies "hold chord 
with pedal 
SignalHioni (Ger.) A bugle. 

Signature. The si^s set atthe head of 
the staff at the beginning of a piece or 
movement, indicating the key and 
measure in which it is written. The 
chromatic sign or signs are termed the 
k^fsignature ; the figures or signs in- 
dfaadng the measure, the time^gna- 
ittr,\ or rhythmical signature. 

Signatu'ren (C^er., pi.) The figures and 
signs employed in tharoogh*Dass nota- 
tion. 

Sigfne (Fr.) Sign. 

Si^num ( Lat.) Si^. . .Sigua impii'cita, 
tndUia^Ua^ intrtnf teea^ see fTotaium, 

§3, Modus, 

Siguidiria (Span.) See S. ruiJiUa. 

Sill>endehnung ((^r.) Slurring a sylla- 
ble, i. e. singing it to more than one 

tone. 

Silence (Fr.), Silen^zio (It.) A rest. 
(Comp. Pause, Soupir.') 

Sillet (Fr.) Nut ; specifically, petU riU 
let, nut at upper end of neck ; grand 
siliets nut at tailpiece. 

Similar motion. See A/otwn. 



and has no plural form simiU: Ih* Lrt. 

term is similiter.^ 

Simple. (Of tones and intervals.) N<.t 
compound. — (Of counterpoint, imita- 
tion, rhythm etc.) Not compound or 
complex, undeveloped, not varied. 

Sin' (It.) Abbr. of Si>w. 

Sinfoni'a (It.) i. A symphony. — 2. Aa 
overture (to the earlier Italian opens). 

Sinfonie' (Ger.) Symphony (nsoaUf 

Symphoni/). 

Sing^akademie (Ger.) A choral sing- 
ing-society. 

Singr^bar (Ger.) Singabfo ; «antabile . . . 
SeAr sinx'fxir vor' zutra^H^ perform in 
a very singing style. 

Sing'end (Ger.) Singing* melodioos. 

( an labile. 

Singf'etans ((3er.) Dance acoomp. with 

song. 

Sing'fuge (Ger.) Vocal fugue. 

Singhiozzan'do(It.) Soblnngly, catdi- 

ing the breath. 

Sing^manieren (Ger., pi.) Vocal graces. 

Singf'schule (Ger.) Singing-school. 

Sing'spicl (Ger.) The German national 
form of the opera, established during 
the 2nd half of the 18th century by J. 
A. Miller, whose guiding rule was to 
give simple, folk^songlike melodies to 
singers representing plain characters, 
whereas to " gentlefolk" he gave arias; 
the instrumental acoomp. is also kept 
subordinate to the vocal parts. — The 
term is also used for any light opera or 
operetta with spoken {nteriudes ; like* 
wise, by extension, for more preten- 
tious operas and mus. dramas. 

Sing^stimme (Ger.) The singing- voice, 
the voice. 

Sini'stra (It.) T.eft : mano s., left hand; 

co//n J., with the left hand. 

Sink-a-pace. See Cinijue-pace. 

Si'no (It.) To, up to, as far as, till ; sino 
(or mV) ai fim, to the end. 

Si'ren. (Ger. Sir/ne; Fr. strhtr.) An 
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SITOLE— SNARE-DRUM. 



consisting of loose metal rods set in an 
oval frame, and shaken by a handle. 

Sitole. See CHole. 

Sits (Ger.) Seat ; situatioa, place. 

Sixi^me, Sixte (Fr.) Sixth; sixte 

oJoult^e, added sixth. 
Sixteenth-note. (Ger. Sech'zehntel 

ma.) A semiquaver ( ). Sometiiiies 

abbr. to Sixti'i-nth. . . i6th-rrst, a semi- 
quaver-rest (^). Comp. Xj(i\ A't-s/. 

Sixth. (Ger. S^x't^; t'r. sixte/ It. 
s/sta.) See Interval, . . C/iord of thi- 
sixth, first inversion of a triad . . . Chord 
of the added sixth (Fr. accord de la 
sixte ajflufi'e), the sub- 
dorainant triad with 
sixth added, e. 
. . . Chord of the extreme sixths see Ex- 
ireme, 

Sixtine (Fr.) Sextuplet. 

Sixty-fourth-note. ((ler. Vierund- 
sech'zigstel [;/Ufte]/ hr. quadruple 
troche; It. quattrier/ma,) A hemi- 

demisemiqnaver aometimes abbr. 

to ^ty-fourth. . *64th-resi, (q). 
Skip. (Ger. Sprung; Fr. saut; It. saf^ 



written: 




to^ ^^elod!C progression by an inter- 
val wider than a second ; disjunct (or 
discrete) progression. 
Skiz'ze (r.er.) Sketch ; a short charac- 
teristic piece, or bit of salon-music, 
without fixed form. 
Slan'do, con (It.) With vehemence, 
impetuously. (Sometimes written ij/aw- 
cio, for the sake of euphony.) 
Slargan'do, SlarganMosi (It.) Grow- 
ing slower ; comp. Lurgandc, 
Slentaa'do (It.) See Slargando. 
Slide. I. A movable U shaped tube in 
the tromlxjne (sometimes in the trumpet 
and French honii. wliich is pushed in 
and out to alter the pitch of the tones 
while playing. It is a more perfect 
device than the valve, because it changes 
only the Icnjjth of the vibrating air- 
column, not the direction and form of 
the wind-current ; and also because per- 
fect purity of pitch is obtainable [comp., 
however, art. Trumpet, last sentence]; 
but it is technically nujre difficult of 
manipulation. — 2. In the organ, a 
slider.— 3. A grace (Ger. Schlei'jer; 
Fr. €»«^>, dther (<i) a diatonic series 
of 2 or more tones rapidly ascending or 
descending, the noUtion of which varies 
greatly : 




played: 



or a portamento. 
Slide-horn. See Slide-trumpet 
Slider. See Organ, (i). 
SUde-tronibone,-tnunpet. One played 

by the use of a slide instead of keys or 

valves. 

Sliding- relish. An old harpsichord- 
grace written : played: 




Sllsaa'to (It.) Slurred 



so sung are also called a slur. . . Slurred 
melody, one in which 2 or more tones 
are sung to one syllable ; opp. to sylla- 
bic melody. 

Small octave. )r)ei& Pitch, Smalt or^, 
chestra, see Orekesira. 

Smanian'te, Smanio'io (It) In an 

impetuous, passionate style. 
Sminuen'do, Sminui'to (It.) Dimin- 
ishing and decreasing (in speed and 
force). 

Smoren'do (It.) Dying away. 
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SOAVE--SOLMISATION. 



Soa've (It.) Suave, sweet, soft. . . .Soave- 
mm'te, suavely, etc. 

Socket. In a clarinet, the short, rounded 

joint connecting the mouthpiece with 

the ■ ' top-joint". 

Sogget'to (It.) Subject, theme.— I his 
term is properly applied to a homogene- 
ous theme of moderate length, a longer 
one being called an andamento^ and a 
short, motive-UlM theme an atUuco 
(though this last term is practicaliy ob- 
solcttA 

Sognan'do (It.) Dreaming, in a dreamy 
manner. 

Soh. For in the Tonic Sol-fa sys- 
tem. 

Sol. I. The fifth of the Aretinian sylla- 
Ues.^8. Name of the note 6^ in France, 
Italy, etc. 

Solem'iiis (Lat) Solemn. 

Solen'ne (It.) Solemn ; splendid, pom- 
pous. . . Sotenmaun' te ^ solemnly, etc . . . 
Solenmti^^ solemnity, pomp. 

Solfii' (It) I. Scale, gamut.— 2. Music 
in general ; haftere la sol/i), to beat 
time. — 3. A conductor's baton. 

Sol-fa (Engl.) I {verb). To sing s£>t- 
ffggi; specifically, to sing to the sol- 
misation- syllables. — 2 {noun). Solmisa- 
tion, and the syllables employed in it ; 
a solfeggio on those syllables. — Tonic 
S^fa^ see TVniV. 

Solieggia're (It.) To sol-fa. 

Sdlfog'giO (It., pi. solfeggi; Yx,wl/>gt.) 

A vocal exercise, either on one vowel, 
or the syllables of solmisation, or to 
words. 

Solid chofd. One the tones of which 



are po'formed simultaneously ; opp. to 
broken, 

So'lito (II) Aocustomwi, habitual . . . 
.4/ soli to, as usual, in the cu»t(Haary 

manner. 

Sohuisntion. A method of teachingf the 

scales and intervals by syllables, the in- 
vention of which is ascribed to Guido 
d'ArezBO (b. 990?). It Is based, in 
opposition to the ('»reclc theory of litr<i- 
chords, on the hexachord or 6-tone 
scale : the first six tones of the nattiral 
major scale, c d e f g .7, were named 
«/, r^, m<, /ff, soly la^ (the initial syl- 
lables of the successive phrases of a 

hymn to St. John beginning Ut quc'ant 
laxiSf these syllables happening to fall 
on these 6 tones), formingf the natural 
hexacliorti {hrxnchor' auin tiainra'lr) 
with the semitonic step at mi-fa; the 
syllables were furtiier applied to » 
other hexachords, the /lard hexachord 
{Jux. du'rum) g a b t d t {a/a called be- 
cause constructed with tfie hard B = 
B'^ or B durum), and the so/t hexa- 
chord {lirx. moFle) f g a c d (with 
the soft B — VliD or B molle)\ in each, 
the step mi' fa was in tlie same relative 
position. The entire mus. scale, ex- 
tended beyond that of (ircck theory by 
adding I tone below (Gamma F = G\ 
and 4 above, emiiraced 7 hexachords. 
the higher ones being mere reduplica- 
tions of the original 3. In tho follow* 
ing View, the solmisation-name«; of the 
notes will be found by readnig up from 
(and including) the letter-name ; thus 
low G was called Cammti-ui, its or»:ivt- 
G sol re ut, and its double-octave luce- 
wise G sol re ut; B, however, was 
called only B fa or D w?', nrrordirv.^' a-; 
it occurred in the soft or hard hexa- 
chord. 



View of the Guidonian Hexachords. 

VII. Hex. durum (whh H uu; ut 



VI. Hcs. nolle (with B fa) ju 

V. Hex. naturale ut I rc -mi 



IV, Hex. durum (with B mi) ut 
III. Hex. Bolle (with B (») jit 

TT. Hpx. naturale ut I re 



I. Hex. durum ut 1 re mi 
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and hard, hexachord^ (a direct transi- 
tion from hard to soft, or vice versa, 
being less smooth because of the clash- 
ing significance of and B"^, and 
usually after j\i ( j,>/= re) in asccndiajr 
and after mi (/ <• — la) in descending. 
These mutations (.-xhibit a dawninj^ of 
the modern idea of modulation, the 
final victcny of which, in establishing 
the major and minor inodcs and freely 
transposablc scales, disposed of the 
system of hexachords. — During the 
supremacy of the medieval modes, this 
system sutticed for the composer's 
needs ; but after the recognition of the 
leading-note, and the general adoption 
of a corresponding yth syllable si early 
in the 17th century, the modem 7-tone 
scale, or heplarh<n;f, gradually super- 
seded the hexachord in theory and 
practice. Many proposed changes in 
the syllable-names met with merely 
local and transient favor; among them, 
those of Waelrant of Antwerp in 155' 
(bo, ce, di, ga, lo. ma, ni), called Bo- 
cedisation or Bobisaiion), i'edro d*U- 
renna in T620 (ni for si), Hltder of 
Stuttgart in 1628 (la, be, ce, de, me. 
fe, ge. called Bebisation)^ Graua in 
1750 (da, me, ni, po, tn, la, be, 
called DamenisatioH^. Tn Italy, and 
afterwards in all Europe excepting 
France, the pliable do (presumably 
first used in 1673, by nonoiu ini) has 
ousted the original ut (comp. Do). In 
both France and Italy the tyllahies 
have, in everyday usa^e, quite sup- 
planted the letter-names of the notes, 
which are employed in Germany, Hol- 
land, England, and tlie United States. 

So'lodt., "alone".) Properly, a piece 
or passage for a single voice or instr.: 
bjr extension, any non-concerted piece 
or passage in which a single voice or 
iostr. pr^ominates. As an orchestral 
directioo, Soh {w simply I) marks a 
passage where one instr. (ist violin. Tst 
flute, etc.) takes a leading part. — in a 
d-hand art. of a pfte. -concerto, .Wo 
marks the entrances of the solo pfte. 
— VifiUno solo signifies, according to 
drcamstances, either "violin alone", 
or " 1st violin " (accompanied). — Solo 
organ ^ see Organ, . . Solo piuh, a scor- 



tion for .4 instr. s, one of which has a 
leading part . . . Solo sto^^ see Stop, 

So'losiii^ (Ger.) A aolo singer... 

So/'lospieler, solo player. 
f/h\ a solo part or voice. 

Sombrer (Fr.) In vocal music, to give 
to the tones, for dramatic effect, a 

i:n' rr veiled, yet intense expression. 

Som'ma (It.) Utmost, highest, extreme; 
greatest 

Som'merophone. An instr. of the 

bombardon or saxhorn class, inv. by 
Sommer of Weimar in 1843; also called 
Euphtmim^ Euphonic Horn* 

Sommier (Fr.) Windchest. 

Son (Fr.) Sound ; tone. . . V, « harmoni- 
oue, an harmonic ; so» plein, a round, 
lull tone. 

Soiian)lle (It.) Resonant, sounding. 

Sonan'te (It.) Sounding, resounding; 

sonorous, resonant. 

Soua're (It.) To sound ; to play (on an 
instr.). . . Softare a/fa mfn'U, to impro* 

vise. 

Sona'ta (It.; Fr. and Ger. Sotu^U,) The 
original Italian word, sumafta, meant 
any instrumental "sound-piece" in 
contradistinction to a cantaUa (vocal 
composition). The old sonaia 'da 
camera and sonata da i hiesa were such 
instrumental piec^, for secular and 
sacred use respectively. — The modem 
Sonata (comp. Form) is an instrument- 
al composition in 3 or 4 extended move- 
ments contrasted in theme, tempo, and 
mood . . . Sonata -form ^ see Form . . . 
Double sonata, a duo for 2 SOloinstr.S, 
in sonata-form. 

Sonatilla (It.) A short, easy sonata. 

Sonati'na (It.), Sonati^ne (Fr. and 
Ger.) A short sonata in 2 or 3 (seldom 
4) movements, the first having the 
characteristic Brst-movement form, 
though the development-section is 
either very short, or quite omitted. 

Sonato're (It.) A player on any instr. 

Sone^role (It.) Same as So$uMle* 

Song. I. (Ger. Gesang; Fr. ekautj It. 
can' to.) Vocal musical expresrion . or 
utterance. — 2. (Ger. Lied; Fr. cAatBM/ 
Jf ritnMifn*\ A fthnrt fvHral or nftvni- 
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suit of artistic inspiration, in 3 broad 

groups, fi>/i'-sof/^s and ell (-son^s , though 
the former were doubtless ong;inaUy 
conceived by specially gifted singers of 
earlier times, and the latter are fre- 
quently written with studied simplicity 
yifotk/thUmlicJi), Further, art-songs 
are either strophic (i.e. each strophe 
sting to the same tune, with a deviation 
at most in the final one), or comfosed- 
through (see Durch' komponieren). — 
The so-called song-form (Ger. Lied'- 
forni), cither vocal or instrumental, has 
3 sections and 2 tiiemeSi the second 
contrastins^ theme occupying the and 
section. (See Form,) 

Sonfumte (Fr.) Same as Stahlspiel, or 

I.yrt- 2. — The steel bars are aometimes 

replaced by fixed beils. 

Sooner le tambour (Fr., " to beat the 
drum " ; also router.) Said of the G- 
String on a 'cello when a jarring sound 
is g'tven out oa playing certain notes. 

Sonnerie (Fr.) i. Same as Carillon 
(peal or chime of bells). — 3. A military 

call or signal. 

SCno Sound ; tone. 

Sonom'eter. An apparatus for acoustic 
experiments with strings, consisting of 

a sounding-board pro\i< led wltli l)ridges 
over which 2 strings may be stretched. 

Sonoramen'te (It ) Sonorously, reso- 
nantly, resoundingly. 

Sono're(It.) With a sonorous, ringing 
Xfyas.. . .Sonoramcn' te, sonorously, res- 
onantly, resoundingly. . . Sonorita\ con^ 
sonorously, ringingly. . .Sotutro^ sono- 
rous, resonant. 

Sonor^ophone. A variety of bombardon. 

So'nus (Lat.) Sound ; tone. 

So'pra (It.) On, upon; above, over, 

higher. . . Sapradomirum' (r , dominant. 
. . Soprato' nica, supertonic. . . Sopra una 
corda, on one string. . .Ce^me sopra, as 
above . . . Vi'lla parte di sopra^ in the 

hi<:;h'T (or highest) part. 

SopraJi^ (Ger.) Soprano. .. 6c//>ra//'- 
sehlUssel^ treble-clef. . . Soprai^siuitme, 

soprano voice or part. 

Sopra^na corda (IL) The chanterelle. 



treble, has a normal com p ass from r* too* 

_ all tones of \vhich, ex- 
^ / ^ cept tiic extremes, are 
common to both the 



cnest-register and head-rcgist« r ; solo 
voices often reach above r*, and pheno- 
menal ones up to g'^ or even r*. There 
are also boy-soprani, and male soprani 
(of these latter 2 classes, the falselti 
[alti natura'/i, tenori'nt], and eastrt^- 
ti).'^Soprano dramma'tico, a female 
soprano of dramatic power. . ..St^raMtr 
leggi^ro, a light soprano. . 
soprano, see Mem», . » Soprano nature*' 
h\ natural soprano, a male singer 
having an unusually developed falsetto 
of soprano quality. . .Soprano sfoga'to, 
see S/ogato. . . Soprano-ilef, the C-clef 
on the first line. . . Soprano string, the 
chanterelle. 

Sordamen'te (It) With a veiled, muf- 
fled tone. 

SordelH'na i Ii.) An Italian variety of 
the mu cttc (bagpipe), provided with 4 
pipes which coiUd be opened and closed 
at will. 

Sordi'no (It., pi. sordini; Ger. pi. Sord^' 
He'/!.) I. A mute; con sordini, with 
the mutes ; seusa sordini^ without the 
mutes; si l/vam i sordim, take off tiie 
mutes. — 2. Pampcr(of thepfle.); sd/i:<i 
sordini, with damper-pedal ; (but Beet- 
hoven employed con sordini and sefiut 
sordini to express the taking and re- 
leasing of the so/t pedal). — 3. A kit. 

Sor'dOf-a (It.) Muted ; as ciaHruUo 
sordo^ trombasorda. 

Sordo'no (It.; Ger. Sordun* ; Fr. sor- 
done.) I. An obs. wood-wind instr. re- 
sembling the bombard, with a double 
reed and 12 ventages, constructed like a 
bassoon, and in 5 different sizes. — 2» 
An obs. reed-stop in the organ, with a 
perforated foot and a chimney, of 4, 8, 
or 16-foot pitch and mulJlcd tone. 

Sordun' (Ger.) See Sordono. — Also, a 
mute for the trtunpet, in the shape of a 
perf on^ disk of wood. 

Sorg^Taltig (Ger.) Carefnl, cantioas. 

(Also advt-rb.) 

Sorti'ta (IL) i. A closing VoiuntaryT'^^^^^^ 
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syllables, the ringer catching his breath 

as if deeply moved. 

Sospire'vole, Sospiro'so (It.) Sighing 

deeply ; plaintive, mournful. 

Sosteaea'do, Sosteaeu te (It) See 
SosUmnfto, 

Sostenn'to (It., abbr. sost.; superl. so- 
stenutis' simo. ) ' ' Sustai ncd , prolonged' ' ; 
sometimes implying a tenuto, at others 
a uniform rate of decreased speed ; e.g. 
andante sostenuto. . .Piu u i/mnto, 
equiv. to mena wow*.— Standing alone, 
as a tempo-mark, it is nearly equiv. to 

Sostinente pianofo rte. A pf te. in which 
some device is employed for ** sustain- 
ing" or prolonging the tones, such as i 
the numerous piano-violins, the lyri- 
diord, celesdm^ claviol, etc 

Sot'to (It.) Below, under. . . S»t0voce, 

in an undertone, a3M», » . Sattodomi- 

ttan'ity subdoniinant. 

Soubasse (Fr.) Subbass. 

Soubrette (Fr.) In comedy and comic 
Opera, a maid-servant or lady's-maid, 
of an intrig-uing and coquettish charac- 
ter ; aoplicd, bjr extension, to various 
liglit roles of this or a similar type. 

SoufBet (Fr.) The bellows (of an organ, 
harmonium, etc.). . to blow. 

. .Soufflcrie^ the bellows with all ad- 
juncts. . . S<yuj7Iritr, ill) or^an-blower ; 
prompter (feni. soitj/leusi), 

Sound. See Aioustii s. 

Soundboard, i. ((jer. /^t sonanz'hoden; 
Fr. tabU tV harmon'u- : It. ta'vola armo'- 
ftica.) The thin plate of wood placed 
below or behind the strings of various 
instr.s. to reinforce and prolong their 
tones by reflecting them from its broader 
surface by means of molecular vibration. 
The J. of the pfte. is sometimes, that 
of th-^ ^■■oltn g-enerally, called the /u'/Zv. 
— 2, ^ocr. /'/t'i/l/is/oci; Fr. //. (/ i/t4 
tamis ^orgiie; it. casso'ne.') In the 
organ, the cover of tbe windcliesi, in 
which the feet of the pipes are inserted. 

fiiMifltil-'hrkrfv. 5^tNnd-box. a« 



ly beneath) the treble foot of the bridge. 

Its function is not only to brace the 
beily against the strong string-tension, 
but also to transmit the vibration of the 
strings from belly to back, thus render- 
ing the whole l>ody of the instr. reso- 
nant. 

Soupape (Fr.) Valve, 

Soopir (Fr.) A qnarter-rest. . .ZJ^-wi- 

soiipir, an tt\\^\\\-x*t'>X . . . Ifutt'ume dg 
soupir (or tie mi-quart de soupir)^ 
y»xA-wA. . .Quart de soupir, a i6th« 
rest Seizihne de soupir, a 64th-re8t. 

Sourdeline (Fr.) Same as S<^)-ddfina. 

Sourdine (Fr.) i. A mute. — 2. A stop 
In the harmonium, which partially in- 
tercepts the wind-supply, so that full 
chords can be played softly.— 3. Same 
as p/deUe c/leste (of the pfte.) — 4. For- 
merly, a spinet (or lute) of veiled, muf- 
fled tone. 

Sous (Fr.) Under, below. . .&7Mj-<^iia/f- 
/rv, subcantor. . . Sous-demttmnte^ sub- 
dominant . . . Sous-tnJdlantc, submedi* 
mt. ..SottS'tonique, subtonic, leading- 
note. 

Space. (Ger. Zwisc/i'enrautn ; Fr. es- 
pace; It. y/^yzio.) In the staff, the in- 
terval between 2 lines or leger-lines. 
(See Legermspaee,) 

Spal'la (It.) Shoulder. . . FtVAi da spat- 

hi . pee / 'ioLi. 

Spa'nischer Rei^ter (Ger.) See Durch- 
steetur, . . Spmisekes Kreuz^ sign ( x ) 
of the doubk-aharp. 

Spar'ta, Spartl'ta, Sparti'to (It.), 

Spar'te uicr.) pnrtitnra. 

Sparti''re (It.) To write out in score. — 
The Ger. form iparH^rm signifies, to 
copy out old scores into modem nota- 
tion. 

Spassapensle'ro (It.) A jew*8-harp. 
Spass'haft (Ger.) Sdierzando. 

Spa'tium (Lat.), Spa'zio (It.) .\ space. 
Sperr'ventil (Ger.) See VeniH%, 
Spesza'to (It) Divided. 
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Hn); playable (as a passage or piece). 
. , Spt/'rn, to play ; Spic'Ur, player. . . 
^iel' UuU^ (a) wandering fiddlers^ etc.. 
of the middle ages ; {h) the drummers 

and fift rs of .1 military band ; opp. to 
JIautbois' ten . . . Spiel' manieren^ instru- 
mental graces. . . Spiel' ope r , light opera, 



comic opera. 



light tenor, 
as for comic opera or opcrt tta. 

Spi'na (Lat.) Quill ^of a spinel). 

Spin et. (It. spinet'la; 1>. t'f>{n^tle; 
(ler. Spinett'.) An obs. keybiaid iiiNir. 
like a harpischord, but smaller. Also 
called I'irgittal {poir of Virginals), 
and Couched Harp, 

Spi'rito, con (It.) With spirit. .Vlso 
spiritosameit'te, spirito'so, spirituo'so, 
with animation and energy. 

Spit^ze (Ger) i. Pmnt (of the bow). 
Often abbr. Sp,—2, Toe (in organ- 

playiog). 

Spitz'flote ((let.) In the organ, an open 
flue-stop of organ-metal, tin, or wood, 

of 8, 4, 2. and I -foot pitch ; tone some- 
what thin, but pure and reedy. The 
pipes are conical, whence the name. 
(Also Spilt fldU^ Spin'delfidU; Lat. 
ti'bia cus'pida,) 

SpitzHiarfe (Ger.; It. arpanefta^i A 

small triangular h.irp (psallcry) to be 
set on a table ; it had an upright sound- 
board with strings on both sides of it, 
the bass string^s on one side and the 
treble strings on the other. Also called 
Ilarfenelt', Fla'gelharfe, Zwit'scher- 

Jiarft-. [RiEMANN,] 

Spitz 'quint (Ger.) The quint of the 

Spitzjiijte, 

Spon'dee. A metrical foot consisting of 

3 long syllaUes ( \ 

Spread harmony. See Ilarmimy. 

Springins bow* In violin-playing, a 
style of Dowitigf in which the bow is al- 
lowed to drop on tlic string, its elasti- 
city then causing it to rebound and quit 
the stringf between each two tones. 
There are 2 varieties : (i)the Spicca'to, 
indicated by dots over the notes, and 
played near the middle of the bow with 
a loose wrist, for rapid jiassages in 
equal notes:— (2) the SaltaUo^ with a 



Squillan'te (It., from squifia^ a little 

bell.i Kingin;.,', tinkling. 

Sta'bat Ma'ter. See S,-tjum(e. 

Sta'bile(U.) Steady, firm. 

Stacca're (It.) l o make staccato. 

Stacca'to (lU; superl, stactatis^simo;^ 
abbr. stacc.) *' Detached, separated"; 
noting a style in which the ton^ played 
or sung are more or less abruptly dis- 
connected. The ortlinary staccato is 
marked by round dots over or under 
the notes ; a sharper staccato, by wedge- 
shaped dashes (the marteU ol violin- 
playing); the mezzos /area tit, in which 
the tones are nearly run together, has a 
slur over the staccato-dots. — Siaceato' 
/>!t:rl\ a dot or wed^^M-^sh.iped stroke. 

Sta4t''inusilcanten, -pfeifer, -xinke- 
nisten (Ger. , pi.) Salaried town-musi- 
cians, belonging to a privileged i^uild 
which originated in the 25th (?J century, 
and under obligations to fomish music 
for civic ceremonies ; their leader had 
the title of Stadt'musikus. (A]aoAm/s'~ 
P/ei/er, Kumfpfeifer.) 

Staff, Stave. (Ger. LVmmsystem^ Sys^ 

ten/ : Fr. /(';-//<•; It. ri*^'i\) *!'he 5 (in 
Gregorian music 4) parallel horizontal 
lines used In musical notation. . . Grand 
or Great staff, one of II lines, middle- 
C occupying the sixth. . . Staff -no lotion ^ 
the Stan and the system of musical 
signs connected with it ; ty^'p.Xo Alpha- 
betical notation (q. v.). Compare Nota- 
tion, 

StAg^rJo'iie (It.) Season. 

Stahtllftrmonika (Ger. ) An instr. con- 
sisting of small steel bars caused to 
sound by diminutive bows ; inv. by 
Nobe in 1 796 . . . Siaht^iely see Lyre 2, 

Stamentienpfeife (Ger.) See ScAwgeL 

Stamm'akkord (Ger.) .\ny chord of a 
key, in its fundamental position ; also 
sometimes denotes any fundamental or 
inverted chord belonging to the g;ivea 
key, i. e. any chord not altered or sus-* 
pended . . . Slamn^ton^ natural tone. . . 
Stamm'tonleifer, the typical diatofiic 
scale of T-major. 

Stampi'ta (It.) A song with instrumen- dooglc 
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either metrical lenjjth, or rhyme, or 
both, and forming, in connection with 
dmilar groups, a poem, or a part of one. 

Staple. In the oboe, etc., the metallic 

tube which carries the doublc-reed, and 
conveys the vibr. of the latter to the 
body of the instr. 

Stark ((ier.) Loud, forcible, vigorous ; 
for It-. {tWsoadverb.) . . Sl&r*ktr^ louder, 

stronger; piu forte. 

Stave. See Staff. 
Steam-organ, The Calliope. 

Stec'ca (It.) A vicious vocal effect, — 

the choked or interrupted tone caused 
by pressing the root of the tongue too 
far back into the phairynx. 

Stedi'^er (Ger.) A sticker. 

Stes(Ger.) Bridge. 

Stem. ((".er. Hah; Y\. ./Ui id- : Tt. j,.////'- 
bo^ The vertical line attached to a 
note-head etc.)— Also Tail. 

Stentan'do (It.) Drag^ging and heavy, 
ritenu'to e pesan'te. — Also SUnta'to. 

Step. (Ger. Sihritt.) A melodic pro- 
gression of a second (either major, 
nunor, « augm.) — Also, often used as 
synonymous with degree ; .md, further, 
as equiv. to whole tone and semitone, 
In the phrases whole step and half -step. 
. . Chromatic sfip, the proj»Te«isinn of a 
chromatic second. . .jDta/o/nc s/ep, a 
progression between conjunct degrees 
of the diatonic scale. 

Ster'bend (Ger,, '* dying"). Morendo. 

Ste'so (It.) Extended, prolonged ; s/eso 
MMte, a ak)w movement. 

Stes'so (It.) The same. 

Sthen'ochire. An apparatus designed 
for increasing the strength and dexterity 
of the hands and fingers of players on 

keyboard instr s. 

Sticca'do, Sticca'to (It.) Xylophone. 
Sticker. See Organ. 
Stie^fel (Ger.) Boot (of a reed-pipe). 
Stid (Ger.) Stem ; neck (of violin.) 
Stil (Ger. }. Sti'le or Sti'lo (It) Style. 
Stiirgedackt fGer.)Asoft^otted stopped 
organ-register. 



Stim'me (Ger.) i. Voice — 2. Part ; 
mitder Stimme, coUa parte. — 3. Organ- 
Stop (generally in compounds). — ^4. 
Soundposl ... .V//;// //f'//", the attack 
of a vocal tone. . . Sli mm' bander, vocal 
cords. . . StimtH^hildung, training or de- 
velopment of the voice. . . Stimm'bruch, 
breaking of the voice, mutation... 
SHmm'Jttek, part-book. . . Stim'mm, to 
tune ; to voice fan or^^an). . . Sti m' incr^ 
(ii) tuner; drone (of bagpipe)... 
SHmm'flofe, pitch-pipe. . . SUmm' fUk- 
rer, leader in a chorus. .. -VZ/ww fii/i- 
rungt leading of the parts. .. 
gabfl, tuning-fork. . • Stimn^kammer^ 
tuning - hammer. . . Stinini'holz, -Iiol:- 
clun^ soundpost. . . 5// w//;7/<;r«, tuning- 
cone. . . SHmn^keil, tuning - wedge . . . 
Stiinm' kriicke, tuning-wire. . . Slinnn'- 
mittel, vocal powers, capacity. . . Siimm'- 
Pfeife, pitch-pipe. . .Siintrn^ritte, ^tA.'- 
X\s. . . Sfiinm'sti>< k, soundpost (violin); 
wrest-plank (pfte.) . • . Siim m'umfatig, 
compass of the rtnot. . .SHm'mmig^ 
{a) tuning ; accordatura ; U') pitch ; 
StimmuHg halt^ntio keep^ in tune; {c) a 
mood, frame of mind ; Sttm'mungsbi/d^ 
a ** mood-picture ", short characteristic 
piece. . . Stimm'werkzcugc. vocal organs. 

Stinguen'do (It.) Dying away. 
Stiracchia'to, Stira'to (It.) Dragging;, 
retarding the tempo. 

Stock (Ger.) Bundle of 30 strings. 

Stock'chen des Harses (Ger.) "Heel" 

oi violin, etc. 

Stodc'fagott (Ger.) Same as Raekttt^ 

. . Stock'jiote, same as Czakan. 

Stol'len (Ger.) Strophe, 
Stonan'te (\[.) Dissonant. 
Stone-harmonicon. See Lapideon. 

Stop (;;f«w). I. {QvK. Register zu g ; ¥r. 

rt-gistrc; It. real's tro?) That part of 

the organ-mechanism controlling the 
admission of wind to the grooves be- 

neath the pipes. — 2, ((^er. Regis' ter; 
Yt. Jcu d^orgue{s); It. ngi'stro.) A set 
or TOW of organ-pipes of like character, 

arranged in graduated succession. 
These are called sj>eaking ox sounding 
stops; tliey are classed as Fine-work 

(having tluc-pipes), and /u-od-ioork, 

(having reed-pipes) ; the flue-work has 
. . -t...... ....... t.. t ,\ r*- ' f*..t 
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stops having flue-pipes of a scale too 
broiul or too narrow to produce the 

diapason-tone, ti :,;. iliri with such stop- 
ped pipes as have chimneys, and all 3- 
or 4^ided wooden pipes ... Gw//*-/*" 
stop, one having at least one pipe for 
each key of the keyboard to which it 
belongs. . . Comptmndstop, see Mixture- 
stop. . .Dividc'l stop, one in which the 
lower half of its register is controlled by 
a different stop-knob from the upper, 
and generally bears a different name. . . 
J^ltU'Stcp^ one composed of flue-pipes. 
. .FpunibHm'Stop, one of noruuil S-toot 
yiich.. . .Hal/'Stop, imompUte or im- 
perfect stop, one producing (approxi- 
mately) half the tones called for by the 
full scale of its xcaxiM^. . .Mechanical 
stopy one not having a set of pipes, but 
governing some mechanical device ; 
such are the couplers, tremulant, bell- 
signal, and the X\^^. . .Mixture-stop, 
one with 2 or more ranks of pipes, thus 
producing more than one tone for each 
key (as the Mixture, Carilion, Cormf, 
Cymbal). . .Mutation-stop, one produc- 
ing tones a major 3rd or perfect 5th 
(or a higher octave of either) above 
the 8' stops (as the Tierce, Tivelfth, 
Quint) ... Partial stop^ see Half'Stcp.. 
y Pedal- stop, a stop on the pedal... 
Kted-stop, one composed of reed-pipes. 
.■^Sola-stitp, any organ-stop adapted for 
the production of characteristic nu-lodic 
effects, whether on the solo organ or 
not* . . Sounding or speaking stop, a stop 
' proper, having pipes and producing 
t musical tones. — 3. On a violin, etc., 
pressure of a finger on a string, to vary 
its pitch ; a double-stop is \\'hen 2 or 
more strings are so pressed and sound- 
ed simultaneously ; — on wind-instr.s 
with finger-holes, the closing of a hole 
by the finger or a key, to alter the 
pitch ; — on wind-instr.s of the trumpet 
family, the partial closing of the bell by 
inserting the hand, thus raising the pitch 
and modif3ring the quality of the tone. 

Stop (verb). To vary the pitch of instr.s 
as described under 5 above... 



Stoss'zeichen (Ger.) Staccato-mark. 

Straccicalan'do (It) Babblmg, prat* 

tling. 

Strain. In general, a song, tune, air, 

melody ; nls ., some well-defined pas- 
sage iu or part of a piece. — Technically, 
a period, sentence, or short division of 

a composition ; a motive or theme. 

Strascican'do (It.) Dragging, drawl- 
ing. {Msostrascimu^da^ stras€inand0 
r arco, drawing the bow go as to bind 

the tones.) 

Strathspey. An animated Scotch dance, 
somewhat slower than the reel, and IHee 

it in 4-4 time, but progressing in dot- 
ted eighth-notes alternating with i6ths, 
the latter frequently preceding the for« 
mer, then producing tlie peculiar jerky 
rhythm of the Scotch snap. 

Stravagan'te (It.) Extravagant, eccen- 
tric, fantastical. 

Stravagan'za (It.) An extravagaasa. 

Straw-fiddle. See Strohfiedel. 

Strei'chen (Ger.) x. To bow (draw tiie 
bow across).—^. To cut (as a scene fai 

an op^ra). . . Sirei'chcnd (Crer.; lit. 
"drawing las a bow]"), the quality of 
tone called hi EngHsh stringy (opp. 
to rct-dy, ^ftnty, etc.) . . . StreichenJe 
Regis' ter^ in the organ, stops with string- 
tone . . . StnkhfinstmmmU^ bow-instr.s. 
. . Streich'orchester^ string-orchestra, 
' ' the strings "... Utreich' auartett^ 'trio, 
string-quartet, Aldo, . JstrdeJ^Mither^ 
bow-zither. 

Streng (Ger.) Strict, severe. (Also 

adt'erb.) 

Stre'pito (It.) Noise. . . Strepitosamen - 
u\ St) t'pito'so, in a noisy, boisterous, 

impetuous style. 

Stretch. On a keyboard or fingerboard, 
a wide interval whose tones are to be 
taken simultaneously by the fingers of 

one hand. 

Stret'ta, commonly Stret'tO (It.; Fr. 
strette; Ger. Eng'fiihrung.) *' Nar- 
row, drawn together", i. A division 
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Strette (Fr.) Si ret to. .. A', magistrede^ 
same as St re (to times tr ale, 

Stricb (Ger.) 1. Stroke; Strich'art^ 
Bowingr s. — 3. A line, dash, or stroke. 

—3. A "cut". 

Striden'te (It.; " noisy," " harsh".) In 
pfte. -playing, equiv. to martellato 
(comp. Beethoven, 76, Vsr. VI). 

Striai;. (Ger. SaiUe; Fr. conie; It. cor*- 
</«.) The materials chiefly used for 
manufacturing mtisical strings are gut 

(entrails of lambs and sheep), cast 
steel (drawn out for piano-strings, etc.), 
stiver (mostly for coverings or winding 
spirally around a cere — steel wire or 
silk cord — to make the string thicker 
and heavier in proportion to its length, 
xind consequently lieepor-toned), and 
stik (as a core in covered strings, es- 
pecially for the jruitar and nther). Cop- 
per and brass arc also employed. . . The 
Strings^ technical term for the string- 
group in the orchestra. . .First string, 
the highest o{ a set. . .O/rf: string, one 
not stopped or shortened. . .i^tVWr 
string-, one covered with silver wire. . . 
Soprano string, the chanterelle. 

Stringed instruments. (Ger. Sai'ten- 
instruniente; Fr, instrmnents <i cordes; 
It stromei^H da eor'da.) All musical 
in«5tr.s whose tones are produced by 
strings, whether struck, plucked, or 
bowwL See Instrumtnis. 

StringenMo (It.) Hastening, accelerat- 
ing the movement, usually suddenly 
and rapidly, with a crescendo. 

String>^;aiige. A gauge for measuring 

the thickness of strings. 

String-organ. A keyboard ^'^<tr.. pro- 
videti with a series of free reeds con- 
nected bf rods with ordinary piano- 
.strings of corresponding^ pitch, which 
are sympathetically atlected by the vi- 
brations of the reeds. The tone is pure 
and sweet, the instr. combining in a de- 
gree the qualities of the harmonium 
and pfte>— Also compare art. Saite$ufr- 

Strtn0>--ouarttt. A quartet for 1st and 



These are the most usual combinations, 
which may be variously extended to 
form string-sextets, septets, etc.— 2. 
The string-group in the orchestra, when 
considered as composed of (i) ist and 
(2) 2nd violins, (3) violas, (4) 'cellos, 
and (5) double-basses ; called string- 
quartet when considered as composed 
of (i) violins, (2) violas, (3) cellos, and 
(4) dottble'baases. 
Stringy. Ilnvinjr the quality of tone 
("string-tone ) peculiar to bow-instr.s. 

Striscian'do (It.) Gliding, smooth, 
legato. 

Stro'fa(It.) Strophe. 

Stroh'bass (Ger.) The deep, husky 
tone of the lower chest-register (male 
voice) produced by forcing the breath 

betwecti the vocal chords when the 
latter, tiiough brought near together, 
are in a state of rduation. ,.Stre/^^t^ 

the xylophone. 

Stroke. The sweep (fall and rise) of a 
digital or pedal. 

Stnmibetta're (It.) To sound n trum- 
pet . . . Strombettie're, trumpeter. 

Stromenta'to (It.) Instrumented. 

Stromen^to (It.) Instrument. . .i". da 
arco, bow-instr. ,,S.da eorda, stringed 
instrument ... 5. da fia^ to {di vento), 
wind-instr. . .S. da ta'sto, krj^board in- 
str. . . S. di le^gno, wooden instr. . . S. 
di metaPh^ meul in^. 

Stro'phe. (Ck., " a turning round".") i. 
In the Greek drama, the song of the 
chorus when turning from right to left, 
the antis'tropke being what was sung 
when turning from left to right, the 
ep'ode then following. — 2. A recurrent 
group of lines in a poem, arranged ac- 
cording to a fixed metrical system or 
plan ; equivalent to sUtnta In modern 
poetry. — 3. The former of two such 
groups, the latter then being called the 
anHstrophe (see above). . .The Strophe, 
Antistrophe, and T'pode of the Greek 
tragic chorus and Pindar's odes, closely 
correspond to the s St«Ue» and tile 
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Forl'M-'udtun.:, diatonic OC OOnjanct 

(" stcpwise' j prog^ression. 

Stumm (Cier.) Dumb. . . Stum'mes Kia- 
vUy^ dumb piano. . .Stumfme P/d'/e, 
dummy pipe. . . Stwu^mes Regi/ter^ 

niechanica! stop. 

Stiir misch ^Lier., "stormy ".) Impetu- 
ous, passionate. (Also adverb.) 

StUr'ze (Ger.) Bell (of wind-instr.si. . . 
Sttir'ze in die JJohfe^ "turn the bell 
upwards !" 

Stuttj^urt pitch. That proposed by 

Schcibler at the -4- : to make 

Stuttgart Congress m a — : 400 vi~ 
in 1834, the ^ b rations 

per second at a temperature of 69" 
Fahrenheit. (Comp. J'id /i, Ai<solii/c\) 

Stutz'flugel (Ger.) Boudoir grand, 
baby" grand (pfte.) 

Sb (It.) On, upon ; by, near.. .Arco in 

su, lip-Jvnv. 
Suabe flute. A sweet-toned organ-stop. 

Sua^e (It) See Soanr. ..Suaviia\ con, 

suavely, sweetly. 
Sub (Lat.) Under. 

Subbass^ Subbour'don. An organ- 
stop of 16 or 32-foot pitch, generally 
on the pedal and stopped. 

Subcantor. A deputy cantor or precen- 
tor, supplying the place of his chief in 
the latter' s absence. Also Stucentor. 

Sttbdiftpanle. In medieval music, the 
fifth below a given tone. 

Subdom'inant. The under-dominant, 
i. e. the tone below the dominant in a 
diatonic scale ; the 4th degree. 

Subitamen'te, SuTiito (It.) Suddenly, 
quickly. .. J^W/i nt/nto (abbr. V. S.), 
turn over quickly . . .p suHto (after /), 
an abrupt [change to] fiam^ without 

gradation. 

Snbject. (Ger. Subjekt' ; Fr. sujet; It. 
s^ffto.) A melodic phrase or motive 

on which a romposition or movement is 
founded ; a theme ; opp. to ansiv(r. 
(Also antecedent, dtix^ gmda^ prt^sta^ 

etc . ) — < ' < ' m j> ri r f So ^^^ctto. 

Sttbme'diaat. The third scale-tone below 
the tonic ; 1^ 6th decree. 



damental or principle ; the triads on the 
2nd, 3rd, 6th, and 7th degrees, and all 
diords of the seventh but the domiiuint 

chord. 

Subprincipal. A subbass (pedal-) stop 
of 32-foot pitch, of the open diapason 
class. 

Subsemifii'sa (Lat.) A 32nd-note(medie> 

val). 

Subsemitone. The subtonic, or lead- 
ing-tone (Lat. subsemito' nium modi). 

Substitntion. In contrapuntal progress 

sion, the resolution (or preparation) of 
a dissonance by substituting, for the 
proper tone of reaolutioii (preparation), 
its higher or lower octave in some other 

jiart. 

Substitution (Fr.) Change of tingers. 
Subtonic. The leading-note. 

Succentor (Lat.) A subcantor; also» 

the siiijjer of a lower or bass part. 

Succession. 1. Progression. — 2. Se* 
quenoe. 

SiiflUlte(Ger.) See Sj^u, 
Sufi'oca'to (It., suffocated".) Damped, 

mulHcd. 

Su'gli, Su'i (It.) On the (comp. Sul). 

Suite (Fr.) A cyclicalinstrumental com- 

fKJsition consisting of a set or series 
of pieces in various idealized dance- 
forms. It originated, pmumably, in 
the practice of the town-bands, during 
the later middle ages, of stringing to- 
gether a succession of dance-tunes, dif- 
fering in character and form but alike 
in key. These are the characteristic 
features of the old Suite, which was 
taken up in the 17th century by com- 
posers as a form of clavier-composition 
under the name of Partie or Partita, 
The extension of the primitive forms, 
naturally resulting from instrumental 
treatment at the hands of Italian and 
German musicians, was cut short by 
Couperin (1668-1733), who in many 
respects served Bach as a model ; the 
Kammersuiten of the latter mark the 
culmination of the old suite-form. — The 
earlier artistic Suites have 4 principal 
movements or divisions: The AUe- 
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former. — The modern orclwslral Suite 
can hardly be called a revival of the old 
form, as the separate movements are 
not necessarily or generally in dance- 
form, nor do they Ikeep to one key ; it 
mure nearly resembles the Divertimen- 
to^ both in character and fonn. 

SuiTez (Fr., " follow".) Same as Colla 
parte. — Also, "continue," **goon" (i. 
e., in like manner); simiU» 

Snjet(Fr.) Subject. 

Sol, tuir, sul'la, suHe (It ) On the, 

near the (all contractions of su, on, 
with the dehnite article ) . . . Sulla cor da 
La, on the ^-string. . . Sulla tastie'ra, 
nearer by the fingerboard. . . Sul pon- 
ticeflo, near the bridge (see Potiticello). 

Summational tone. See Acoustics, §3, l>. 

Soom^'re (It.) Same as Stmare. . . Swn- 
tfVa, see Sonata ... Suo'n,\ sound, 
tone ; suoni arnu/nici, harmonics, 
flageolet-tones* 

Soper (Lat.) Above, over. 

Sttperdomiiuuit. The 6th degree of any 

major or minor scale. 

Superflttous. (Jr. super/u.) SeeAu^- 
mmUd, 

Supe'rins (Lat) Formerly, the highest 

part. 

Superoctave. i. An Ofgan-stop pitched 
3 octaves higher than the alapasons 

(i. e. of 2-foot pitch). — 2. An organ- 
coupler bringing into action keys an oc- 
tave above those struck, either on the 
same manual or another. — 3. The octave 

above a given tone. 

Supertonic. The and degree of a dia- 
tonic scale. 
Snpplichtt'vole, Sopplichevolmen^te 

(It.) In a style expressive of supplica- 
tion, entreaty, pleading. 

Support. An accompaniment, or sub- 
ordinate part. 

Supposed bass. See Buss. 

Sur (Fr.) On, upon, over....S'Mr une 

eorde^ see Supra ut$a corda, 
SwaboiMtaiit (Fr.) See ^ote (Fr.) 

Snraigu, -e (Fr.) Superacute. 
Surdeli'na (It.) See Sourdeline. 



nance caused \xf suspending (holding 

back) a tone or some tones of a chord 
while the other tones progress ; the 
dissonance of a seventh or second, 
occurring immediately before a chord 
which would have entered entire were 
it not for Htut suspension ; e. g. 




— Double (triple) suspension, one in 

which 2 (3) tones are suspended. — The 
suspended tone itself is also termed a 
suspension. 

Suspi'rium (Lat.) A quarter-rest; in 
mensurable notation, a minim-rest. 

Siiss (Ger.) Sweet(ly). 

Sustain. To hold during the full time- 
value (of notes) ; specifically, to per- 
form in sostenuto or legato style. . . Sus- 
tained note, see Organ-point, — Sustain- 
ing-pedal, see PetUil, 

Sus-tonique (Fr.) Sapertonic. (Also 

Suloniqi4e.) 

SusurranMo, Susurran'te (It.) In a 
wliispering, mnfmurous tone. 

Sveglia'to (It) Lively, animated, 

brisk. 

Sverto (It.) Light, nimble. 

Swell. I. In the organ, a contrivance 

for producing a crescendo and diminu- 
endo. By enclosing a partial organ 
(swell-organ) in a box, the front of 
which could be opened or shut at will, 
this end was attained. In the modern 
(so^»lled Venetian) swell the front of 
the swell-box is composed of movable 
parallel shutters (swell-blinds); when 
these shutters are horizontal, they are 
usually opened by a lever (swell-pedal) 
worked by the organist's right foot, and 
close automaticadly when the lever is 
released (but oomp. Balance swell- 
pedal); when verttesi, they are closed 
by a spring. — ^Formnly other devices 
were employed, notably the nag's-head 
swells a single broad shutter in front of ' o 
an echo-organ, to t)e raised or lowered. 
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sweU-orjjan, generally the one next 
above the great-organ manual. . . Swell- 
organ (Ger. [compare Oherwerk\ ; Fr. 
claTj'er de r^cit; It o^ '^ano d'espres- 
sion^j, see Swell i, and Organ. (In 
Ofgan-music abbr. Sw.^ or SwelL) 
Syl'be (Ger.) Syllable. 

Syllabic melody. One each tone of 
which is sung to a separate syllable 
(Ger. silla'biscker dsang; Fr. chant 
v!!.hique)\ opp. to Slurred melody. 

Syilable-iuune. A syllable taken as the 
name of a note or tone, as Do for C; 

opp. to Lettcr-nai)it\ 

Sympathetic string. A string (e. g. 
the octave-strings stretched over the 
unisons in Rliithner's "aliquot grands") 
adjusted so as to be affected by the vi- 
brations of other strings or resonant 
bodies, and not by beingr itself Struck, 
plucked, or bowed. 

Symphone'ta (Lat.) Polyphony, poly- 
phonic writing. 

Symphom'a(Gk. andLat.) i. In Greek 
music, a consonance. — 2. (Medieval.) 
A name formerly applied to various 
difTerentinstr.s, as the hurdy-gurdy and 
virginal. — 3. A symphony. 

SymphOfl'iC. (Ger. sympho'nisch: Fr. 
symphoniqur; It. sin/o'nieo.) Relating 
or pertaining to a symphony. . ..^/n- 
pkoniepoem (Ger. sympfu/nische Dtek'- 
tun^; Fr. pohmt symphomque)^ an Or- 
chestral composition allied, both in 
its length and in the power and variety 
of its instrumentation, to the sym- 
phony; but radically differing from 
the latter by discarding the ortiiodox 
form (division into the regular move- 
ments), and in being directly based on 
and receiving its inspiraticni from a 
/r. (the poem; i. c.,it is conceived 

as an iostrumeatal- poem, depicting 
events, scenes, or moods like a word- 

pocm). This "fairest flower" of pro- 

« ram-music can necessarily have no 
xed form, but its continuous (low is 
moulded into a sort of unity by the 
repetition of the same theme variously 
modified and transformed. 
Symphonie (Fr.) i. Symphony.— 2. 
Harmony, euphony. — 3, An instrumen- 
tal accomp. — 4. The string-group in 
the orchestra. — 5. Orchestra. 



Sympho'nion. t .\ pfte. combined 
with an organ tlute-stop, inv. in 1839 
by Fr. Kaufmann <tf Dresden. — 2. A 

music-box, ronsi'^tinpr e>;se!i»!;i!ty of a 
graduatcu comu-liivc !>encs of steel 
teeth, and a thin Hat metallic disk 
caused to rotate by clockwork, and in 
which the notes are punched in such a 
manner that short tongues of metal 
pro'ect from the lower side of the disk ; 
in rotating over the steel teeth, these 
tongues engage a series of small wheels 
furnished with projectinp; <^t"ds, wliioh 
twang the teeth in the same way as the 
studs on tlie cylindi r of the ordinary 
Swiss music-box. The instr.s are made 
in ail sizes, and as the note-disks are 
interchangeable, the repertory is limited 
only by their number (now several 

thousand ). 

Symphoniste ^Fr.) i. A composer. — 2. 
A symphony-writer. — ^3. A member of 
a sympnony'Orcliestra. 

Sym'phony. (Ger. Symphoni/ , Sin- 
Joni/ ^ it. sinfoni'a; Fr. symphonic; 
from the Gk. symphoni'a, '* conso- 
nance", i. e. consonant interval.) I. 
A form of instrumental composition de- 
veloped from the Overture (q. i.), the 
3 divisions of which latter were separ- 
ated towards the middle of the lith 
century, by composers writing purely 
orchestral pieces, into 3 distinct move- 
ments ; the 4th (the Minuet) being in- 
troduced by Haydn, who thus consum- 
mated the modern 4-movement form. 
This form is identical with that of the 
Sonata (comp. Form). For the Minuet, 
Beethoven substituted the Scherzo, 
which since then has been the typical 
form of the 3rd movement. Haydn 
also transferred the " first-movement" 
form of the '^on ita to the symphony, 
and utilized the individual timbres of 
the various instr.s for contrasts in or- 
chestration ; the perfection of instru- 
mental individualizaliuii is the work of 
Mozart and Beethoven, and the latter 
enlarged the symphony-orchestra to its 
modern status (comp. Orchestra). The 
usual plan of the S3mipiiony i^ now I 
(.4//e';'n» [in first-movement form, often 
with a slow introductory division]) ; 11 CjOOglc 
{.4dagio)\ III {Scherzo)\ IV {Al!^i,-r<r 
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Syn'copatc. To efface or shift the accent 
of a tone or chord falling on a naturally 
strong beat, by tying it over from the 
preceding weak beat ; a tone or chord 
so robbed of its accent is termed ryn<»- 
pated. 

Syncopa'tion. <G«r. Syn'k^e; Ft. svm- 

cope; It. sin'copc.^ The tying of a 
weak beat to the following strong beat, 
effacing the accent naturally falling on 
the latter and in most ca-^cs shifting it 
to the (naturally unaccented) weak beat. 
Syncopation may take place in one, 
several, or all parts ; in the first two 
cases as an anticipation, a suspension, 
or a resolution of either (as a resolution 
the accent is weake'^t, or quite elided, 

n'cularly when concluding a |)hrase) ; 
e third case, or in anticipation, the 
accent is apt to have a sf^rmtub char- 
acter. 

Synem'menon. See Greek music, 

SynHcope (Ger.) Syncopation... Skw- 
lUpi/reHt to syncopate. 

Synonyme (Fr.) Same as Homophone, 
which latter term is more correct. 

SyntOQ^ic comma. See Comma, 

Syntoaotjd^ML Same as Hyp^ydian 

(see Mode). 

Syringe (Fr.) Syrinx. 

Syr'inx. See J\i>tiL ait pipr ^-. 

System, i. A number of staves braced 
together for writings out a full score. . . 

3. (Ger.) See Liniensystem. 

Syste'ma i. (Ok.) In Greek music, 
a comparativdy wide interval filled out 

by intermediate tones ; e. g. a tetra- 
chord.— 3. (Lat,) The suff.— 3. The 
series of tones constituting a beza- 
chord. 

Systtoe (Fr.) i. The whole ranpe of 
musical tones. — 3. The compass of any 
given iostr. 

Syzy^'a (Lat.) A chord ; specif;< mIIv, 
a triad... .S". compo'sita, triad with 
doubled tone. . . .9. perfec'ta, triad. . . 
5". propin'qtMy chord in close harmony. 
,/S* re mo ta, chord in open harmony. 
. . iSl sim'plex, the simple triad witiiout 
doubled tones. 

T. 



Tabftllo (It) ■ See Timpano. 

Tab'lattire. t. fCer. Tahulaiur' .) The 
rules and regulations for the poetry and 
song of the Meistersinger. — 2. (Ger. 
Tabu!atur' ; Fr. tnblature; It. intai-rfa- 
tu'ra.) An obsolete system of musical 
notation employed chiefly for the lute, 
viol, anJ orj^^an, and most in vogue 
from the 15th century till early in the 
iSth. — The organ-tabhhtre (also called 
Gcrvia/i /.) used for keyboard instr.s 
was a system of alphabetical notation 
based on the division of the mus. scale 
into the octaves C II (= B), c — h 
(= b)^ etc.; the melody (highest part) 
was often noted on a staff, the accom- 
panying chonls being expressed by ver- 
tical rows of letters. In the luU'tabla- 
tures (excepting the German) the tones 
were represented by letters {French or 
EngUsh /.) or numerals (earlier Italian 
/.) Indkating the frets at which the 
strings were to be stopped, and were 
written on the lines or in the spaces of 
a kind of staff, s^d lines or spaces 
showing the number of strings on the 
instrument. The pitch of the tones 
represented by the letters or figures 
would therefore vary with the size of 
the lute, and was not a stafl-notatioa in 
the modem sense. — Three leading fea- 
tures were common to nearly all systems 
of tablature: (i) The vertical disposi- 
tion of the clutfacters representing one 
chord ; (3) ihe use of bars to divide the 
measures ; (3) a system of signs for 
marking the time- value of the tones 
called for by letters or figures (or of 
the corresponding rests), these signs 
being written either above or below the 
latter, and signifying: 



Note- Rest- 
Stgna. Signs. 

I 1 



Time- Value. 

Brevis ( bi ) 
Semibrevis ( <9 ) 

Minima (J) 

Semiminima 

Fusa (J^) 
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or ~|~}~} ~. ArMtraxy irariatioos from 
these general rules were, however, of 
frequent occurrence. — A new develop- 
ment of tablature is the Tonic SoUfa 
qrstemol noutkm. 

Table (Fr.) Soundboanl ; bdly. (Also 
tablt <fharmmi£,). . . TabU dessous^ 
back. 

Tabl«*fliuic. See Tafetmunk, 

Tmbor. A small dram, like a tambour^ 

ine without jingles ; formerly much 
used by pipers, who beat the tabor with 
the right hand as an accompaniment to 

a flageolet or pipe manipulated by the 
left . I'aboret, Tnl'ret, a j^mall tabor. 

Tab^ulature. Sec iabiaturc. 
Ta'^cciitCLat.) "Arosilenr. See Taett. 

Ta'cet (Lat ), Ta'ce or T*'ci (It) ** Is 

silent"; signifies that an instrumental 
or vocal part so mariced is omitted dur- 
ing the movement or number in ques- 
tion. 

Tac'tns (Lat) A b«at.— In medieval 
muric its time-value was styled tactus 
major when it marked a breve to a 
measure, and ia<tm mmar whena semi- 
breve. 

Ta'felklavier (Get.) A square pfte.— 
Also la'felfdrmiges Klavirr . . . Ta' fcl- 
mmik, ''table-music"; {a) music per- 
formed during^ repasts; (^) music so 
printed that several performers, sitting 
around a square table, could read their 
several parts from the same book. See 
Part-book. 

Tail. Same as Stem... Tailpiece. (Ger. 
Sat' ten halter ; Fr. cordier, aueue.) 
In the violin, etc., the piece ot wood 
(usually ebony) to wliich the strings are 
attached behind the bridge. 

Tallle ( Fr.) Tenor voice (now used only 

for church -music ; otherwise tr'nor). 
Also, the tenor violin . . . Taille de baS' 
soHy same as Obe^ da ttuda, 

T*kt (Ger.) I. A beat. — 2. A measure. 

— 3. Time Takt'acceni , measure- 
accent, primary accent. .. 7 i/X'/'ar/, 
time, measure, rhythm . . Takt'erstick- 

ufi;'^ syncopition . . . Tai-t' fac/i , a space. 
.. J'akl'fi-st, steady in time. . . lakl'- 

flied, measure-note. .. 7rt <•/'// /.'.V;/, to 
eeptime ; keeping time. . . Tak'tiereit, 
to bcut time... I'ak' tierstab a hatnn. 



baton . . . Takfstrifk, a bar . . . TaU^- 

teily beat, count ; gutcr Taktial, strong' 
beat; schUchter Taktteil^ weak beat. 
, . Takfwruiekttungf Takfteictun^ 
time-signature . . . Ein Tail « vorlur' 
zwei one measure like two before 
same as Doppto mavimttUo.. . ./jm 7*ai/, 
a tempo. 

Talon (Fr. ■• heel"). I. Nut (of the 
bow.>--2. In pedal-plaving, heel; 
abbr. / (compare Pointe 2),—Talm de 
la manche (in the violin, etc.)» heel (end 

of neck joining the body). 

Tambour (Fr.) i. A drum. — 2. A 
drummer (also C'er.) — Tantl>ouf chra- 
mafiifUt, see Timhalarion . . . 7'. 
bas(/ue, tambourine. . . T. rou/ante, the 
loi^ dram. 

Tftmbou'ra, Tambu'ra. An Oriental 

instr. of the lute kind, having a round 
body, fretted fingerboard, and 3 or 4 
brings. 

Tiunboilrin (Fr.) I. .\ sort of tabor. 
— 2. A French peasants' dance, in 2-4 
time and lively tempo, often accomp. 
by the tambourin and gctl»u6et (tabor 

and pipe). 

Tambourine'. (Ger. Tamburin'\ Fr. 
Utmhour de basque; It. tambuH'no^ 

A small drum played by striking it with 
the right hand, consisting of a shallow 
circular hoop of wood or metal with 

one head of parchment ; in apertures 
made around the hoop are fastened sev- 
eral pairs of loose metallic plates, 
called from the noi-t: i'l' \ jn 1- 
duce. Used principally in Spain and 
southern France as an accomp. todanc* 
ing ; occasionally employed in the (op- 
eratic) (^r rhe rra. In tambourine-mu- 

sic, notes with wavy stems ^ ^ ^call 

for the rollj- notes with short vertical 

strokes over them i» il lor the 

»• • III 

jtffgr^es, 
Tamburel'Io (It.) Tabor. 

Tamburi'no (It.) 1, A drummer. — 2. 

Tambourine. 

Tunbu'ro (It.) Side-drum... TliiwiM- 
rp'/:,\ the big drom, bass drum (also 

Cassa grande). 
Tamis (Fr.) Pipe-rack (organ). ' Google 

Tam-tam. i. a i^ong.— 2. A Hindu 
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Tangent. (G«r. Tangen'tc.) In the 
clavichord, a brass wedge fixed in the 
jack on the rear end of a key ; on de- 
pressing^ the key, the tangent struck and 
rubbed across the string, and remained 
bearing on it until the finger was lifted, 
thus both producing the tone and fixing 
its pxlch. .. Tan i^t-n'hnfl ft r ! (ner 1, a 
clavichord i>iiaped like a grand piano. 

Tanti'ao (It.) A Uttle ; very little. 

Tan'to. (It.) As much, so much ; too 
(much); allegro non tanto^ not too fubt 
(here equiv. to troppti); a tanhf possi*- 
bile, as much as possible. 

Tans (Ger.) A dance. . . Tanz'lieder, 
dance-songs ; Tan^sUicke^ dance-tunes 
(instrumental); the former were the 
original form of dance-music ( Tnnz'- 
musik), the latter being at first mere im- 
itations of them. (Comp. Form II, 3.) 

Taranteria (It.), Tarentdle (Fr.) A 
dance of southern Italy, in 6-8 time, 
the rate of speed gradually increasing, 
and the mode alternathig irrej^tilarly 
between major and minor. — In modern 
music, an instrumental piece in 3-8 or 
6-8 time, very rapid tempo (/frr/i>)| and 
bold and brilliant style. 

Tardanten'^te (It.) Slowly, lingeringly. 
. . Tardan'do, Tarda' to, see Ritardan- 
do... Ta>-'dr\ ^\c\\\\ linjjertng'. 

Tartini's tone. \ differential tone 
(comp. Acoustics). 

Tasch'^engeige (Ger.) A kit. 

Tasaeau(Fr.; GnuIItrz.) The "mould " 
on which ribs and blocks of a violin are 
set up. 

Tastator' (Ger), Tastatu'ra (It.) 
Keylxnrd, fingerboard. 

Tas'te (Ger.) Key (digital or pedal). . . 

Ta/tenstdbchen, fret. (The usual term, 

Bund, means literally the space hitween 

two /rets.) 
Tastie'ra (It.) Keyboard; fingerboard. 

. . Sulla i, , near the hngerixkard (di- 

rection in violin-playi^). 

Ta'sto (It.) I. Key (digital).— 2. 
Fret. — 3. Touch. — 4. Fingerboard ; 
sul tasto, same as sulta tastier a. . . 
Tastosolo (abbr. /. s.), ** one key alone"; 
a direction in thorough-bass, signifying 
that the bass part is to be played, either 
as written or in octaves, ifdthout diords 



Tech'nic, Technique'. (Ger. Tech'nik.) 
All that relates to the purely mechani- 
cal part of vocal or instrumental per- 
formance. — In some German works 
treating on pfte. -technique, a di^^tinc- 
tion is made between ^lecha nik ^ihe 
merely mechanical drill of fingers and 
wrivt, apart from its application in plny- 
iug;, and Technik (the acquired sliill 
and dezteri^ in actual performance). 

Tech'nicon. A finger-gymnasium, t»r 
apparatus for training and strengthen- 
ing the hands and fingers of players on 
keyboard instr.s ; inv. in 1889 by J. 
15rotherhood of Montreal, Canada. 

Techniphone. Earlier name of the (im- 
proved) Virgil Practice-Clavier (q. v.) 

Tede'sC0,-a i Tt.) German. . /,■- 
desca^ in the German style ; " the term 
' ledesca says Billow, has reference to 
waltz-rhythm, and invites changes of 
time". [Quoted from Grove.]. ..Zim 
tedtsea^ hurdy-gurdy. 

Te deuin. See Ambr«siem Hymn, 

Teil (Ger.) A part. . . TritiSne^ partial 

tones. 

Telephone-harp. An instr. so connect- 
ed with a tdepbone as to render music 
performed at a distance audible to an 

audience. 

Telltale. The irind-gauge of an organ. 

Te'nia (It.) Theme. 

Temperament. (Ger. Trmperatur* ; 
Fr. temperament; It. temperoftun'to.) 
A compromise between the acoustic 
purity of theoretically exact intervals, 
and the liarmonic discrepancies arising 
from their practical emplojonent. — ^E. 
g. , taking the tone as a starting-point, 
and ascending by quint-strides through 
a series of la perfect fifths (C. . .Bif,), 
we reach a tone (B^ which, on instr.s 
of fixed intonation (like the pfte.), is 
identical in pitch with the sixth octave 
of C'(^*), but which, as an acoustic in- 
terval, is by '*/7 8 higher than A A 
similar result is obtained by descending 
through 12 fifths to which proves 
to be lower by 1% than the corre- 
spondingf lower octave of C. Now, by 
setting C = J!% = Z^t?, and equally dis- 
tributing;^ the deviation ^^SLvnongt^^t 
12 quint-tones in either series, i. q. by 
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fhe major tierce below C, lus the ratio 

4:5; the tone (f'C, as turcf of tht 
tierce of C, has 25 ; 32 ; that is, G% is 
by = I ^ H lower than A^.^M 
it be attempted, as formerly, to take 
note of and employ in practice even 
only the most noticeable of the differ- 
ent shades of intonation (e. g. by build- 
ing keyboards with separate keys for 
4% and </t7. d% and ^, etc., etc.), the 
tones in each octave of our keyboard 
instr.s would evidently have to be 
greatly increased in number beyond the 
ordinary chromatic scale of 12 degrees. 
However, a perfect hfth ('/,) differs 
from a tempered one by only about % 1 \ 
[Helmholtz], an interval close to the 
extreme limit of perceptible differences 
in pitch, and the use of such an inter- 
val instead of a perfect fifth can in very 
few cases be regarded as objectionable. 
In the system of equal temperament 
the series of fifths, instead of going on 
indefinitely, returns to the starting- 
point Cy thus forming a circle, as it 
were ; this progression from end to 
end of the series is odled the CircU of 
Fifths : 




Unequal temperament is a system in 
which the excess in the series of fifths 
is not equally apportioned, some inter- 
vals being purer, and others less pure, 
than in equal temperament. In the 
mean-tone system^ once extensively em- 
ployed, the major thirds were tuned 
true, and divided into two equal tones 
forming a mean between the greater 
and lesser whole tone, hence the term 



discordant effect produced by chords 

containing any of these anomalous in- 

tervals was called the " wolf". 

Tempestosamen te (It.) impetuously, 
passionately ; UmpesUfM^ impetuous. 

impassioned. 

Tempete (Fr., "tempest".) A lively 
dance of modem (Paristan) origin, in 

2-4 time, and danced like a quadrille, 
with some modifications of the steps. 

Tem'po (It.; Ger. Ztit'mass.) i. Rate 
of speed* Movement i. (Compare 

Tempo-marks^ — 2. Time, measure ; 
beat. . .A tempo ^ or tempo prima, return 
to the original tempo. .. 7>m/<7 aUa 
hre'rft, see Breve; a! fa semibrrve, see 

T.ordina'rio. . , Tempo bina'rio^ duple 
time. . . Tempo etnn^mttdo, at a conven- 
ient pace. . . Tempo d^bolt\ weak beat. 

. • Tempo di Ballo^ BoWro, Mintut'to, 
etc., see BaUo, etc. . . Tempo H prima 
par'te, in the tempo of the first part. . . 

Tempo fo/le^ strong heax. . . I'empa 
giu'sto^ see Ciusto. . . Tempo maggio're^ 
same as /. alia breve. . . Tempo mi no're, 

T. ordina'rio^ (a) 4-4 time of 4 beats 
to the measure ; opp. to alia hreve^ 

(^) same mLfrimo. . . Tempo perdu' to, 
irregular, unsteady tempo ... 7m/i^ 
primo, primi/ro, see A tempo, above. 
. . Tempo reggia'to, same as Colla parte. 
. . Tempo ruba' to ^ see Rubato. . . Tempo 
tetna'rio, triple time. . .Visie/so tempo, 
or Lo itcsso tempo, the same tempo; 
indicates, at a change of rbythra, that 
the pace remains the same. (Comp. 
Istesso.). .Senza tempo^ same as a 
piace'rc. 

T empo-mark. (Ger. Tem'pohezeichnung^ 
A word or phrase indicating the pace 

or speed of a movement, and thus 
establishing the absolute time-value of 
the notes. — Generally accepted tempo- 
marks were hardly known before the 
beginning of the 17th century, and 
were us^ sparingly until the i8th. — 
There are 3 classes: (i) indicating a 
steady rate of speed ; (2) indicating 
acceleration ; (3) indicating a slackening 
of the pace. — They do not in them- 
selves indicate a fixed and positive rate 
of speed, but only the general character, Google 
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thermore, ▼arioas qualifying words are 
added (oomp. the several Key-words). 

CLASS I. 
(Indicating a Bteady rate of speed.) 

LMghit'dno, omIio largo 
Lar'go (broad, Maitely) 

Largamen'te 

Larghet'to 
Ora've (heavy, dragging) 
Len'to (alow) 

Adaeis'simo 
Ada'glo (slow, tranquil) 

Adagiet'to 

Andanti'no 
Andan'te (moving, going along) 
rModera'to] 
Allegret'to 
Allegramcn'tc 
Allegro (brisk, lively) [oon 
mo^to, viva'ce] [ai^'to, 
appassiona'to] 
Pn'tto (rapUl) [con fuo'oo. 
velo'cc] 
Prcstit'siino 



Group I. 

General 
fciKnification 
of terms is 

SLOW. 



Group II. 
G«ncral 

■ signification 
of terms is 
FAST. 



CLASS II. 
( I ndkatiog acceleration. ) 
Acceleran'do (gradually accelerating) 

AK^n'doi<»"*'<>«'>'y accelerating, usually 
h."cSSdo°f wUh a crescendo.) 
Dop'pio movimen'to (twice at fast) 
Piti mos'so I (a steady rate of speed, /aster 
Vek/ce } than preceding novemeat) 



CLASS III. 

(Indicating a slackening in speed.) 

Rallentan'do 
Ritardan'do 
Largan'do 
Tardan'do 
Slentan'do 
Strascinan'do 
Ritenu'to 
Me'no mos'so 
Calan'do 
Dcficien'do 
Mancan'do 
MorenMo 
SminucnMo 
Smor/.iii'do 



(gradually growing slower) 



(a <,iRldea drop to a slower rate 
of speed) 



(growing slower and softer) 



Temporiser (Fr.) To play an accomp. 
parte. 

Temps (Fr.) Beat... T. faihle {secon- 
dnir,'), weak beat; /. fort- {sensible), 
strong beat. 

Tempos (Lat., "time".) In medieval 

mtisic, the tempus was simply the tinte- 
valut of the breve (except in case of 



Tn the R. C Church, the lamentations 

(matins and laiuis) sung; especially on 
Good Friday in the Sistine Chapel, 
while the candles burning at the altar 
are t \tinguished one by one. 

Te'nero,-a (It.) Soft, tender, delicate. 
. . Teneramenrte^ ot eon tenerei^ta, 
tenderly, delicately; nearly equiv. to dol- 
ce, but with somewhat more of passion. 

Teneur (I'r.) The canto fermo in a 
choral or hymn-tune. 

Ten'or. (Ger. Tenor' ; Fr. i/nor or 
tailU; It. tern' re,) i. The high nat- 
ural male voice. The Germans dis- 
tinguish 2 classes of tenors, the If el' - 
dentenor (dxAtaalxc tenor), and ly' rise her 
Tenor (lyric tenor) ; 
the compass of the ^ * fe— — 
former is from <r to b^^ U ' 

the voice full and powerful throughout, 
with a barytone timbre ; the range of 
the latter is ^^^-:^=^7i^ 
about from g p ^fL'j: low- 
J to (i -'S) ^ ^ est 

tones usually rather weak, the high tones 
brilliant, and the timbre generally bright 
and pleasinjj. The Italian terms near- 
ly corresponding to the above are (i> 
tew/rt roMsto, tenore di for^sa^ and 
(2) tenore di gn/zta, t. hggie'ro; but 
they are very variously and arbitrarily 
employed. — 2. The part taken by a 
tenor voice ; hence, by transference, a 
prefix to names of instr.s taking parts 
of similar compass, as tenor trombone; 
specifically, the tenor violin (viola). — 3. 
Tenor (from Lat. tenere, to hold), 
originally ' ' a holding, holding fast ", 
was applied to the melody (as the un- 
changing part) of the Gregorian chants 
sung by men, and hence to the high 
male voice. — ^4. In medieval music, 
tenor also sijjnified (<i) a hold ; (/>) 
ambitus (of a mode) ; (<■) the initial 
tone of the KA ( ) V .\E. — Tenor-C, small 
r. . . Tenor-cle/\ see Clef, , . Tenor vio- 
//■«, the viola. 

Teoo're (It.) Tenor \...T. buffo, a 
tenor who sings comic roles. . . T. con- 
tralii'no, alight tenor voice resembling 
the contralto m titnhn>. ..T^di far' mo* 
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Tenoroon'. The ointi da caccia, 

Tenor'tdilfltMl, -seichen (Ger.) Ten- 
or-clef. 

Tenth, ((ler. />(■';//«< .• 1' r. i/i.\/,'r/it- : It. 
tie'cima.) i. An interval of an octave 

plus 3 degrees. — ^. Same as Detima %. 
Tenu, (Fr.) Held, sustained. 

Tenue (Fr.) A sustained tone, or organ- 

point. 

Tenn^o (it., *• held A direc5tion sig- 

nifying (<i) generally, that a tone so 
marked is to t>e susuined for its full 
time>TaIue ; and (4) occasionally, legato. 

..Forte tt-nuto {fft-n.), fcrl;- through- 
out. . . Tenuto-mark^ a short stroke over 
a note, with significatkm as at (a). — 

Tenttte f/f- note implied], [the notes] 

.sustained or hcid. 

Tepidamen'te (lt.j In an even, unim- 
passioned style. 

Teponaz'tli (Aztec.) A species of drum 
still used by the aborigines of Central 
America and Mexico. It consists of a 
section of a log^ (left round in the ruder 
specimens, but carefully squared in the 
more artistic ones) in a horizontal posi- 
tion, from 2 to 5 feet long, Imrflowed 
out on the under side so as to leave the 
ends 3 or 4 inches thick and the top 
part (belly) a few lines tliroi^ ; in the 
belly 2 parallel !nci«;ions are made 
lengthwise, and coiiuectcd by a shorter 
one crosswise, the 3 assuming the shape 
of the letter "ZC. The 2 tonijiies left 
between, when struck by the sticks, 
yield 2 different tones, at an interval — 
tn various instr.s — of a third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, or octave apart. It serves 
to mark the rhythm, and as an imper- 
fect bass, in the aborij^inal music. It 
is played with 2 sticks, the beads of 
which are covered with wool or an 
elastic gum. 

Ter (Lat.) Thrice ; indicates that a pas- 
sage, or (in songs) a verse or part of 
one, is to be repeated twice. (Also comp. 
Bis.)*,. Ter uma^ the 3-hooked semi- 
fttsa. 

Terce. i. See Tiercf 4,— a. The 3rd 
of the canonical hours. 



instr., similar toChladni's clavicylinder, 
with wood substituted for glass as the 
tone-producing medium ; inv. by J. D. 
Buschmann of Berlin in i8r6i. 

Tertia (Lat.) A third or tierce. . . 7Vr- 

tia modi, 3rd degree of a scale. 

Tertian'. fder. Tertian twei'/ach.) 
An or^an-stop consisting of a tierce 
and langot combined. 

Terz (Ger.), Ter'za (It.) The interval 
of a third. , . Terza ma' no (It., ** third 
hand **), an octave<«oapler. . . Terutd^" 
ciina (It.), Tozd/zime (Ger.). the in- 
terval of a \\i\.nct.ti\h.. . . Terzdezimo' U 
(Ger.), a tredecuplet. . . Terwetf (Ger.), 
Terzet'to (It ), properly, a vocal (sel- 
dom an instrumental) trio ; now gener- 
ally called Trio. . . Terf^JtdU (Ger.), a 
small tnuisverse flute pitched a third 
above the ordinary flute. .. 7,frsi'«tf 
(It.), a triplet. .. TWw swfno (It.), a 
ditlerential tone... To zi/nartscxt'iik" 
kord (Cier.). chord of the third, fourth, 

and si-\.th 1 . . . Terzquititsext' akkord 
(Ger.), chord of the (third), fifth and 
sixth *ty.. Ter/tSneiSjKX.^ pi.), tierce- 
tones. 

Tessitu'ra (It., "web, framev-nrk 
The r^on covered by the main body 
of the tones of a given part, infrequent 
high or low tones not included. The 
nearest English equivalent is to say 
that the part " lies high or low. 

Te'sto (It.) I. See Soggetto.—^ Same 

Tete H r I Head (of a note); scroll. 

Tet'rachord. i, A 4-struiged instr.— 
2. The interval of a perfect fourth. — 3. 

The scale-series of 4 tones contained in 
a perfect fourth (corap. Greik viusic). 
. . Tetrachor'dil . : latmg to or consist^ 
injif of letracborJs . . Tetrachordal sys- 
tem, the ongmai form of the Tonic Sol- 
fa system. 

Tetrachor'don (Gk.) i. A tetradiord. 

— 2. A variety of the piano-violin. 

Tet'rad. A name suggested, but not to 
any extent adopted, for chord ^tf ike 
setfmtk/'-aBailoBOOA to Triad, ' , 
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Tefratone. An interval embracing 4 
whole tones ; an augm. fourth. 

Test. The words of vocal music. 

ThdKGer.) See 7Vt7. 

Thematic composition. A style based 
on the contrapuntal treatment or de- 
velopment of one or mure ihemeb. 

Theme. (Ger. Th/ma; Yt. ihhHe; It. 

t/ma.) Same as Suhji-cL — Specifically, 
a theme is an extended and rounded-off 
subfect with accompaniment, in period- 
form, proposed as a groundwork for 
elaborate variations {uma con varia- 
MU'ni), 

TheorllO. (Ger. Theor^be; Fr. theorhf; 
It. tior^ha. itcor'ha.) One of the various 
double- necked bass lutes so popular in 
the 17th century, the bass strings (ac- 
companiment-strings, diapasons) of 
which were not stopped on the finger- 
board, but were stretched beside it to a 
separate peg-box, which latter, in the 
theorbo, lay next to the other, though 
somewhat higher up in the head. In 
its day it was an important member of 
the orchestra. (Comp. Z«/^.) 

The'sis (Gk.) The down-beat, strong 
beaL 

Third. (Ger. Tc-rz; Fr. tierce; It. 
ter^za.) See Interval. — The third in a 
diatonic scale is also called the i«A/taii/. 

Thirteenth. An interval embracing an 

octave r\nd n sixth ; a compound sixth. 

Thirty-second-note. (Comp. Note.) 
A note having half the time>value of a 
l6th>note ; a demisemiquav^r. . ,32nd- 
rest^ a rest (^) oorrespondlng in value 
to the above. 

Thorough-bass. (Ger. GemraPbass; 
Fr. ktuie ckiffrie; It. basso conti'nuo.) 
A species of mus. shorthand in which 
chords are indicated by figures written 
over a running bass (brieHy explained 
under Chord ). It originated in Italy 
(basso continue, or, for short, continue) 
toward the dose of the i6th century, 
and for 200 years was the common 
method of notation for accompaniments 
by the organ or cembalo. It is now 
orinctoallv emoloved in mus. theorv, in 



Thren'ody. A song of lamentation ; a 

dirge. 

Thrioe-Accented octave. See PUeA^ 
absolute^ 

Thumb-position. One of the high po- 
sitions in 'cello playing, in which the 
thumb quits the neck of the instr. 

Thumb-stringy. Melody-string of the 

banjo. 

Tib'ia (Lat.) The direct flute ; also, the 
name of various organ-stops ... 7". «/ri- 
cula'ris, the bagpipe. . . Tibt'cen (pi. 

libi'i int-i), a flute-player. 

Tie. (Ger. Bin'dcbogen; Fr. liaison; 

It. fa'scia.) A curved line joining 2 

notes of like pitch which are to be 

sounded as one note equal to their 

united time-vahie. . . Tied notes, (a) 

notes joined by a tic ; (J') notes (like 

eighth • notes, i6th- notes, etc.) the 

hooks of which are mn together in one 

or more thick strokes, e. g. ^^^^^ 

Tief (Ger.) Deep, low, grave. 

Tier, Same as Rank (organ). 

Tierce, i. Same as Third. — 2. The 
fourth harmonic of a given tone. — 3. In 
the organ, a mutation-StOp pUched S^ 

octaves above the dtapa??on ; now used, 
if at all, as a component of u mixture- 
Stop.— 4. One of the canonical hours. 

. . Tierce- (ones, see Pitch, §2. 

Tierce (Fr.) Tierce i and 4. . . 7". de 
Pieardie^ a major third in the closing 
diord of a minor movement. . . 7*. eou- 

Ue (slurred third), a grace written„^(«w 

tnontant), or*^.{en descendant); see 

Slide. 

Tige (Fr.) Stick (of bow); also im^^ucHe. 

Timbalarion (Fr.) A set of 8 drums of 
different sizes, each furnished with a 
pedal, on which diatonic and chromatic 
scales, and some chords, can be played. 
Also Tambour ekrvmatiffne, 

Timbale (Fr.), Timballo (It) Kettle- 
drum. 

Timbre (Fr.; It, tim'bro.)^ i. (Quality of 
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fc->n'pc) The division of the measure 
iato equal fractional parts of a whole 
note (a), forming a standard for the 
accentuation or regular rhythmic flow 
of the movement. The sign for time 
is called tiie Hme^tignaiurt, and is 
usually in the form of a fraction set 
immediately after the clef at the begin- 
ning of the movement, the numerator 
indicating the number of notes of a 

Siven kind in each measure, while the 
enominator shows the kind of notes 
taken as the unit of measure ; e. g. \ 
(three-four time) means 3 quarter-notes 
to a measure, j J J J I ; 1 s (twelve-six- 
teentime) m eans 1 2 si xt t,-entli-not es to a 

Among the numerous systems of no> 
menclatare the ordinary English meth^ 

is still that most in use, and is em- 
ployed throughout this Dictionaiv; 
vmt others are appended for ue 
purpose of comparison. — There are 
2 classes of time. Duple and Triple, 



In Dupii' time the finrnl'tr (>f/>ra/<{o 
the measure is divisible by 2 ; in Triple 
time, by 3. There are also 9 sab< 
classes, Compound Duph- time, and 
Compound l^iple time. In compound 
duple time fhe number of beats to each 
measure is still divisible by 2, but each 
beat contains, ijistead of an ordinary 
note divisible by 2, a dotted note (or its 
equivalent in other notes or rests) divis- 
ible by 3 ; hence the term compound^ 
each simple beat being represented by 
a dotted or compound note di>nsible by 
3, instead of a simple note divisible 
2, In eompound triple time not only 
the number of beats in each measure is 
divisible by 3, but also each beat, as 
above. (See Table on p. 201 .) 

Another English ctasdfication is the 

following ; it contains the times ordi- 
narily employed, to which should be 
added simpU oeh^le time and 
pound odnph time («*), both with c|ght 
beats to the measure : 



(Ffom Trontbeck ft Dftle*t Hntic Pflaitr.) 



Compound, Simple. 


Daple. 


Triple. 


Qoadiopte. 


<U - 5 J J 
I J J 


I J J J 

i J J J 

1 .r / / 


<^-"iJ J J J 
C«JJ J J J 

{ / .^ 


i J. J. 


I J. J. J. 

& 


ty J. J. J. 

3 ^. 



A proposition made in the above 
work, to indicate the compound times 
by die nme signatures fts diose of the 



simple times, merely adding a dot to 
the denominator to show the tripartite 
dhrUxm : 
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is deserving of notice as an ingenious 
way of marking the number and posi- 
tion of the beats ; the measure«note 

being found in each case by muttiplying 

the denominator by 2. 

Still another, and hi^jhly ingenious, 
system, by Mr. Frederick Niecks, is 
<,nvt;n below ; for the terms duple and 
triple he substitutes binary and (^rnary. 
reierring, not to the number of beats, 
but to tlic pfroiipiiig- of the mettSUre- 
notes in twos and threes. 

Simple Tini: '. 
Simple Binary Time f » 4 J 
Ternary " \\ \ h 

Compound Times, 

Duple Binary Time 1 \ \ 

" Ternary " % \ \ 

Triple " " 5 S 

Quadruple" " V \' \\ 

Finally, a system has been suggested 
in which the word rhythm is substi- 
tuted for time; duple and triple retained 
for the simple forms of the measure ; 
while the complex forms are called 
quadruple > /ivthm, sextnpl,- rhvtht)i, 
octuple rhythm, etc. — However, the de- 
sideratuin of any new system, i. e. the 
plain expression of the number of 
beats to the measure as well as of the 
number of notes of a given kind, is not 
yet attained ; and well-meant half-re- 
forms serve only to make confusion 
worse confounded. . . j^/mm«, J^me, ab- 
breviations of and iHpU time 
respectively. 

Timidamen'te (It.) ^et Jn;rstlir/i. 

Timidez^za^ con (It) In a style ex- 
pressive Of timidi^ or hesitation. 

Tixnoro'ao (It.) Timorous^ fearful... 
Timorosametrte^ timorously, etc 

Tim'pano (It., pi. tim'pani.) Kettle- 
drum... 7V/«/am coper^ti^ muffled 
drums* 

TintioiiA'bulitm (Lat.). TinUiuuinMlo 



TiorlMi(It) Theorbo. 

Tirade (P>.) .\n extended slide ; a rapid 
run connecting two melody^notes. 

Tirant (Fr.) i. Stop-knob. ..T. h ac- 
coupler, coupler. — 2. Button. — 3. Cord 
of a drum. 

Tirar'si, da It., "to be drawn out".> 
I'iquiv. to the prefix "slide-" in the 
phrase tromba m //rdr^* (sltde^rumpet ) 
and tlie lilrn. 

Tirasse (Fr.) Tn small organs, a pedal- 
keyboard having no pipes of its own, 
acting only on the lower keys of tlie 

manual ; also, a pedal -coupler, 

Tira'ta (It.) See Tirade. 

Tira'to (It.) Down-bow i^arce ingiii)^ 

Ti'ra tut'to (It.) A combination-pedal 
or draw-stop bringing on the full power 
of an organ. (Fr. grand jtu.) 

Tir< (Fr . " drawn.'*) Down-bow. Also 

tirr- , '■ draw." 

TischTiarfc (Ger., * ' uble-harp".) A 
variety of autoharp. 

Toccata (It., from teeee^re, to tondi.) 

An early species of composition for 
keyboard iustr.s, originating in Italy 
toward the close of the l6th century. 
In style it is free and bold, approach- 
ing the (old) fantasia ; it has no dis- 
tinctive form, but consists of runs and 
passages alternating with fugtied or 
contrapuntal work, built up in the more 
elaborate specimens on a fi^re or 
theme, generally in equal notes, with a 
flowing style and lively, rapid move- 
ment. — TwcaH'nay TaeeatePla, diminu- 
tives of Toccata. 

Tocca'to (Tt.) In trumpet-music, a 
fourth (bass) trumpet-part added as a 
substitute for the Icettlednims. 

To'(d)teiliiMrtdi (Ger.) Dead-march. 

Ton(G€r.) A tone ; pitch ; key, mode, 
octave-scale. . Ton angeben, to 

give the pitch ; den Ton kalten, to keep 
the pitch. . . Ton'abstand, interval. .. 
Ton'art, Key x ; Ton'artenverwand- 
sckaft, key-reladonship. . . Ton'besHnt' 
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ing or progression ... /(V/'/wj J, (a) a 
rhythm ; a measure. . . Ton'gebung, 

production of tone ; intonation Tiyn'- 

ges<hUcht, mode; " the distinguishing 
of a chord or key (tonality) as major or 
minor" [RiemannJ. . . I\ n'hdhe,^\\.ch.. 
. . ToMfkun(ic\ science of music. . . Ton'- 
kunst, art of music, musical art ; music. 
, . Ton kunstler, musician. . . 'Jon'lage, 
pitch ; register. . . Ton'UiUr^ a scale ; 
fiinfstu figc Tonlt iit-r, pentatnnic scale. 
..Ton'ioch, a ventage. .. /'t'/i'w/j/^w, 
** tOiie>painting ", imitative music, pro- 
pram-music . .. Ton'ruf 's monochord; 
sonometer; siren. . , lon'masuug^ see 
T0H*bestimmung. . . Ton'rein (of violin- 
strings), true to pitch, true fifths... 
Tan satz, composing ; composition. . . 
Totifsckluss, cadence... Ton* setter^ com- 
poser . . . Ton' setzkuHst , art of composi- 
tion ... TV/f^j^ror^^, the language of 
tones (i. e. music). . . Ton' stack, piece 
of music, composition . . . Tonstufe, 
degree (of a scale).. . Ton' system^ sys- 
tem or theory of musical tones. . . Toti^- 
itm/anj^', compass. . . Ton' untenc hied ^ 
interval . . . rou'verwatuischaft^ relation 
or affinity of tones. . . Tor^vertiehumr^ 
Xzm^o nxh^Xo, . .Ton' 7verkzcu^, a mu- 
sical instr., either natural (voice) or ^xW- 
Ma\*,.TaH'MeickeH^ a note or other 
8i|rn rqmsetiting a tone. 

Ton (Fr.) I. Tone; pitch; Jonn i Ic 
ton^ to give the pitch. — 2. Mode. — 
3. Scale, key.~4. A crook (Jon de re- 
fhangt). — 5. (Formerly) a tuning-fork. 
. . Ton bouch^^ stopped tone (horn). . . 
Ton eT/glise, drarcn^mode. . . Tm de 
rechange, crook . . . Ton entier^ whole 
tone. . , ioH /cintf see Fictum. . . Ton 
nutfeur (mineuf^t a major (minor) key, 
. . Ton ouTc-rf, open or natural tone (on 
a wind-instr.). . . Tan relatif^ related 
lcey...71w» ghUraUur^ one of the 7 
natural tones. 

Tonal. Pertaining to tones, or to a tone, 
node, or key. . . Tonal fugue, see 
Fugue. . . Tonal imitation, imitation 
not overstepping the limits of the key 
of a composition ; non-modulating imi- 
tation. 

Toaal'ity. (Ger. TonaHtUf; Fr. tonal- 



On quitting these harmonies, even by 
touching an "altered chord", it tres- 
passes on the domain of tonality ; for— 
here is the dividing line — key embraces 

the diat"i!ii- I'limtonirx referable to one 
tonit: choi ii as the poiul whence they 
depart and whither they return, whereas 
lona/it\\ taking this same tonic chord 
as a sUrlinji-poinl, includes any and 
every harmony related to it, so long as 
no actual change of tonic is brought 
about by a modulation. J 'nHalUy might 
therefore be brieOy defined as the 
chords grouped around rmd attracted by 
one central tonic chord, and thus 
appears as founded upon the relations 
(A chords independent (in a measure) 
of key. (Conip. Thone, §4,) 

Tone. (Cier. Ton; Fr. son, ton; It. 
tuo'tta, sHo'no.) See Aroustics. . . Ton*' 

color, quality of tone. 

Tongue, i {noun). Same as Reed; 
but, in the so-called reed of an organ* 

pipe, the tongue is the vibratile slip of 
metal producing the tone. — 2 {verb). 
To employ the tongue in producing, 
modifying, or interrupting the tone of 
certain wind-instr. s. .. 7 the 
production of effects of tone, on wind- 
instr. s , by t h. Q a 1 1 1 o f 'Ji e tongue. Singk- 
fonguing, the effect obtained by the re- 
peated tongue-thrust to the nearly in- 
audible consonant (or il; Dou!>!( -iiingu- 
ing, that obtained by the repetition of 
/ k/ Tfiple'bfnguing, by / k t; etc 
With reed-instr.s, single-tonguing only 
is applicable. 

Ton ic. (Ger, To'nika; Fr. ionique; It. 
/ ^) I. The key-note of a scale. — 
2. in the new system of harmony, the 
tonic chord (in C-major the major triad 
on C; in f-minor the minor triad on C) 
is designated as the tonic. (Comp. 
Phone). . I onic chord, one having the 
key-note as root. . . TotUc pedal, organ- 
point on the key-note. . . Tonic sfction, 
a section or sentence in the key in 
which a composttioo began, with a 
cadence to the tonic of tViat key... 
Tonic Soi-Ja, a method of teaching 
vocal music, inv. by Miss Sarah Ann 
Glover of Norwich, England, about 
1812. and Derff>/^pH hv the kev. lohn 
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each is represented in noiaiion by its 
initial letter (d r m etc.), to which a verti- 
cal dash is added above or below wht-n a 
higher or lower octave is entered ; thus 
s, d d' in a soprano 
part would be equiva- 
lent, in 0-major, to ^ 
For teaching the tones and modulation, 
these tone-names are arranged in a 
musical chart called a Modulator : 
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Thb arrangement shows the exact 

position of each tone in Its relation to 
the key-tone ; in fact, the fundamental 
principle of the method Is fceyoreladon- 
ship, and that the character of every 



tone is decided by the relation which it 
holds to its tonic, the name Tonic Sol- 
fa sij^nifyin^ " solfaingf according; to 
tlie tonic principle". The system of 
tonic sol-fa insists upon the mental 
effect of each tone in relation to the 
tonic, i. e. the pupiis are taught to 
recognize the tones of the s<^e by 
observing^ the mental impressions 
peculiar to each. — The parallel colimins 
of the Modulator show the relation of 
key to key, and may be extended 
through all the sharp and flat keys, the 
former lying to the right, the latter to 
the left of the central column. Sharped 
tones lake the sharp vowel flat tones 
the broad vowel a (ah). In modulating, 
ao-called triJge-tonfs are added in tlie 
notation in the form of small letters in- 
dicating the relation of the modulating 
tone to the key just left, the large letter 
showinjj the relation of the tone to the 
new tonic ; thus *d means, duit S«k of 
the old key is doh of the new. as in 
modulating from C-major to 6'-major. 
For a mere chromatic passing-note, 
however, or a transient modulation, the 
chromatic syllables are employed In 
the printed notation, equal spaces rep- 
resent equal times, and fractions of 
time are shown by fractions of space ; 
the beats pulses*') are represented 
by reg^ilar intervals of space. A thick 
bar marks the primary accent (strong 
pulse) ; the weak pulse Is preceded by 
a colon ; a shorter bar marks the sec- 
ondary accent ; a dot midway in apulse> 
space maxia a half'-pulse ; and quarter^ 
pul'^es arc niarkt i1 t y commas. The 
continuation of a tone is indicated bfa 
dash, while a rest (silence) is left simply 
as a blank space. — Tn lieu of protracted 
explanations, the hymn ' America " is 
here appended In the Tonic SoUfa 
notation: 
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GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. 
(America.) 
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Arr. by Harry Behsox. 
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Despite strentiotis opposition, the Tonic 
Sol-ia method continues to spread ; and 
it deserves to, having triumphantly 
proved its thorough excellence both in 
principle and practice. 

To'nisdi (Ger.) Tonic, i. e. pertaining 

to the tonic. 

To'no(It.) Tone; key. 

To'aes (Gk.)« To'iias (Lat) i. Atone 
(whole toQCt major second).— a. A 

mode. 

Toquet (Fr.) Toccato. 
Tostamen'te (It) Rapidly and boldly. 

To'sto (It.) The phrase piit totia is 

used by Beethoven in the sense of 
"rather", "'quasi"; as Allegro molto, 
pU^ iosto prtsto^ '"very fast, marly 



toueher U piano, {fouer is the univer- 
sally applicable and more modern term.) 
— a {noun). Touch, manner of raa- 
n^pulation. 

Tonchette (Fr.) Fret. 

Toajowr* (Fr.) Same as Semprt. 

Tounnent6,-e (Fr.) Overdone ; as by 
an overplus of eccentricity, ornamenta- 
tion, unusual or disconnected harmo- 
nies, oddities dL instrumentation, «id 

the like. 

Tourniquet fFr.) Plug or cap. 

Toy Symphony. (Ger. Kin' dersinjonie ; 
Fr. Feire des En/ants.) The original 
toy symphony w.is written by Haydn in 
1788, with parts for 6 toy instr.s (a 
cuclcoo>pipe, playing e and a quail- 
call in/, a trumpet and drum in G» a 
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Easter eve, for the Gradual, or for the 
Alleluia following the Gradual, In the 
K. C. and some other services. 

Tradot'to (It.) Arranged ; transposed. 

Tra'gen der Stimme (Ger.) Port de 

voix. 

Trasn^ (Jer,) Slurred . . . Trainee, name 
as Sekkiferili), 

Trait (Fr.) f . Tract.— a, Faasa^re ; vocal 

or instrumental mn . . . 7'. d,' chant. 
melodic phrase... 7". li hamicttii-, a 
chord -passage. — 3. An old form of the 
trill -sign (-vw) ; also pli^m, 

Traktur' (Ger.) In the or<jan, the in- 
terior key-action, especially the trackers. 

Traiich6,-e (Fr.) Cut, crossed. . .C- 
/roK^A/ (obsolete ; now C-^arr/)^ the 

Trmnquillamen'te (It.) Tian^uiUv, in 

a quiet style; also ctut fram/t4tlli(a* . . . 
TranquiflOf tranquil ; often (with 
Beethoyen) eqoW. to moderaUf, 

Transcription, i. The arrangement 
or adaptation of a composition for some 
voice or instr. other tlun that for which 
it was originally intended. — 2. (Fr. ) 
Transcription uniforme, the uniform 
notation of transposing instr.s, peculiar 
to the French military bands, attained 
by noting them all in the C-clef, i. e. 
an octave higher than the ordinary 
method. 

Transient. Passing, not principal ; in- 
termediate ; as a transient modulation. 
—Tnmnmt ch^d^ in modtdadon, an 
intermediate chord foreign both to the 
key left and that reached. . . Transient 
madttiatim, a temporary modulation 
soon followed by a return to the key 
left. 

Transition. (Lat. transi^tio; Fr. tran. 
sition.) I. Modulation ; speciBcally, 
a transient one. — 2. In Tonic Sol-fa, 
a modulation without change of mode. 

TnUl'titlM(Lat.) A passing-through". 

— TV. regula^ri.'; , projjression by pass- 
ing-notes ; ir. irregula'ris^ progression 
by changing-notes. 

(Ger. transponie^ren; Fr. 



JE^ raised the new pitch by a fourth, 
i. a. lowered the original pitdi by a tone. 



Transposing Instruments, i. The 

the natural scale of which is always 
written in f'-major, reg^ardless of tlie 
actual p : 1 2. Instruments (chiefly 
with keybo iri!> t< the pfte., harpsi- 
chord, etc. J h.L\:[!^ some device by 
which the .1 ■ ^ u or strings can be 
shifted .so that higlu r or lower tones are 
produced than when they are in liie 
normal position . . . Transposing^ saUes^ 
see Greek tniinc. 

Transpositeur (Fr.) i. A transposer.— 
2. A mechanism attached to the valve- 
horn as a substitute for the numerous 
crooks generally used ; inv. by Gaa« 
trot. — 3. The transposing keyboard <tf 
the piano transpositeur, inv. by Atlgoste 
Wolff of Paris in i^-i- 

Transpoaition. See Transpose. . . Trans- 
positton^skalm (Ger.), tranqKwin|r 
scales. 

Transverse flute. See Flute. 
Trascinan'do (It.) Same as Siratd^ 

Trasporta'to(It.) Transposed... CXfV- 
vi trasporiatiy see CkiaveUe. 

Trattenu'to (It.) Held back, retardfaig 
the tempo. (Abbr. tratt.) 

Trau'ermarsch (Ger.) Funeral march. 

Trau'rig (Ger.) Sad, melancholy. 

TntTAinef (Fr.) "To work". An In- 

strumental part is said to travaillt-r 
when it leads while the others act as an 
accompaniment or filling. . .jl/ifxii^we 

ira-.'ailh'r, music abounding ittpaSSageS 
and bristling with difficulties. 

Travel. To carrj^ ; said of sound. 

Travers'fldte (Ger.) i. Flauto traver* 
so.— 2. A 4' organ-stop resembling th« 

orch'-strril fl'ite in timbre. 

Traversi^re (Fr.), Traver'so (It.) 
Transverse.'^ThMtfrjt' (for flauto iins^ 
verso) occurs in scores. 

Tre (Tt.) Three. . .A tre, for 3 voices or 
instr.s; a tre voci^ for 3 parts... 7W 
eordi, see Una eorda. Digitized by Google 

Treb^«i See Soprano, . . TrMe^U/, G» 
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Treman'do, Tremolan'do (It.) With 

a tremolo-effect. 

Tremblant (Fr.) Tremulant. 

Tremblement (Fr.) Trill ; tremolo. . . 
TremMert to execute a trill or tremolo. 

Tre'inolo (It., "a quivering, flutter- 
ing ;" comp. ri/>nift>.) I. In singing, 
atremulouij tlucluatiun of tone, effective 
in hts^hly dramatic aituatioiis, thoogli 

frequently a mere mannerism or vocal 
defect. — 2. On stringed instr.s, an effect 



produced by the extremely 
rapid altcraation of down- _ 
bow and up-bow, marked 
— 3. On the pfte., the rapid alternadon 

of the tones of 
a. diord, e. g. 
written : 



played: 



(2 examples from Gade, Op. 51): 




I. Written: 



plaved ■ 




2. Written: 



played: 




(This last is simply a trill without after- 
beat) [N. B. Thepfte.-tremolois not al- 
ways written as an exact abbrevia- 
tion (comp. Abbrevialion 2); e. g., ^ 

may g^-f 'r-^^^ p^i^ 
%{^n if y JTT^ S^J^ 
instead j j i 1 J 1 J \ in case the 
of J*J* J * tempo is 
slow enough to admit of the former 
reading.] — 4. A fluttering effect pro- 
duced by the tremolo-stop or tremu- 
lant. — 5. A tremulant. 

Tremolo'so (It.) With a tremulous, 

fluttering effect. 

Tremulant. A mechanical device in the 
organ for producing a tremolo. It con- 
sists of a valve or arm of thin metal 
which, when set in action by a draw- 
stop, partially checks the inflow of 
wind, by which latter it is forced to os- 
cillate rapidly, the consequent alternate 
checking and admission of the wind to 
the pipes causing a tremulous tone. — 
Organ-pipes producing a similar tone 
without the tremulant are those of the 
PiffarOy UndiX maris, etc. 

Tremulie'ren (Ger.) To execute a trill 
or tremolo; also sometimes used (as a 
noun) for vikraiff. 



Trfes (Fr.) Very ; niolto. 

Triad. (Ger. DrH*klang\ Fr. and It 

tria'dr.) A '* thrcc-tone " chord com- 
posed of a given tone (root) with its 
third and Mth in ascending diatonic 
order. . .Harmonic triad, a major triad. 

Triang^le. (Ger. Triang'el; Fr. triangle; 
It. trian'golo.) An orchestral instr. 
of percussion, consisting of a steel cod 

bent into triangular shape, one comer 
being left slightly open ; it is struck with 
a metal wand. The rhythm alone be- 
ing noted, the triangle-part is usually 
written on a single line, headed by the 
/f'aM-signature only. 
Tri'as (Lat.) A triad. 

Tri'brach. A metrical foot of 3 short 
syllables, having the ictus on either the 
mat or second, tiras: or ^ ws.>) . 

Tri'chord. A 3-string:ed instr. — Tri- 
chord p/U.^ one having 3 strings (uni- 
sons) to each tone throug;hout the greater 
part of its compass. 

Trich'ter (C.er.) Tnbe (of a reed-pipe); 
bell (of a horn or trumpet). Often 
SekaiFiriekUr. 

Trici'nium (Lat.) An a fi^f^/iS* compo- 
sition for 3 voices. 

Tridiaoa'son. A trinle. nrtavp. > CjOOglc 



2o8 



TRILL. 



being the rapid and even alternation of 
Ae latter with a higher auxiliary (the 
maj. or min. second above) ; except 
when the time for its execution is so 
brief as to reduce it to a mere turn, or 
an inverted mordent. — In modem mu- 



(a) ir 



sic, the trill generally begins on the 
principal note (a), and ends with an 
after-beat which should be written 
out ; if to be begun on the auxiliary, an 
appoggiatura slKMild be set before the 
principal note (r). 




A dotted quarter-note would call 
for one more group of 4 lOth-notes ; a 

^ for a such additiimal groups ; etc. 



These are the typical forms of the 

// /// / they differ in different kinds of 

time ; e. g. 




i 



allegn 



largo 



i 



or when preceded by an ascending appoggiatura : 




I 



adagio 




6 6 0^ 





the tempo also exercises a controlling 

influence, the '^ ^^-* m^-, per- 
foUowingtrill: W * y*^*— formed: 

Andanle. 



time-value of the principal note per«> 
mits of snch extension, e.g. 

_)5_ 






No. 6, written thus 
(AH", commodo) 



|fl)"*„" ai r^ i rffflij tti 
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( uiiugio) 



(aU". nUKlenUo) (presto) 

or 




It is often in place when pot written 
out (comp. Ex. under chain 0/ trills); 
its introduciioa is then either a matter 
of taste, or depends on what follows. 



it being usualtjr fequired where the trill 
is followed by an accented note ; thouj^h 
the next three examples require no 
after-beat: 




Successive trills, even though alike in 1 reason of the notes immediately piTd" 
notation, may diffei in execution by 1 ceding them : 



A trill on several tones in direct sue- 1 it may be performed with or without) 
cession is called a cAain of trills ; I after-beat : 



/> J* (beginning common to both) 
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though in cusc any step is merely a chromatic aiteratiun of a principal note. 



the af ter-l>eat is best omitted 

h Ir >>■ 





the followinp;^ requires short trills like 

inverieci morcients : 




— The only rule now universally appli- 



cable to the execution of the t*-!!! is one 
equally applicable to all other graces ; 
namely, that it must exactly Bll out the 
time allotted to it, neither accelerating 
nor retarding the rhythm. — A peculiar 
mode bf cominencing the trill, called 
the ribattuta, and still sometimes em- 
ployed by vocalists, flutists, and violon- 
cellists on account of the smoothness 
attainable tbeieby, has the tcWamag 
forms : 




• m " , J] 



— In the 17th and t8th centuries, and 

early in the 19th, aoommon practice was 
to bc-f^in the trill on the auxiliary, and 
end on the principal note.— For varieties 
of the trill indicated by the signs 



( 



( 



) 



'■^ etc., compare Graces, 

Mordent^ Signs. . .£h$*bU wad Tripk 
TrtUs^ in alternate tbifds* sixths, etc., 
for both hands, frequently occur in 
modern pfte. -music. 



Trillerkette (Ger.) Chain of trills. 

Trillo(It) Trill. (N. B. The/n7iS»de. 
scribed in Cacdni's Singinj; Method 
(1601) " consisU of the rapid repelitioa 
of a sit^e mte...\\^ also mentions 
another ^race which he c alls the nruppo, 
which closely resembles the modern 



Grove.). . , Trillo capH'no, see BockS' I 
irilUr, • j 

Trine. A 3-tone group, or triad, com- ' 

posed of any p;iver» tone (the rooi) with ' 
its major thirds above and below (as 
Af}-C-£), C<mp»nI>ttMiet$t, 

Triak^td (Ger.) Drtnkingf-soag. 

Tri'O QX,) I. A composition for 3 
voices or parts, (a) The Instrunti-ntif 
J'rio, usually in sonata-form, is most 
commonly either a Pianoforte Trio 
(pfte.. violin, 'cello), or a String Trii' 
(violin, viola, 'cello ; or 2 violins and 
'cello). Compositioins for 3 concerted 
instruments, accompanied b> a fourtli 
playing a basso confinuo^ were formerly 
also styled trios. . . An Orgam Trio is a 
3-part orgfan-piece for 2 manna!*; and 
Dedal^ the rciristrAtion of iIh- manuab 



division set between the first theme and 
its repetition, and contrasting with it by 
a more tranquil movement and cantO' 
bile style ; called "trio" because writ- 
ten in 3 parts, In contrast to the ordi- 
nary 2-part style of the principal subject. 

Triole (Ger.), Triolet (Kr.) Triplet, 

Triomphale (Fr.), Trioniftae (IL) 

TriumphaL 

TriomplMUit (Fr.), THonfiuite (It.) 
Triumphant. 

Trip'elfugei Ger ) Triple fuj^ue. . . Tri/- 
t'lioHur/, triple concerto (for 3 solo 
instr.s with orchestral accomp.) . . . Trif'- 
tltakt, trip!e rime.. . 7>7)»V/bm^» tri- 
ple- tonguing. 

Tli|di0^flia. See Orgtamum. ninitiTed by Google 
Tri'pla (It.) i. A triplet.— 2. Triple 
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Triplet. (Ger. Trio'U; Fr. trioUti It. 

tri*pla.) A group of 3 equal notes to 

be performed in the time of 2 of like 

value ia the regular rhythm ; written 

9 'T* 
or « f» 



Trij^llliB (Lat.) In medieval mu^e. a 

third part added to the original Altus 
and Bassus of the orgattum, and gener- 
ally the highest of the 3 ; hence, £ngl. 
treble. 

Tri'pola fit.) Same as iripf t. 

Trisemito'nium (Lat.) Minor third. 

Tristez'z* (It.) Sadness, melancholy ; 
from tn'sfo^'-a^ sad, afflicted. 

Tri'tc (Gk.) The third tone from above 
in the conjoined, disjoined, and extreme 
tetrachords. See Greek music. 

Tri'tone. (Lai. and Ger. Tri'tonus; 
Fr. triton; It. tri'ioMO,) The interval 

of 1 \vho!e tones, 

or an augment- ^ _ -J ^ ' 
ed fourth ; as 

Tritt (Ger. ) Treadle or pedal . , . Tritf- 

harfi\ pedal-harp. 

Tri''tus (Lat.) The third authentic 
church-mode {Lydiatt). 

Tro'chee. (Lat. troch<r'tu^ A metri- 
cal foot of 2 syllables, lonjr and short, 
with the ictus on the first ( 

Trois (Fr.) T\att...AfesHre It trois- 
deux, 3-2 time ; <J /rois-Am(, 3-8 time ; 
A 'rois-quatre, 3-4 time. 

Troll. A round or catch. 

TfOmlMi (It.) A trumpet. . . TV. eroma*- 

tica, chromatic trumpet, valvc-trumpct. 
. . Tr&mba mari'tta {Sea-trumpet, 
Marine trumpet, ffutC s-fiddle ; Ger. 
Non'nengeige, Trum\u- licit), a very 
ancient single-stringed bow-instr., hav- 
ing for a body a long thin wooden shell 
made of several staves, a flat belly, 
short neck, and i thick gut string gen- 
erally tuned to C (sometimes one or 
more additional strings as drones). One 
foot of the bridge rests loosely on the 
belly, the harsh vibration thus induced 
renderin|^ the tones very powerful, so 
that the instr. was formerly used in the 



nuns'-fiddle). It occasionally had an 
additional octave>string.and some speci- 
mens wric j rovided with sympathetic 
Strings within the body... TV. sorda^ 
muted trumpet. . . TV. spnaa^ta^ earlier 
name for the trwitha kusa (baas trum- 
pet). 

Trombet'ta(U.> i. {Also trombe/ta to' re, 
tremMti^^re^ IrMtietti'fia,) A trum- 
peter.— 2. A aoiall trumpet (dimin. 

Irombi-tti' Nil). 

Trombone^ i. (It. and Fr. irombo'ne; 
Ger. Posavfne^ An orchestral wind- 
instr. of metal, beloiij^in^tothe trumpet 
family, with the distinctive feature of 
the slide>mechanism (see Side), in 
which shap>e it dates probably from the 
15th centuty. It is constructed in 4 
sizes (alto, ttnw, bass, and the more 

recently added contrabas '; fhr frnor 
trombone is the one in most general use. 
Gevaert sugfgests that the trombtt da 
tirarsi of Bach's scores was possibly a 
jipratw tr., the place of which was usu- 
ally supplied by the cornetto, — It is a 
non-transposin;.,'- instr., and i.s written 
in the C-clef (aito or tenor) for the alto 
and tenor instr.s, and in the .^-clef for 
the bass and contrabass. In playing, 
there are 7 positions, obtained on suc- 
cessive descending semitonic degprees 
by gradually drawing out tlie slide, the 
J St pos. being when the slide is pushed 
completely in, i. e. when the tube is 
shortest ; in each position the tones, 
which can be regularly made to speak 
are the partials a to 8. Utilizing all 7 
positions, the tenor trombone in has 
a chromatic this is 

compass of , ■ ^^Tx 
2j octaves, ^ 1 ^inf * ular or- 
f rom E to b^^ " chestral 

compass, above which are the 4 difficult 
tones f*, f*jj. and iP; while below, 
separated by a tritone from the rest of 
the scale, are the so-called pedal-tones 

The orchestval 
compass of the 
^ ttito trombone is 

^ A—e-^', that of 
the fxTs-j trflmho>ti' Bi — p. — The valve- 
trombotje possesses greater agility than 
the 8««H<!-trombone. but is aq^j^^fe by Google 
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(a term of disparapfemcnt). . . 'from' m, I- 
kloppel or 'Sloike, drumsticks. . . Gro'ssr 
Tr,^ bass drum . . . MiUt&r' trommel, 
military drum, side-drum ... ^t>//'/n'/«- 
///</, tenor dnim. . . IVit'de/Zrommr/, 
sidcHlnim. 

Ttompe (Fr.) A hunting^-horn ; former- 
ly, a trumpet. ..Tr.de B/arn^ or /n i 

laquais, jcw's-harp. 

Trompe'tc (Ger.) Trumpet. . . Tromp/- 
ten^eiffft tromba manna. . . Trompe'- 

terirt-i^i .^tcr ,.'iu-rk,.zug, tTUmpCt-StOp. . , 

'J'tvmp/ler, trumpeter. 

Trompette (Fr.) i. Trumpet. . . />. a 
eouhssty sUde-trumpet. . . 7>. harmo- 

nieuse, trombone. . . Tr. ir/hirmoiii,-, or- 
chestral trumpet. . . Tr. marine, tromba 
marina.-— 2. Trumpeter; bugler (for 
cavalry). 

Trope. (Lat. /r,''/«y. pi. /r,///; C.L-r. pi. 

Trctpen.) One of the numerous formu- 
las, in the Cre^orian chant, for the close 
of the lesser doxtjlo^ry followinj^ the in- 
troit. Originally, there was but one 
for eadt mode ; the different formulas 
are now termed differentia, 

Trop'po (It.) Too, too much ; allegro, 
ma noH troppo^ rapid, but not over- 
rapid. 

Troubadour (Fr.; Span, trovadar' ; It. 
trovato're; comp. Trouv^re.) One of 
a class of poet-musicians originating in 
Provence, and flourishing in southern 
France, northern Spain, and Italy from 
the iith century till toward the close of 
the 13th. The chief theme of their 
lyrical effusions was love (comp. A/eis- 
tersinger). Their art, at first ctiltiv.jlod 
by princes and knights, gradually de- 
cayed, passing into the h inds of their 
former attendants, the Mitustrels. 

Troupe (Fr.) A band or company of 

musicians. 



Trouvfere, Trouveur (Fr.) One of a 
class of medieval bards in northern 
France, especially Picardy, contempo> 
rary with the irouhadours and often 
confounded with them, though their 
poems were chiefly of an epic diaracter 
and in stron^f contrast to the elegant 
lyric verse of the latter. We owe to 
the trouvl) besides their grand epic» 
and the J<ii>liaux, i hansons ilr" gestr, etc., 
the origination of the prose tales of 
chivalry (the famous Round Table 
cycle). 

Trilbfe) (Or.) Gloomy, dismal; sad, 

melancholy. 

Tnig^fortschreitunr (Ger.) Progres- 
sion of a dissonant chord to a dissonance 

instead of its resolution to a conso- 
nance. . . Trug'schluss, deceptive ca- 
dence. 

Trump, I (obs.) Trumpet. — 2. Jew's- 
harpb 

Trumpet. I. ((kr. Tromp/te; Fr. Uom- 
pette; It. trom'ba,) An orchestral metal 
wind4nstr. having a tube of somewhat 

narrow scale, and a cupped mouthpiece ; 
the convolutions of the tube are straight- 
er than in the horn, and the belT is 
much smaller ; length of t 1' 1 , for th.e 
typical pitch in is about 7 ft. ^\ in. 
By the aid of crooks the pitch ot the 
prime tone in the natural trumpet may 
be modified to any degree of the 12- 
tone chromatic scale (^, B\), C, Dh, 
n, Fri, E, J'\ /'Jf, G, A\} ; and also to 
high A and The natural trumpet 

has the foUouHng scale 




which, by combining the tones obtained 
by u-iln^ the various crooks, gives the 
following complete compass : 



little llM_-li 



Good in all niuuices 



r ^ rT 
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possess all the qualities of timbre { 
proper to the natural instr^, in addition 
to their own resources".]— >2. In the 
organ, an 8-foot reed-stop of powerful 

tone. 

Trum'scheit (Ger.) Tromba marina. 

Tu1>a. I. The straig-ht trumpet of the ' 
Romans.' — 2. A name applied lo the 3 . 
lowest members of the saxhorn family. | 
— The original tubas inv. byWieprecht 
of Berlin in 1835, are of broad scale : 
and have 4 valves, giving a complete I 
chromatic scale of about 4 octaves. ' 
The ^ass tuba in J>p, ami i.onlrai>ass 
tuba \tkB^^9x^ the onlinary orchestral 
sizes in Germany ; these, and also some i 
others, are in general use in miluary 
bands. . . T^a curva, a species of nat- 
ural trumpet of very limited compass, 
taught in the Paris conservator)' at close 
of l8th century.— 3. In the organ, a 
reed-stop {tuba mira'bilis) on a heavy 
pressure of wind, of very powerful and 
thrilling tone. 

Ttt'biceii (Lat.) A blower of the trump- 
et or tuba. 

Tucket. A flourish of trumpets. 

Tumultuo'so (It.) Vehement, impetu- 

ous ; agitated. 

Tun. Drum of the aborigines of Yuca- 
tan* 

Time* An air, melody; a term chieBy 
applied to short pieces or familiar melo- 
dies of simple metrical construction. 

Tuner, 1. (Ger. Stim'nur; Fr. accor- 
deur; It aeeordah^rt^ One who tunes 
instr.s as a profession.— 2. Same as 
Tuning-co/u. — 3. The adjustable flap 
or in^oD at the top of an organ-pipe, 
by settlnip which the pitch is regulated. 

Tuning, l. The act or process of 
bringing an instr. into tune. — 2. The 
accordance or cucordatura of a stringed 
instr. . . Tunii^'CoiM^ a hollow cone of 



metal, used in tuning metal flue-pipes 
in the organ. Their to^ are "coned 
out " by inserting the pomt of the cone, 
this increasing the flare and raising the 
pitch; and "coned in" by pushing 
the inverted cone down over their lops, 
decreasing tlie flare and lowering the 
pitch. . . Tuninff-<:ro<yk, a crook . . . Pio:- 
ing-fork, a 2-prongc(l instr. of mclai, 
yielding one fixed tone (usually a' ; 
Tonic Sol-fa. and employed to g-jve 
the pitch for tuning an instr., begin- 
ning a vocal performance, etc. . . Tun^ 
iti^-hannnn-, a hand-wrench used in 
tuning ptteii. . . Tuning-horn, a tuning"- 
cone. . . Tuning-key t a tuning-hammer. 
. . Tuning-slide, a sliding U-shaped 
section of the tube in certain brass 
instr.s, ust-d to adjust their pitch to 
that of other instr.s. . . Tutung-wire^ 
com p. Pipe 2, b. 

Tuo'no ) A tone ; a mode. 

TnrlMi (I^t., "crowd, throng"). In 
medieval passions, the chorus repre- 
senting the Jewish populace, or the 
heathen, and taking part in the action 
of the play. 

Tur'co,-a (It.) Turkish. . ./i/Ar turca, 
in Turkish style, with a boisterous 
and somewhat monotonous harmonic 
acctmip. 

Turkish mnsic. See Jamwry mmie. 

Turn. (Gw. Zfop'pe/scA/ag; Yr. groupe ; 
Tt. grnppet'to.) Sign 00\ obs. Gc, g , g 
{back turns). A melodic grace consist- 
ing, in what may be termed the typical 
form ('the direct turn), of 4 no^es, a 
principal note (twice struck) with its 
higher and lower auxiliary (the maj. or 
min. second above and below, each 
stnick once). The sign is set either 
after, or over, the note modified; a 
chromatic s\^n over or under the turn- 
sign alters the higher or lower auxiliary 
respectivdy. 

I. Turn-sign after the note. 
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TURN. 



Except in extremely rapid move- 1 before the turn, for one-half or ^'"of its 
ments, the principal note is dwelt on, I time-value : 




and the torn is executed in equal i usuaUy loses a ]argtr proportion <rf Its 
notes. But a dpittd prindpat notel value: 




CO 



St 



presttMimo 



or 



adagio 




and in a slow movement the second 
member of the dotted rhythm (e. g. the d 
in the last example) is frequently rob- 
bed of half its value, which is added to 
tiie repercussed principal note; Ais 
form is occasionally called a partial 
turn, Mozart some- ^ q 
times caidessly 
wrote the turn thus : 




to be played 




II. Turn-sign over the note. — In 
slow tempi, or where the principal note 
requires special stress, tlie tnm maybe- 
g^n on the prindpal note, as in : 




D i grtitod by lEoogle 
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this last onuunent was called the shaked i Commonly, however, this turn begins 
turn (Ger. praUender Doppelschla^, I inunediately on the higher auxiliary : 




III. The Back Turn (sign the in- 1 on the lower auxiliary, and the principal 
verted or vertical turn-sign c/3 2) begins 1 note is generally dwelt on after the turn : 




IV. The sign for the Double Turn 
calls for a turn in a parts at once. 

Tnsdl (Ger.) A thrice-repeated flourish 
of trumpets accomp. by the roll of the 
drums, or a flourish by the wind-instr.s 
in the orchestra, in token of applause 
or welcome. 

Tut'to,-a fit.) All, whole; con tutta 
lafor'za, with full power or strength. 
,,TitUi (pi.). scores, indicates the 
entrance of the whole body of instru- 
mentalists or vocalists after a solo 
(comp. Solo)* . . Ttttto anco^ whole bow. 

TnyWl (Fr.) A pipe ; a tube (as of the 
tmnuiet) . .^T.h anche, reed-pipe. . . T. 



Twenty-second. A triple octave. 
Twice-accented (a", b", etc.) See 

TwOb — Tioo-Hme^ a^nu^ duple time. . . 

T^vo-lined octave^ also 5, I, etc.; see 

Pitch, absolute. 

Tympan. i. A timbrel or drum. — 2. 
An obsolete Irish instr., probably a 

kind of crowd. 

Tym'pano (It.) See Timpano. 

Tympanon (Fr., from Gk.) i. Dulci- 
mer.— fl. Same as tympanum, 

Tym'panum (Lat.) An anclwit dc^Wfl^ed by Google 
«nmf>Hme« havinf one bead like a tarn* <=' 



TYROLIENNE— UNGERADER TAKT. 



thai of the pfte. Compass 4 octaves 
(chromatic) from to inclusive. 
Tone sweet and sustained, resembling 
that of the harmonic flute. 

Tyrolienne (Fr.) A Tyroiese dance or 
dance-song, a peculiar feature of the 
latter being the JodUr, especially as a 
refrain.— >Hence, a modern round dance 
in 3-4 time and taaif movement. 

u. 

t^liea (Ger.) To piaetise. 

O'berCGer.) Over, above. . . O'Mlasen, 

to overblow ; overblowing. . . O'ber- 
gan^, a t ransi t ion , modulation , . . O'ber- 
gtfUhrtc Sfimmt'tt, divided stops (or- 
gan). . . 0'!'e-ri^rfi/,-n, (it) to cross the 
hands in pfte. -playing ; (/') same as D/- 
rnatuh^; Ubergreifendes System, in 
Hauptmann's theory of harmony, a key- 
system (i. e. a chain of 3 fundamental 
triads) formed by adding to the given 
key-system a new link or triad on the 
dominant or subdominant side ; e, g. 
adding to df F^-C-e-G-b-D/f the triad 
D-f%-A, and thus forming the new 
key-system ajC-€-G-b-D-f%-alc... O^ber- 
Uitung, transitional passage. .. ^'Arr- 
miissig, aug^mentcd (of intervals).., 
O'berschlasen {a) to cross bands (on a 
keyboard instr.); (i) to overblow (of 
organ-pipes and wind-instr.s): (. ) see 
Untschlagen. , .O'bersetzen^ to pass 
over (as a finger over the thumb on the 
keyboard, or one^foot over the other on 
the pedals). .. 6^ '^^rj/^^t-if, to rise 
above ; said of a vocal part wbidi tem- 
porarily ascends above one naturally 
higher. 

'Qn>ung (tier.) Exercise ; practice. 
Urua'lc (It.) Equal, like, even. . . Ugua- 
lith\ equality, conformity. C^pw/- 

ifu'i'tr. cqualiy, alike, evenly. 

Uma no,-a (It.) Human. . . Voieumana, 

(a) voK hnmana ; (4) cor anglais. 
Um^fang (Ger.) Compass. 
Umlcehrung (("icr.) Inversion. 
Umo're(It.) Humor, 

Um'schlagen (Ger.) i. Of the voice, to 
break: uttuekU^^tids Slimmf. volm 



word Afula. — 2. A scordatura of 
stringed instr.s. 

Uo, une (Fr.) A. or an. . . Uh pen pius 

lent, a little slower. 

Un, u'qo, u'na (It.) A. or an...6^Ma 
c&rda, with the soft pedal (pfte.) ; Tre 
corde then signifies that the soft pedal 

is to be released. 

Unaccented octave. The small octave 
(see Pitch, § I). 

Unacknowle(^^ note. An unessen* 

tial or passing-note. 

Un'ca (Lat.) Hooked ; hence, an eighth- 
note (^); bis unca (twice hooked), a 
8ixteent!i-note( J^) . 

Uncoupled. (Ger. Koppel ab.) In or- 
gan-music, a direction to push in a 
coupler previously drawn. (Usually 
"or' \MGt,t9 Ped.off.) 

Un'da inaMs(Lat., "wave of the sea".) 
In the organ, an 8-foot flue-stop pitched 
a trifle lower than the surrounding 
foundation -stops, the interference of its 
tone with theirs producing beats and a 
wavy, uodulatory effect of tone. 

Uade'cifliA (Lat. and It.) The intervai 

of an eleventh. 

Undec'uplet. A gjroup of 11 equal 
notes to be performed in the time of 8 
(or 6) of like vaine in the regular 

rhythm. 

Undcr-cbord. See Photu, §1 . . . Utider- 
song, burden, refrain. . . UnderUmes 
(from Ger. Un'tertdne), the lower par- 

tia!«, 'See Acoustics .) 

Unde'sime (Ger.) The interval of an 
eleveotli. 

Undesimo'le (Ger.) An undecuplet 

Undulazio'ne (It.) On bow-tnstr.Sf the 

vibrato effect. 

Un'eigentliche Fu ge (Ger.) Fuga 
irregularis, 

Un'endlich ((^.) Infinite. 

Unequal temperament. See Tempera- 
ttunt. . , Unequal voices ^ voices diHerent 
in compass and quality ; mixed voices. 

Unessential note. One forming no 
essential part of the harmony or melody; 



UNGESTRICHENE OKT AVE— VALVE. 



ar 



Un'g^strichene OktaVe (T.er ^ Un- 
accented octave {ihc ** non-lined." or 
M*a/7, octave). 

Un'gestiiiii (Ger.) InipetiMNis(ly). 

Un'gleich (Cer.) I'nequa!. . . rn'-IH-k- 
schwebendt Temp£ratur\ unequal tem- 
peramenL 

Uiiluuniioiitadi (Ger.) Inharmoaic 

Unichord. (Lat. un'uhor' Jum}^ I. Mooo- 
chord.- — -. Tromba iiiarina. 

Unio'ne (It.) Coupler. 

Unison. (Lat. unist^nus; Cier. Ums9n* ; 
Fr. unisson; It. uni'sono.) Properly, 
a tone if the same pitch as a given 
tone , by extension, a higher or lower 
octave of a given tone ; as airunisono 
(It ), a Vutiiisi^n (Fr.), in unison, at 
the unison, progressing in tintson (in 
this Utter sense often found in scores, 
as where a donhle-bass partis written 
out and the ceilu lias merely the direc- 
tion col basso all'MHuem [e, B. air uni- 
son o], i. e., the same part an octave 
higher). — Also, in the pianoforte, a 
ennip of 2 or 3 strings struck by one 
hammer and yielding^ one tone ; one 
such string is called a unison-string. — 
Finally* sometimes equtv. to Prime. 

Unitamcn'tc (It.) Unitedly, together 
with. . . Uni'to,-a, united, joined. 

U'no(It.) See Un. 

Un'rein (Ger.) Impure, false, out of 
tune. 

French system 
beans on— 
Eagliih qrMen 

Thus Middle-C is marked in the 
English system, and «/» in the French. 
Ut (T at.) As, just as, like; ut supra, 
as above. 

V. 

V, An abbrev. for V'ide (v. s. a= vide 
sequens), VioHno, VolH (V. S. = voiti 

subito), Voc^ (m. v. = mez^a voce.)— 
V, or V"*.".", P^tol0ni flio;\'^*, Viola; Jr 
or V, Versi€U; Vv., vioHm. 
Va (It.) Go on, continue. .. f'o cre- 
scendo, go on increasing (the power). 



Un'ruhig(Ger.) Rcstless^ly). unqniet^lyv. 

Un'schuldig (Gcr.'i InniX-entv'yi. 

Uo'ter (Ger.) Under, below, sub>... 
Un'Urbast, sobbass. . . Unferhroek'm. 

interrupted. . . UH'Urdiw.iii.if'.f^. sub- 
dominant. . . Un'UrUiiton^ dominant 
seventh. . . Vt^terwudiantey submediant. 
. . I '//'/f subbass. . . Uh' terse f&CH^ 
to pass under (see I l>crseizeH). . . 
terstimmf, lowest part; bass part... 
Un'tertaste, a key 1 digital) belun^ng 
to the lower or white row ; a white ke}'. 
. . Uf^tertdnt (pi.), Un'tertonrrike, mt 
series of lower harmonics of a fiven 
tone ; the utidertoms; opp. to Ober- 
tdne. 

XJn'VolUnainiett (Ger.) Imperfect. 
WtBA (It.) Man. (See Frimo,) 
Up-beat. (Ger. Auf takt; Fr. It. 
i€va*ta.) X. The raising of the hand in 
bmting time; opp. to daw m -i ea i.'^a. 
An unaccented part of a measure. 

Up-bow. (Ger. Hinaufstriih : Fr, 
pouss^; It, arco in su.) In playinj; bow- 
instr.s, the stroke of the bow in the 
direction from point to nut ; sign V or 
A , which is called the up-bow mark. 
Upright piano. See Pianoforte, 
Ut. I. The first of the Aretinian syllables 
(see Solmisation). — 2. Name in France 
of the note C. , . In the French system 
of marking the absolute pitch, the sev- 
eral octaves are marked as follows : 




oct.ivc j 

5" 



octavc4 



oct.-»vej 



Valcur (Fr.), Valor (Lat), Valo're 
(It.) Value, i, e. time*value. (Ger. 

IVerih.) 

Valse (Fr.) Waltz; valse ekantie^'mMtz- 
song ; 7 a/. t de salon^ a salon-plece in 

waif / time for pfte. 

Value. (See Faleur.) The value (or, 
better, the (ime'Vahie) of a note or rest, 

is its length or duration as compared 
(a) with other notes in the same move- 
ment, or {b) with the standard whole 
note & or any fractional note. 

Valve. I. (Ger. Fcntir,- Fr. />/jfon; It. 
val'vokiy pisto'ne.) In certain brass 
wlnd-iastr.s, a device for diverting the 
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altrrc'tl ti) ( hromalic instr.!? commanding 
a chromatic iH;ale throughout their com- 
pass. (Compare Iforn^ Trumpet; also 
AV/ 3.) — The valves are opernted by 
the fingers of the right hand ; their 
usual number is 3, No. i lowering the 
pitch by (approximately) I tone. No. 2 
^ a semitone, and No. 3 by i % tones. 
Two systems are fai ordtnarf use ; the 
Piston-valve, and the Rotary ]'aht\ — 
(a) The Piston-valve is a cylindrical 
plunger working in an air-tight cylinder, 
terniinatinjj in a sluirt rod surmounted 
by a button, and pierced crosswise by 

3 round lioles ; the enclosing cylinder 
is similarly pierced, on either side, one 
perforation communicating with the 
main tube, ti»e other with the side-tube. 
When the piston is not depressed, one 
of its holes is opposite to tliose in the 
cylinder which communicate with the 
main tube, so that tlic 0[)en (natural 1 
tone of the tube can be sounded ; ott 
depressing the piston with the finger, 
communication with the main tube is 
cut off, but opened with the side-tube, 
so that the lower tone sounds. On re- 
leasing the piston, a spiral sprin.^; 
causes its return to the original position. 
— ^The Rotary Valve is "a four-way 
stop-cock turning in a cylindrical case 
in the plane of the instrument, a of its 

4 ways forming part of the main chan- 
nel, ^e other 2, on its rotating through 
a quadrant of the circle, admitting the 
air to the side-tube ". I ts manipulation 
is lighter than that of the piston, but it 
is more liable to derangement. — 2. In 
the organ, the principal valves are the 
suction-zialves or suikers admitting 
wind to the bellows and preventing its 
escape ; the 7vaste-pallet, relieving the 
bellows of an over-supply of wind ; and 
the /'•'v-7v7/-',-c or pallets. 

Variamen'te, Variamen'to (it.) Vari- 
ously, differently. 

<r«iaa'te (It and Fr.) A variant ; an- 
other (optional) reading. See OssU, 

<r«riAtloil. (Ger. and Fr. VariaHov^; 



Mo/art, and fully developed by Beet- 
hoven) may employ the strongest con- 
trasts of rhythm, harmony, and tonality, 
the sole limitation being that a memor\' 
— so to speak— of the theme shall in 
one way or another be kept alive 
throughout. 

Varia'to (it.), yari6 (Tr.) Varied... 
Air varUy theme varie\ same as tema 
con variawom, 

Varsovienne (Fr. ; It. Virsovia'ua.) A 
dance in moderate tempo and 3-4 time, 
with auftaktoli a quarter-note, the down- 
beat of every second measure being 
strongly marked ; presumably invented 
in France about 1853, as a variant of 
the Polish polka, mazurka, andredowa. 

Vaudeville (Fr. ) Originally, a popular 
convivial or satirical street-song, or song 
sung about town ; by the introduction 
of such verses into light plays and 
operas the way was paved for the mod- 
em vaudeville, a light comedy, often a 
parody, in which dialogue and panto- 
mime alternate with witty and satirical 
couplets generally set to welUknown 
oopular airs. 

Veemen'tc (It.) Vehement, passionate. 
. . V'eemen'za, con, with vehemence, 
passion. 

Veil. In ^nging, an obscuration of tone, 

either natural or superinduced by out- 
ward causes, detracting from clear and 
bell-like vocalization. A veiled voice is 
called in It. tfo'ce vek^ta^ in Fr, voix 

sovibree or 7'oil^e. 

Vela'to(It.) Veiled (see F«7;, 

Velluta'to (It.) Velvety. 

Vclo'cc (It.) Rapid, swift ; usually ap- 
plied to a passage to be performed more 

swiftly than those before and after, thus 
being the opposite of ritenuto . . . Vehce- 
merfte, rapidly. . . Veheissimamiut It^ 

vclocis'simo, with extreme swiftness, 

f>T\'sfo. . . Vclocilii' , velocity. 

Ventage. (Ger. Ton'loeh,) In wind- 

In^lr.ft havinir fincr«>r.bol«Mt nr tr#>v« anv 
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Venn'sto (It) Gncefnl, dcgant. 

Vepre3(Fr.) Vespers. 

Vcrin'denmgcn (Ger.) Vanation?. 

Verbin'dung (G«r.) Bindiog, tyiag, 
coniicctioo J oonbiostlon . . . Vtrhin - 

Verdeckt' (Ger.) Covered, concealed. 

Verdop'pelt (Ger.) Doabled. . . /Vr<ii^'. 

peluHg^ doubling. 
Verans'iliiir (Ger.) i. See VerkUr'- 

zun::;. — 2. Harmonic compression of .1 
theme by substituting in the imitation a 
naxTower interval for a wider ooe. 

Vcfgniigt^ (Ger.) Cheerful, dweiy. 

Verg-ro'sserung^ (Ger.) Augmentation 

(of a theme;. 
Verhallen (Ger.) To die away. . . Ver- 

haftend^ ^ipiag away. 
Verkeh' rung (Ger.) Inversion (of t!ie 

intervals ofa theme); i. e. imitation by 

invernon, or by contrary motion. 
Verklei'ilinui|r (Ger.) Diminotioa. 
VCfkilr'XQIlSf (Ger.) Diminution i. 

Verlan^'erungszeichen (Ger.) Dot of 

prolongation. 

. VerlU'adiend (Ger.) Dying away. 

Vetmin'dcrt (Ger.) Diminished (of in- 
tervals). 

Vermit'telung^ssatz (Ger.) Episode. 

Verrillon (Fr.) An Harmonica 2. 

Verschie'bung (Ger.) Shifting pedal, 
soft pedal; mt/ Ft-nrA., unacorda; aAne 

V^'f-^rh . tr<» corde. 

Verschwin dead (Ger.) Vanishing ; dy- 
ing away. 

Verse. In aacied ▼ocal music, a solo 
passage or movement ; opp. to chorus. 
. . Verse-anthem^ see Anthem. . . Verse- 
sirtiet^ a choral service for solo voices. 

Verset . (It. verset'toj Fr. ?y ' i. 
Same as Versick, — 2. A shore prelude 
or interlude for tiie organ. 

Vefset'sen ((Ser.) To transpose. .. fVr- 

set^zung, transposition ; Verse^zungs- 
zeichen^ a chromatic sign. 

•» *- «». t.. • . .... 
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Vei^(Lat.) Turnover. iSee T.nW.) 

Vertic&L Lying in one pbae isaid of 

pfte.-strint;?' : opp. to t-:^s:* utg. 

Verve (Fr.) Spirit, animattoa« vigor, 
energy* 

Verwaadf (Ger.) Related ; xmmm*Jttr 

ToMitrten, related keys. . . IVrvMMi^/- 

Si-l'is/r, rel-itionf^hipV 

Verwech'sclung, Jw enhiir mt^'pilu ie 
(Ger.) The enharmonic change. 

Vefweilend (Ger.) Delaying; rOmmt^ 

Verrie rt ' ( Ger. ) Om.imented . , , I Vrw 

ztYrnnc. ornament, grace. 
Vcrad'gerung (Ger.) Retardation. 
VerjBwei'flnngavoll (Ger.) Despair- 

uis(^y)* with desperation. 

Vespers. (It. ve'sffro; Fr. t<*/r<-j.- (kt. 
Vesper^ "Even-song." The Olh o£ 
the canonical hours. 

Vezzo'so (It.) Graceful; elegant... 

Vi zz,\<afn<-n'tf, gracefully, etc. 

Vibran'te (It.) With a vibrating, agi- 
tated effect of tone. 

Vibration. {\\.. zihrazio' ne ; Fr. x'ifim- 
tion ; Ger. Si h':('iii <:;'unt:.^ The rapid 
oscillation of uuy tuiic-producing body, 
as a string, an air-column, the vocal 
cords, fii:...A»ipfitti(i(' c/ : ihralion,\\\c 
widest departure of a tunc-producing 
body, towards either side, from a point 
of rest. . . AmplitUiif .'/' a sifi^A' r'.'f>ra- 
tion, properly, the departure of the tone- 
producing body from the middle point 
towards one side only; but fi<(iiuntly' 
made to comprehend the entire w idtii 
of the excursion from side to sitli . .. 
Double z'idra//(Vi, the cxctitsion of .n 
tone-producing body (as a string) ftom 
one side to the other and back again.. . 
Vibration-number , a fijj^urc represent- 
ing the number of vibrations (usually 
estimated by double vibrations) made 
by a tftne. 

Vibra'to (It.) 1. On bow-instr.s, the 
wavering eflfect of tone obtained by the 
rapid oscillation of a finger on the 
string which it is stepping. — a. In sing> 
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VIC£N DA— VIOLA* 



Vlccn'da (It.) Cluuise. . . VUend/vole, 

changeably, vacillatingly. 
Vi'de (Lat,), Vi'di (It.) See...Vi-de, in 
scores, a sign that a "cut" has been 
made, directing the performers to skip 

fr.tni Vi- over to de. 

Vide (ir.. "cmptv".) Open (said of 
itr{ngs)..«C<m/« a v^, open striag ; 
opp. to cord* h jouir^ a string to be 
stopped. 

Viel (Gcr.) Much, gt^l. . .Alit vie' lent 
Nack'druek^ with strong emphasis. . . 

Vii'i'chori^, for several choirs or (di- 
vided j kXxoxm^'a. .. Viet /acker Kon'- 
trapunkt, polymorphous counterpoint. 
. . i'iel' stimmi^, polyphonic. 

Vifele (Fn) A modernized spelling of 

vielle. 

VieUe(Fr.) Hurdy-gurdy. (Also viVr/n.) 

Vier (Ger.) Four... I'l.tnJi'teltakt, 4-8 
time.,, ]''ici'dof<(^cl(n- Kon'trapunkt, 
quadruple counterpoint. . . Vier' jaih, 
«ee fach. ^^Vitr'fUssiff, 4-foot.. . Vier'- 
" strichen^ see Gt'str'uJtt'n 7.... Vier'' 
handigy for 4 hands . . . Vier' klang, 
chord of the 7th .. . Vier'Ul irnou), 
quarter-note . . . Vier' telpaufc, qu.irter- 
rcst. . . Viervier' teltakt^ 4-4 time. . . 
Viittvte^Ultakt^ 4*2 time. 

W, ViTe,/rw. (Ft .) Brisk, lively. 

Vigorosamen'te (It.) Witli vigor, ener- 
gy. . . Vigoro'so^ vigorous, energetic. 

Vlhoe'l*. Primitive form of the Spanish 
guitar. 

Villanci'co ( Sp;m.) A sacred voc.il com- 
position resembling the English anthem, 
sung in Spain at the principal festivals 

i^f th'_- < 'hi.trch. 

Villaneria (It.) An Italian folk-song 
of the l6th century, differing from the 



Viol.j .ilta. 




Viola tenor*. 



>blavjoL> 



(Alio or 



artistic madrigal simple hannonizs^ 
tion .md the more rustic, humorous, 
and sometimes loose character of the 
poem. 

Villafec'do (It.) Rustic, rural. 

Vi'mi. An ancient stringed instr. of the 

Hindus. The body is a section of 
bamboo, over which are stretched 
lengthwise 4 strings, tuned in the 
order dominaul , leaJin-^-d^tti . tonii'. 
$ubdominant; the 18 movable frets can 
be adjusted to coincide with any one 
of the Hindu scales. There are also 3 
sympathetic strings. Two gourds, fixed 
at either end of tlie bamboo, act as 
resonance-boxes. 

Vina'ta fit.; dimin. vinet'ta.) A vintage 
song, or drinking-song. 

Vi'ol. (It. vu/la ; Cier. and Fr. Vio'le.) 
Name of a very ancient type of bow. 

instr., now obsolete ; the prototype of 
the violin tribe (but comp. Lira), from 
which it differed by having a fretted 
fingerboard , a variable number of strings 
(from 5 to 8 or more, though the usual 
number for all sizes was six), and in 
the shape of the body. Both belly 
(usually) and back (always) were flat, 
the ribs high, the Ixnits nearly semi- 
circular, the sound-holes like half-cir- 
cles, and the upper half of the body 
narrow and pointed. The bridge being 
but slightly arched, and having to sup- 
port so many strings, those in the mid- 
dle could scarcely be touched wparately 
with the bow ; this circumstance, how- 
ever, together with the number and 
peculiar tuning of the strings, greatly 
facilitated chord -playing, in which the 
violin is comparatively at a disadvan- 
tage. The tuning was as follows : 

Viola bassa. jt Viotone. A 



Ttaar vioL} (Ba$a vioL) 



sfa bmta. . . . 
(CoDtialMttt vtoL> 



i.e. in /c»«rMj with one i/iirJ midway. — 1 treble viol; ^[radually the larger •\'iolin- 
The viols formerly held, in conjunction I types were mvented. with the above- 
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beneath br:<%e wd fia^criMUd... 

da brac'cx:. " arsi-'ri'"' " 'htttoe Ge-. 
Br^t:':iu\, a viol 'ct.L on ihe Arm 
while plajing ; opp. to r. da /l»Ac. . . 
V. gamb^. " ieg-rio* " Ji '.ir^ v^ol 
held, like the 'cel'.o. bcrrom the kncv^ ; 
the bass In^. of the Tiol iunihr. . . f. 
Sarru/reK Fr. tioU d iime-u r\, a •eT'<»r viol 
similar to the z\ biSstard^ in smngiag 
.and constmction, but of course smaller. 
. . r'. da sfhi'.:-. shoulder-\-iol," a 
somewhat ealarged i\ da braccio. . . 

kard^me^ see Barytom 2. . . I'. py<m- 
posa iviol'-nctFlo pi^coio), a larfre kind 
of violin inv. by J. S. Bach, midway in 
sbe between a tenor violin and 'cello, 
with 5 strings tuned C-G-.f.a^ .,^Om- 
trabha/ so di vif^la^ sec VioL 

Violc (Ger.) Viol. 

'Vlole (Fr.) Fonnerlf, a viol ; now, a 



ViolentaflMfl\« (It ^ VkC««tl^, 



Violet. The 

V i a kHt (FV.) SmaUvkiku 
VIoleeia (It.^ ii^) rk^ ...IV^^Ai 

mjrimj, a K'^w i-.-.^tr. iuv, by ^'^ctt\'> 
Castrucci, soli for whicti wef« wtiltta 
by Hfindd in OriUw^ and S/>Mrmf^ 

Violill^ (Ger. Ft. v»;4m».« It. 

. . > A 4-stringrd bow^nstr. ^^f 
comparatively modem tvp« (au im> 
proved viol*K ami the leadtnir <M^batltra1 
instr.; const nut i-il in 4 iMnuiivil si;\?* 
(the s<>M:alled strin^^lu;u^tct ot the or* 
dwitfa), with the followiiif eiiwWWlwrr.' 

VMonerilo. 



VWin. Viola. ^ VH>loPiedh>._ P «ml>te.t>wMi. fwtiitrnJ^ 



A description of the treble violin, the 
typical instr. of the family, will suthce 
for all its members. — The resomance- 
box, or / \ is formed by a vaulted 
deily (bearing the bridge) and Inick, 
Joined by narrow aides called ribs; the 
7t'ciist is the narrow middle portion be- 
tween the incurving I'ohL-,, at the corners 
of which, and also at other points with- 
in the body, are glued triangular pieces 
of wood called blocks, to strengthen the 
frame. Also inside, just beneath the 
treble foot of the bridge, is set a round 
wooden prop, the soundpost, placed 
there to resist die tension of the strinjrs 
and to communicate their vibration di- 
rectly to the back ; the iass-kir further 
Strengthens the belly. The curved 
apertures cut in either side of the belly 
are the f-hoUs^ or sound-koUs. At the 
tMss of the body is the bvUo»^ to which 
the wooden tailpiece is attached by a 
ioop^ of gut ; from the tailpiece the 
strifes are stretched aertMS the bridge 
and over the fingerboard (which lies 
partly upon the neck and partly over 
tiie belty) to the »m/, and thence each 
to a separate p^g in the peg-box or hi-ad. 
which ends in the scroll, — The word 
▼iolin is from the It. vioHno^ a diminu- 



est, because the hi^jhost sirinjf Is that 
next the bow-hanil. (l'onn"Mitti nlxo 
Bow, Bowing, Posit!,<n, .Vv/r,'.).., 
J'ii>/in-t / ■ f\ the (7-eK l'. . . / V(>/»«..//i//*.»- 
son, a diupasuu-6top of narrow ttcalo 
and stringy tone. 

Violi'na. .\ metal flur-Htopin the ornan, 
generally of 4-foot pitch, of small acalo 
and stringy timbre. 

Violinette. i. A 1dt.«»9. .Same as 

violino piccolo. 

Violi'no (It.) Violin.../', di fer'ro, 
nail-fiddle. . . V.piffcolo, n violin jtmtilirr 
and tuned a fourth higher than the 
ordinary violin. . . / pompo'so, n violin 
with an « - ■ V. primo (/#• 

additional ^ '^'j^ (ondo), (\\%\ (mc« 
strin.r f," — ■ ond) violin. 

Violin'schiUssel ((.icr.) (/-clef, 

Vioiistc iFr.; formerly violier,) Viola- 
pUyer. 

Violon (Fr.) i. Violin, -a. The vtotta- 

fii ipason (organ-'^toji). 

Vioionar (Fr.) Recent name for tlie 
donble-baM. 

Violooaro (Fr.) Same as Otto^^^.r, Google 
Violoncel'lo (It.; Ger. Viohncetf ; Fr. ^ 

•ttinlmurll,' \ \ ,i ■strtn'/T'fl y.<\.\i tn-^tr. fif 
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Tiolin-type (see Violin), dating in its 
pre«!ent form from the latter half of the 
1 6th century. The word is a diminu- 
tive of viohnf, the It. augmentative of 
'■if III. thus mMninf^ literally a "little 
big viol ". I'he cello, as it is faxniliarly 
called, required more than a century to 
become popular, taking at first very 
subordinate parts, whence its desig- 
nation, in many scores of the 17th 
centnr}\ ns /?,; rf<> or Bass. It slowly 
conquered the esteem of artists, and 
supplanted the vioia da gnmha, like 
which it is held, for pl.iyiiv4. iK-tween 
the knees, while firmly supported on 
the floor by its pointed f>fg or standard. 
ViolonceUo-music is written in 3 clefs 




for convenience of no- 
tation, and now invari- 
ably according to the 



actual pitch ; but the classic masters, 
who also frequently used the ^<«lef 
in chamber - compositions, wrote the 
notes in this clef an octave higher than 
thqr actually sounded. . . Violmcetto j>u '- 
€oht see Vudo fomposa* 

Violo'ne (It., "great viol".) i. See 
Viol. — 2. In the organ, a stop on the 
pedal, of 1 6-foot pitch and vloloncdilo* 
like timbre. 

Violoniste (Fr.) VioUnist. 

Vir'ga. Same as Virg$$la, 

Virgil Practice-Clavier. A toneless 
keyboard instr. for mechanical pfte.- 
practice, inv. by A. K. Virgil, of New 
York, in 1883 (see 7\-, hniphonr). It 
differs essentially from the old dumb 
piano in 2 features: (i) The depres- 
sion, and also the release, of a digital 
produces a mild click like that of a tele- 
graph-key ; this furnishes a means for 
accurately timing the practice, for 
acquiring promptness of down-stroke 
and up-stroke, and for determining the 
dirTcrent styles of touch (e. g. for the 
strict Ugato the click on depressing 
one digital exactly coincides with the 
release-click of the one preceding) ; (2) 
it affords, bv a simple mechanical ad- 
justment, 6 gradations in the weight of 
the touch, from 2 to 20 ounces — i. e. 
from the very lightest pfte. -touch up to 
fi times that of the avenute pfte. -action. 



Vir'g^U. One of the Ntumes. 

Virtuos' (Ger. ; fern. Virtuo'sin.) i. A 
virtuoso. (Kr. zdrtuose.) — 2. Virtuose; 
i. e., possessing or exhibiting the quali- 
ties of a finished artist ; also virtm^" 
^.■<th<jft. . . I'irtuositiit' , virtuosity. 

Virtuo'so,-a (It.; pi. viHuosi,-^.) A 
finished instrumentalist or vocalist. 

Vis-A^S (Fr.) A harpsichord or pfte. 
having 2 opposed keyboards, for 2 

players. 

Vi sta Ui.) Sight; a {jtrinm) zis/a, at 
(first) sight. 

Vrstamente (It.) Briskly, animatedly. 

. . I'i'sto, lively, animated. 

Vite (Fr.) Quick(ly). 

Viva'ce(It.) A tempo-mark which, used 
alone, calls for a movement equalling 
or exceeding allc^'^rn in rapidity ; when 
used as a qualifying term, it denotes a 
spirited, bright, even>toned style... 
Vivaremrn'tc, con vivacc'zn . 7'tr-a- 
men'te, con vivacihY, are terms nearly 
synonymous with vivace. . . Vivadf" 
si mo, with extreme vivacity, presto... 
Vivaeei'tif, less lively than vivace, about 

VlTe, See Vif. 

VlTCn'te (It.) I.ively, brisk, animated. 

Vi'vido, vi'vo (It.) Lively, spirited. 

( I ivace.) 

VocaL Pertaining to the voice ; specifi- 
cally, proper for the singin£'-\ oice . . . 
Vocal cords, the a opposed iotds of 
mucous membrane wiuiin the larynx, 
whose vibration, caused bv the expul- 
sion of «r from the lungs, produces 
vocal tones. . . Vocal glottis (Lat. rima 
vocalis), the aperture between the V. 
cords when they are approximated for 
the productions tones. . . Vocal mmic^ 
music written for or executed by the 
voice, as a solo or with accompaniment 
...Vocal rfgisu-rs, see Vake***Voeat 
score, see Score, 

Voca'Hon. See Reed-organ. 

Vocalisation (Fr.) The art of singing 
prolonged and sustained tones on 
vowels only. . . rf7r(/// f^r, to singj^^p^^* 
cording to the rules of vocal art, using 
only the vowels a and • , Vocalises^ 



voce-^voluntary; 
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Va'ce (It., pi. Vi>d.) Voice ; part. ../*., 
ang/lua^ vox angelica. . . V. Han'ca 
("white voice"), term applied to the 
voices ol women and children, and to 
the tones of certain instr.s of similar 
quality. .. di ca'mera, a voice of 
comparatively slight volume ... di 
go' la, throaty or guttural voice. .. V. di 
pet' to, chest-voice.../', di ripi/n<\ a. 
ripieno part (see Hipieno) ...V, di t/.^ hi , 
head-voice. . . I'', .p-ani'ta, a powerful, 
round voice. . . / '. paslo'sa^ a fuil, soft, 
flexible voice . . . V. principa'U, leading 
part... / ' spicca'ta, a voice characterized 
by clear enunciation. . . A due { trc) -vd, 
for 2 (3) i>arts, voices ; in 3 (3) parts. . . 
Colia voce, see Col canto. . .Mcssa di 
voce^ see Messa...Mezza voce, sottovoce^ 
see Mnm^ Soito, 

Voices (Lat) Pluiatof Fmt. 

Vo'gelflote.-pfcife (Ger.) A b r l r.iM, 
lil^ that played on by Papagcno in 
The Magic Ftute. , . Fo'gelsang, a 
merula. or set of small pipes standing 
in water, the passage of the wind 
through the latter prodiidng a "war- 
bling* tone. 

Voice. (Lat. vox; It. vo*ce; Fr. voix; 
Ger. Stim'me^ specitically Sing'stimme.) 
For llie several classes of &e human 

voice comp. Soprano, Mezzo-seprano, 
Contralto^ Tenor, Barytone, Bass. — 
The word voice is often made synony- 
mous with " part", in imitation of for- 
eign usage; the practice cannot be 
Tecommend«l. . .Vocal regi sters. 
There is hardly any subject on which 
opinions are more irreconcilably op- 
posed, than this : but if we accept E. 
Behnke's definition (in his treatise : 
Mechanism of the Human Voice") of 
■rtie term register — "a series of tones 
which are produced by the same mech- 
anism" — we arrive at his conclusion ; 
namely, that there are 3 principal vocal 
registers in the female voice, and 2 in 
the male, the chief *' break" occurring 

in both at Q -— (This is the 

the tone ^_J-or-^ — transition from 
Pwf%^) I 'chest '-voice 



Voice-part. i. A vocal part [GroN-e, 
II, p. 526/^, 1.17; and IV. p. 49^, 
1.15; E. Prout, "Harmony", p. 5S. 
1.7.]— 2- A part. [.\n awkmd and 

**'7'nv.x:al neologism.] 

Voicing. Taning, or regulating tiie 

pitch and tone of, an oigan-pipe. 
VoiKeCFr.) Veiled. 

Votx i Fr "1 \' lice ; part. . . V. an::,'Htjue^ 
vox angelica. . . l\ cileste^ an organ- 
stop wiu 9 ranks, of the tmda muutis 
type. . . V. de poi trine, chest-voice . ..1'. 
de tite, head-voice. . . I', humaine, vox 
humana. ../f eknx (trots) wfix, for 2 
(3) voices ; in 2 (3) parts. 

Vokal' (Ger.) Xocal. . . J'o^afmusiJt, 
vocal music, with or without accomp. . . 
Voka^tHl, a. tafpella style ; vocal ^le. 

Volan'te (It., " flying".) Light, swift, 

Vola'ta(It.; Ger. Vola'te\ Fr. Vo la tint.) 
A short vocal run, or trill ; a run, or 
division ; a light and rapid series of 
notes. . .Dimin. volati'na. 

Volks'lied (Ger.) Folk-song. . . V oiks' ~ 
t{h)emtich (Ger.), in a style character- 
istic of or imitating that of the (Ger- 
man) folk-song, or popular music in 
general ; opp. to Kunstlied. A volks*- 
thiimliches Lied is a product of art in the 
style of the folk-song... Volk<:'ion, im, in 
the style — having the general character 
—of a folk-song. (It. in nu/do popolc^re.) 
. . . Volks*-weise, same as Volksiied. 

Vol! (Ger.) Full. .. W/^x OnAes'Ur^ 
full orchestra; vetiet Werk, full or* 

gan ; mit voflem \ with full 

chorus... Vollgriffig (' 'with full bands"), 
in full chords or harmonies . . . Voltlhm- 

/nrn, perfect(ly). . . 1 ' 'n//iig, (a) in 

full harmonies ; (d) for many parts, poly- 
phonous. frb// frequently occurs as a 
suffix with the sense of the Engl. -/«// 
g'> gedan' kenvoll, thoughtful(iv), 
sHm^mungsvoll, full of (chanicterisac) 
expression ; etc.] 
Vol'ta (It.) A turn or time . . . /'''''wfi 
voita (or Ima voiia, Ima, /a,, /.), tirst 

time; secunda vaUa (or /Ida voltttt etc.)« 
second time; ttna volta^ onoei 
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casionally applied to an anthem or 

other choral piece opening the service. 

Volu'ta (It. J, Volute (Fr.) Scroll. 

Vom (Cier. ) From the . . . Vom An' fang, 
sdA capo; vom Blat'U ("from the 
page"), at itghL 

Voraut'nahme (Gcr.) Anticipation. 

Vor'bereitung^ (Gcr.) Preparation. 

Vor'dersatr (Gcr.) First subject or 
theme ; fore-phrase [I'kuu ij. 

Vor'geiger (Gcr.) Leader, 1st vioUil. 

Vor'halt (Ger.) Suspension... For'AaZ/j- 
tdsttngy resolution of a suspension. 

Vor'her (Ger.) Ikfore, previous(l\ ). 

Vofi^ (Ocr,^ Preceding, previous ; as 

wrtges Znfmass^ =tempo primo. 
Vor'slnger (Gcr.) Precentor. 

Vor'achlag (Cer.') Cnllective name for 
the various forms of the accentcU ap- 
poggiatura; opp. to NaeVschLig, or 
unaccented appoggiatura. . . Lan^'cr 
{ku/tcr) Vtff'schlag^ long (short) ap- 
poggiatura. 

Vor^Mtsseichea (Ger.) Chromatic sign. 

Vor'spitI (Ger.) Prelude, introduction ; 

overttire. 

Vor'trag i^iicr.) Rendering, interpreia- 
tloB, pa-fonnanoe, style, delivery, exe- 
cution... F('rVf7;'T\ .v/.^M««^, f, 

tragsi^ickcH , expression-mark ; tempo- 



Vor'xeichnung (Gcr.) Signature. 
Voz(Lat., pi. r'i>V«*.<' ,• sec below). Voice. 

OMg/Jua (angelic voice), a 4- 
foot uqpui^^top correspondii^ to the 8- 
foot tHvr iww.i'wa. . . /''.r aNUiy.i' tis 
{y.^m'sfjH^-ms), the antecedent (conse- 
quent). . . J Ar kHmti*mt (human voice), 
an S-fv>ot reed-stop in the ori^.m, the 
tone of which has a [fancied] resem- 
blance to die hmnaa voice; aacdostop. 
u^*-:.;:'v dravm with the tremulant. — 
Also iKCurs. especially in Italy, as a 
frie-8t<i>p. and occaaionaOy in 9 nudes, 
one of reed-pipes, the other of tlue- 
P^P^.'.**' *^ «irjfiW<i, same as 



Vnoto,-* (It) Open ; aa corda vuota, 
open string. 

w. 

W (as a double V, in Fr. usage). Marks 
viotin-parts copied from a acore. 

Waits. [Also ;f'/jY<-.r, ;r'n;-///.-.c, etc.] 
Originally, a class of street-watchmen 
in England, who gave notice of their 
approach by sounding horns or other 
instr.$. The name then appears to have 
been transferred to town-musicians, 
and still later to various irregular bands 
of indifferent music-makers, in which, 
latter application it is not yet obsolete. 
— Whether the instr. chiefly affected by 
these musicians (a species of shawm or 
oboe) derived its name from them, or 
vice versa, is a moot point. 

Wald'fldte (Ger., "forest flute"; Lat. 
ii'yiti silves'tris.) In the organ, an 
open metal flute^top of broad scale 
and usually of 2 or 4-foot pitch, having 
a suave, full, resonant tone. 

Wald'horu (Ger.) The French horn 
without valves. (Also Jagntiornt Na^ 

fur* horn.) 

Walts. (Ger. lya^zer; Fr. raise; It. 
vafta.) A round dance in 3-4 time, 

and in tempo van-ing from slow to 
moderately fast, — /rom the primitive 
LSndtirvaA ordinary German waltz up 
to the sprightlier trois-tt-mps (ordinary 
walu) and deux-Umps (rapid waltz). 
The steps of these waltzes vary thus : 

^ I. f. 1. 1 r. I. r. 

Slow German XtttxttT 

Ordin.ar>- W.i't.: ) r 1 1. r. L | r. 1. 

(trois temps, vjg Vp 
Wiener Waiter) ) * * I' ^ ^ 

Quick waltz ^ , L 1 r. n* 
(deux-temps. - 9pm\pm 
Zwcilrill) ) *' ' i* ' 

The origin of the waits varionsly^ 

ascribed to Bohemia, Germany {Land' 
iW-)«and France {volu). . . It'aJtz is also 
tba tide of Bumercms effective instru* 
mental pieces in trlde time, but not 
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Wiir'me (Ger.) Warmth ; niit gnfsser 
Wiirme^ with great warmth. 

WM'Mrorgel (Ger.) Hydraulic organ. 

Watte-pallet, See 

WAter-OTgMl* Hydraulic cxfpat* 

Waja^htes. See Waits. 

Weak accent, beat, pntee. See Accent. 

Wech'selgesang (Ger.) Antiphonal 
(responsive) singing or song. . . hVcch'- 
ffinote, changing-aote. 

Weh^mut(h) (Ger.) Sadness, melan- 
choly. . . lVeh'tnut{h)i^, sad, motimful, 
melancholy. {\.\iaO adverb.) 

Welch (Ger.) i. Soft, tender ; mellow, 
suave (also adverb).'—^. Minor. 

Weight of wind. The tension of the 
compressed air supplied by the organ- 
bellows to any stop or group of stops ; 
the mean pressure raises a column of 
water in a U-tube to the height of 
about 3 inches, hence the technical ex- 
pression "an inch" or "two inches" 
of Avind ; a stop is said to be " voiced 
on a 3, 6, or lo-inch pressure," etc. 

Wei'nend (Ger.) Weeping. 

Wei'sse Note (Ger.) A "white/' or 

open, note. 

Weit (Ger.) Broad ; open (of harmonies). 

Wcl'le (Ger.) Roller (organ) ... /f V//- 
atur', system of rollers. . . Wetleniretty 

roller-board. 

Well-tempered. In equal, and conse- 
quently satisfactory, temperament; as 

J. S. Bach's Well-tempered Clavichord 
(Ger. Wohl' iiinpirirtes Clavier''). 

Vlc'mg (Ger.) Little ; cin kiein tveni^ 
lanfrsamer^ a very little slower. 

Werk (Ger.) In the organ, {a) the set 
of stops controlled by one keyboard ; 
(^) a stop or register. 

Wert<li) ((3er.) Value, time-value. 

We'sentHch (Ger.) Essential. .. rrV- 
sentliche Dissonanz\ a dissonant chord- 
tone, in cootradistinctioa to a disso- 
nance produced by a pasdng or ciiang- 

ing-note. 

Wet'terharfe (Ger.) yEoiian harp. 



then generally being white . . . White 
noU, one having an open (not solid) 
head (^ J). 

Whole-note. See /^ote. . . IV hole shifty 
see .Shift. . . Whole step, {a) a step of a 
whole tone ; {b) a whole tone. . . IVhoie 
tour (Ger. Ganz'ton ; Fr. ion pJein^ 
It. (ono intero), see Interval. 

Wie (Ger.) As. . . Wic o'hoi, as above ; 

wie vor'her^ as before, as at first ; wie 
, aus der Ftr'nt^ as Irom a distance. 

Wie'der (Ger.) \gBxn. . . PVie'dergahe, 
performance, production, rendering, in* 
tcrpretation. reading. . . IVicderAfr'steU 
lungszeichen, see Auf losungszeichen. 
. . IViederho'lungj repetiti(m ; 
zeichen^ repeat. ^ 

Wiegenlied (Ger.) Cradle-song, lulh. 

by ; berceuse. 

Wind-band. i. A company of per- 
formers on wind-instr.s. — 2. The wind- 
instr.s in the orchestra ; also, the per- 
formers on, or parts written for, the 
same. . . Windchesi, see Organ . . . Wind- 
gauge^ an apparatus for measuring the 
wind-pressure in the A\andchest of an 
organ. It consists of a twice-bent glass 
tube, having water in the U-shaped 
end, the other end being fixed in a 
socket ; on setting the socket in a hole 
in the soundboard, and letting the wind 
on, the water rises in the outer arm of 
the U-shaped tube, indicating the wind- 
pressure by the height in inches to 
which it is forced. (Comp. IVtight.") 
. . . H 'i nd'ins iruments (Ger. Bias'in- 
strumente; Fr. instruments i vent; It. 
stromcn'ii da fia'to)^ instruments, the 
tones of which are produced by xvind 
(i. e. compressed air), the vibrations 
excited in the latter being transmitted 
to an air-column enclosed in a tube (e. g. 
an organ-pipe, or any orchestral instru- 
ment blown by the mouth), or directly 
to the open air (e. g. free reeds without 
tubes). The vibrations of the wind are 
excited ((z) by its impinging on a sharp 
edge (flageolet, flute, organ-pipe), (^) by 
the interpoatti<Mi of a vibratile reed (cla- 
rinet, oboe, reed-pipe), or (<•) by the 
vibration of the player's lips (horn. 
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p^-box. — 2. Roll (on a dram). — 3. 

Snme as Schldgei, the more usual term. 

Wohl'temperirt (Ger.) See mH-tem- 
perttL 

Wolf. I. A discord induced in certain 

keys, on keyboard instr.s (especially 
the organ), by inequality of tempera- 
ment, such as was inherent in the so- 
called "meantone" system. (Not sy- 
nonymous with the Ger. Or'gelwol/.)-— 
2. In bow-instr.s, the wolf is the im< 
perfect or jarring vibration of sofne 
particular tune or tones, and is pre- 
sumably due to some defect in the 
build or adjustment of the instrument. 

Wolf (Ger.) Wolf; specifically, the 12th 
fifth in the cirde of fifths, bein^f the 

one which causes the main difficulty. 

IWood-wind. The orcliestral wood-in- 
Str.s collectively ; or the performers on 
tiieni. 

Working-out. Same as DtvelifmenU 

"Wrest. A tuning-hammer. 

Wrestblock, Wrestplaok. ^Piano- 
forte, 

Wnch'tig (Ger.) Weighty, weightily. 
ponderous(ly), ¥ritb Strong emphasis, 

risoluto. 

Wiir'de (Ger.) Dignity ; mit IV., or wtir^- 
devoll^ dignified. 

Wii'thend (Ger.) Furious, frantic ; fn- 

rioso, 

X. 

Xanor^phica. (Ger. Xanor'phika^ A 
varietjr of the piano- violin, and the 
most complicated of all, there being a 
separate bow for each string ; inv. by 
K. L. ROllig of Vienna in 1797. 

Xylharmon'ica. (Ger. Xy!hnrmo'niko)i). 
A keyboard instr. inv. by Utho of San- 
gerhausen in i8xo, and resembling 
Chladni's Euphonium, but with wooden 
wands instead of glass rods ; an im- 
proved Xylosistron. 

Xyl'OpbOfW. (Lat. li/neum psalt/ri- 
um; Ger. Stroh'Jiedtt, FTolz* harmo- 
nika, IIoW' und Stroh' instrument^ 
kdl'zernes GeliUh'ter; Fr. <laquehoiSy 



straw), and played on with 2 mallets ; 
a wooden dulcimer, capable of pleasinvf 
effects in the hands of a skilf ui piayei. 
Usual compass a octaves, or a little 

more. 

Xylosit'tron. The parent instrument 
of the ajrlharmonikon ; inv. fay Vtho in 
1807. 

Y. 

Yang Kin (Chinese.) A Chinese instr. 
resembling the dulcimer, with brass 
strings. 

Yodel, Yodler. English filings of 

jodeln^jodUr. 

z. 

Za. Former syllable-name for in 

solmisation. 

Z&hlen (Ger.) To count; tdhie^ count,.* 

ZdhlzHt, a count. 

Zale'o. See JaUo^ 

Zampo'gna (It) i. Bagpipe. — 3. 

Shawm. 

Zapatea'do (Span.) A Spanish dance, 
in which the dancers mark the rhythm 
by stamping. 

Zap'fenstreich (Ger.) The tattoo.— The 
gro'sser Zap/enstreich is an imposing 
mus. finale of a military review, com- 
mencing' with a grand orscetido roll on • 
the drums of the combined regimental 
bands. — The Z. was originally a blow 
iStreich) struck on the bung {Zapfoi) ' 
of the cask of beer or wine, signifying 
that drinking in camp must cease for 
the night; hence, a musical si;^: :!! to 
drive the bung into the bung-hole, to 
attain that emT 

Zanban''d« (Span.) Saraband. 

Zar'gen (Ger., pi.) Ribs. 

Zart (Ger.) Tender, soft, delicate ; slen- 
der. . .Miizar'ten Stim'men, with soft- 
toned sXoo&,..Zarf^te^ in the organ, 
a 4-foot flute-stop of very delicate in- 
tonation, the pipes having, instead of 
the block, a windway reaching up frcnn 
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Zeffiro'to (It) Zephyr-like. 

Zei'chen (Ger.) A sign. 

Zeit (Ger.) Time. Also, same as Taki- 
teil. . . Zeit'mass^ tempo ; im ersten (or 
vor'igen) Ztitmastt^ttTci^o primo, . . 
Zfit'mrsser, metronome. . . Zcitw<rt(h), 

time- value. 

Zelosamen'te (It.) Zealously, entha- 

siastically. . . Zilo'so, zealous, enthusias- 
tic» ardent ; marking passages to be 
performed with energy and fiire. Also 
con ze'lo. 

Zerstreut' (Ger.) Dispersed, open. 

Zieh'harmonika (Ger.) Accordion. 

2iem'lich (Ger.) Somewhat, rather. 

Zier^ich (Ger.) Neat, delicate ; grace- 
ful, elegant. (Also adverb.) 

Ziffer (Ger.) T\^me...ru zif/irt, figured; 

Bezif'ferting, figuring. 

Ziceu'nerartig; (Ger.) Gyj^y-like... 
Zign/nermusik^ QypBy music. 

Zim'balon. An improved dulcimer much 
employed in Hungarian music, provided 
with dampers, 

and having a ~' r ^^nga,- 
chromatic scale ■ jj^ffll tion of 
«tf 4 octaves: cT atone 

is obtained by its rapid rdteratioo, 

marked 

Zim'belstern (C'cr.) A sort of toy-stop 
in some old organs, consisting of a 
star hung with little bells, placed con- 
spicoously in front of the organ, and 
caused to sound by a current of air 
controlled by a draw-stop. 



Zlflgare'sca (It) A Gypsy song or dance ; 
specifically, a song sung 1^ maskers 

during the Carnival. 

Zingare'sco,-a (It.) Pertaining to Gyp- 
sies, Gypsy-like. . .2tiij«r/ir, oAi, m 

Gvpsy style. .. Z/'«i,^r7r^',-/7, a GypSy ; 
i7i7a zi'n^'iira, in Gypsy style. 

Zin'ke (Ger.; It. comet' to). (Also Zink, 
SSinkm.) See Cometh. 

Zixncti (Ger.) Circle. . .^kVi^/Aamw, 
infinite canon* 

Zi'ther (Ger., pron. isit'ter : Engl, pro- 
nun, zith'er.) [The Ger. Ztther is a very 
different instr. from tilieold Engl, cither 
or cittern; to prevent confusion, it 
would be well to adopt the Ger. spelling 
for the modern instr.] — i .{Schlag' zither., 
i. e. plucked zither.) The zither, as 
developed from the primitive peasant- 
instr. of the German Alps, has 32 or 
more strings stretched over a shallow 
wooden resonance-box, which is pro- 
vided with a soundhole, and bears a 
bridge near the right end and a fretted 
fingerboard on the side next the player. 
Above the fingerboard are 5 melody- 
strings stopped by the left huid, tuned 

-9- — t — I m i~" ^ ^- 
ffi ^-i-^EB TJ ; ing steel, the D 
«T * brass, the G 

steel silver-covered, and the C brass 
copper-covered. These 5 are plucked 
with a metal or tortoise-shell ring worn 
on the right thumb and having a pro» 
jecting spur. The accompaniment* 
strings, tuned In fourths as f<mows : 



are plucked by the fore-, middle, and 
ring-fii^;ers of the right hand, the lit- 
tle finger resting behind the bridge to 
steady the hand. They are of gut, or 
covered silk, variously colored to guide 
the player's eye and fingers. The 3 
ordinary sizes of zither are the Treble 
Zither {Prim' zither)., Concert-Zither^ 
9xA Ei^^Zithir (also called ^^^or 



fretted fingerboard, and 4 strings in 
violin-tuning, tile E and A of steel, 
the D of brass, and the G of silk silver- 
covered ; but the bow-zither is held 
quite differently from the viol, its head 
being furnished with a little foot which 
rests on the edge of the table before the 
{dayer, who liolds die body in his lap. 

Zit'tend ((Ser.) Tremblinfir. tremuloos. 
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Z0ULOTI-2W0LP. 



Zoalon (Fr., "Zulu".) A style of pia. 
nette. 

Zu'falltir (Ger.) Acddentalfly). . .2k/. 

Jd/lii^rs Versef zungszeichen, accidental, 

Zuf folo (It.) A small flageolet, such as 
is employed in training singing-birds. 
(Also 2i«7bAi.) 

Zug (Ger.) I . Same as Regis' terzug. — 2. 
A pedal (pfte.)--3. A slide (of a trom- 
bone, etc.). . .Zu^trompete, slide-trump- 
et ... Znt^ttitfril, tracker-ftctioa (In the 

Zu'kunftsmusik (Ger.) Music of the 
foture ; a term first used (according to 

R. Wagner) about 1850, by Dr. I.. Fr. 
Chr. Biscbofit in a satire on Wagner's 
essay upon "The Art-work of the 
Future" [Das Kunstwerk der Zu- 
kunft]. The word has been adopted, 
by enthusiastic disciples of the neo- 
fierman cult, as an epithet of distinc- 
tion, with the meaning music with a 
future " — a definitiofi whose correctness 
can hardly be successfully disputed. 

Zu'nehmend (Ger.) Increasini;, cr<. 

scendo. 

Znng'e (Ger., "tongue"). Reed... 

Zung'enpfei/e, reed-pipe. . . Zung^oi- 
stimme, reed-stop. .. Zungmwer/r, ** the 
r«ds," reed-stops of the organ, con- 
sidered collectively . . .A ufschlagende 
Zunge, beating reed ; durch' schlagende 
Zunge, free reed. . .Dop'pehunge^ etc., 
see Tonguing. 

ZuriickTialteii (Ger.) To retard. . .Zu- 
rUck'halUndt ritardando . . . Zuriickf- 
kaUut^^ nibud»i3Mk.».Z»nriUli^uhlag, 

same as Ribattu'ia. 
Znsam'men f'Ter.) To^^ether, simiiltnne- 
oub^iy;; bei'd^ Cho're zmammcn, both 



choruses (choirs) together. . .Z« jaw'- 
mtnklang, a sounding together, simul- 
taneous sounding of 2 or more tones ; 
a "solid" cliord. . .Zusam'mengesetzt, 
combined, compound ; zusam menge- 
setzte Takfart^ oompound time... 
Zusam'menschlag, acciacc.ntura. . . Zu- 
sam' nun spiel, playing together ; en- 
semble-playing, , . ZusamfmenstreicheH^ 
to slur (either by means of the sig^n 
called a slur, or by joining the hooks of 
hooked notes); Zusam'menstreichut^, 
slurringf. 

Zwei (Ger.) Tvio. , .ZwH'chdrig^ (or 9 
choruses (or divided cIkmus). ..Zwei'* 

/acA, (a) double, as counterpoint ; ( ') 
in 2 ranks, as organ-stops; (c) com- 
pou nd , as Ittterrals . . . Zwei fu ssig, 
2-foot. . . Z-Vit''^L-sati-^, a duet. . .Zwei'm 
gestrichen^ see Gtstri'chen. . .Zwd** 
kalh Takt, a-2 iSmt.. .Zwe^h&ndig^ 
for 2 hands ... Ziiv/'ji'/ww/^'-, for 2 
voices; in or for a jfaxX%.. .Zwei'tet 
{-note), a lialf-note. . .Zw^Tr///, see 
Waltz. . . Zweiunddrei'ssii^stt'l {-uotA, a 
32nd-note. . . Zweivier^teltakt, 2-4 time, 
..Zwei^sdkHger Takt, duple time... 
Zweizroei' teltakt, 2-2 time. 

Zwcrch'flSte, Zwerch'pfeiff (Ger.) 
The cross-iiute, or German fiute. 

Zwisch'en (Ger.) Between, intermedi- 
ate. . . Zwisch' enakty an entr'acte ; 
Zwisch'enaktsmusik^ act-tune(s). . . 
Zwisch'enhartnanie, see Zwisch'ensatz. 
* . Zwischfenraum, space . . . Zwisch'enm 
satz, exAsode, . .ZwucA'ettspiel^ inter- 
lude, intermezzo. 

Zwit'sclwrliarfe (Ger.) See Spit^karft, 

Zwdlf (Ger.) Tvit\\e. . .Zwdl/ae^teU 
takt, 12-8 ^mt,. -.Zwdlf saiUr^ see 
Bissex. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 



Airec ame (Fr.) Same as con anima. 

Anf schwnng (Ger.) Lofty flight, soar- 
ing impetuosity ; /;/// in alofty, im> 

petuo'is impassioned style. 

Basftooa (compass). The Ai below Bi^ 

is occasiooftllf used (Raff). 
Bien chant€ (Fr.) Moltocaatabile. 
Bouts [pi.] The incitn'ations on cither 

sideof instr.sof the violin-type, forming 

Chord of Nature. The series of har- 
monics sounding with a generator. (See 

Acoustics.) 

CoafiuU. Compare FtnaL 

Corde filte (Fr.) Covered string. 

Cornet IL pistons. Kvcn in the sym- 
//i^/i/'Orchestra the cornet is not infre- 
quently used ; but its employment in 

f/iii'c' cf ihe 7'ai-,.'t'-(rnmptt is to be con- 
demned, these ixistr^s being too dissimi- 
lar in tone. 

Could (Fr.) A shar. 

^chancrurea (Fr., pi.) Boats. 

^dat (Fr.) Same as Brio, 

En <larg'issant (Fr.) Same as allargando, 
or piu largament£ (Ger. brei'Ur wer^- 

EuphonimB (2). The bass saxhorn. 

Filer un son (Fr.) Also means, to sus- 
tain a tone w^'M a gradual crescendo and 
decrescenda 

Firing. The ringinj; of all the bells be- 
longing to a chime at unce, in contra- 
disttnction to ehiniin^. 

FlntC-atop (organ). Any flue-stop (ex- 
cept those of " diapason-tone"), made 
of metal or wood, closed or open, and 
of any pitch from i*/i^foot (Terzflote) 
to 16-foot (Flautone), may be called a 
"flute" of some kind, either on account 
of its tone, or from the builder's taste 
or fancy. Descriptions of the ordinary 
styles will be foimd under their re- 
flective names. (Also comp. FluU- 
work, under Step 2.) 

Frau'enchor (Ger.) i. A female chorus. 
— 2. A composition for such a chorus. . . 
Frav^iHsHmmen^ women's voices. 



Glottis. See Vocal glottis. 

Hin'ter der Sce'ne (ur Szeoe) (Ger.) 
Behind the! 



Holding. The burden of a song (obso* 

lete). 

Huitiime de soupir (Fr.) A 32d-rest. 
Interiigne r.) Space. 
Islaii'do (It.) See Slaneio, 
Jiwte(Fr.) Perfect (said of intervals). 
Kan'tor (Ger. ) Cantor ; the director and 

trainer of a choir or chorus in a church 

or school. 

Kda^ndior (Ger.) Boy-chorus, boy. 

choir ; also, a composition for such a 
chorus or choir. . .Kna' bensiimnun^ 
boys' voices. 

Manua'liter (Lat) On the manuals 

alone (a direction in organ>mustc). 

Mediation. See Chant 3. 

Musical Dictation. isce^Dicti'e niusicaic. 

Nadl'gi«hic]ier (Ger.) ' ' More yielding, 
ly**, ^^xnnx^fiksostmmio. 

Naleer. An ancient name of the kettle- 
drum. 

Oboe (compass.) 1. The ustjal orchestral 

comp.iss is only to /*.. .0'>c'' Ja caccia 
(It), the tenorooa oboe (corno inglese). 
..OM iunga, same as t>M eTamorr, — 
2. In the organ, an 8' reed-stop, with 
conical pipes surmounted by a bell and 
cap. . . Orckeftral oboe, a stop accurately 
imitating the orchestral instr. 

Phras6 (Fr.) Phrasing. 

Pointing-. See Chant 2- 

Pressan'do (It.) Same as Pressantf. 

Programmist. i. A musician who writca 
music to fit a ** program", which latter 
may be either expressed or implied. — 
2. A theorist or critic who favors com- 
posing according to program. 

Reduce. {\\.. rtdurri\) Same as 

..Reduction (Ger. Keduktion; Fr. r/- 
diuHoH ; It. Hdutione\ a reduced com- 
position (see RMtdre). 

Simplement (Fr.) Simply, semplice • 

trhs s., semplicissimamen'te. nl^itizer) hy CoogU 
Steataa'do. Means literally ''delavini?, 



image 
not 
a vailable 



SUPPLEMENT. 
English-Italian Vocabulary 

for 

Composers. 



ABOVE— BELOW. 



A. 

Above* Sopra. . .Above th4 right hand, 
sopnt la mano destra. 

Accelerated. Accelerato; tteteleraiing, 

accelerando ; strinj^^endo ; pressante. . . 
Accelerating the tempo^ ravvivando il 
tempo. [See MnUwn.'] 

Accented. Marcato;enfattoo,conenfas!. 

Accompanimeiite. Aocompi^;nAmenti. 

. . Accompatiimtnt very soft throughout, 
sempre pp. gli accompagnamenti. 

A£fected(ly). Smorfioso ; affettato (con 
affettazione). 

Affectionate(ly). Affettuoso (affettuo- 

samente). [See Tc)uit>\\ 
Afraid, i'aventato. [See FearJ'ul.\ 

Again* Ancora, anoor. 

Acility* AgUiti ; veloclti. 

Agitated(ly). Ai;i. ii fcon agitazione); 
tumultuoso ^tumultuosamente) ; vi- 
hrante. 

Agreeable. Gradevole; piaoevole. [See 

Phasing.^ 
Air. fSec .\Telody.'\ 
All together. Tutti. 
Also. Ancbe. 

Alternatively. Altemameiite. 

Always. Sempre. . ..-//riwrj J7C'/y7 and 
soft, sempre coa agevolezza e sotto- 
voce. 

And. Et ed (b^ore a Towel). 

Angfj. Adiralo ; tmgrify^ con ira. 

Animated(!y). Animalo (con anima) ; 
allegro (allegramente) ; vivace (viva- 
oemente); vivido, vivo (vivamente); 
vivente ; y\aXo (vistamente); oonmoto; 



An octave lower. Ali'ottava bassa {8va 
6assa), 

Anxious(Iy). Ansioso (ansiosamente ) ; 
ailanoso (aSanosameote) ; timoroso 
(timorosamente ; con timmw). 

Ardent(ly). Ardente (con ardore) ; fer- 

vente (con fervore). 

Artless(ly). Innocente (innocentemente); 
semplice (semplicemente) ; naturale 
(naturalmente). 

As. Come. 

As above, f 'ome sopra. 

As before. Come avanti. 

As far as. l ino, t>r fin"; sino, or sin'. 

Aside. In disparte. 

As IC Quasi. 

As usual. Al solito. 

As written. Come sta ; loco (after 

Sva ; or simply terminate 

dotted line witii a down-stroke). 

At a distance. In distanza; in lon- 

tananza ; da lontano. 

At pleasure. A piacere ; ad libitum ; a 
bene pladto; senza tempo; a sao 

arbitrio. 

At sight. A prima vista. 

Attack. Attacca, attaccate (//.) ; at- 
tack insfautfy^ attacca(te) sumto. 

At the former tempo. A tempo, pr 
Tempo I moto precedente. 

B. 

Babbling. Straccicalando. 

Back to the sig^n. Dal segno 

..Back la the br^inmng, da capo. 
Backwards. Al rovescio. "digitized by Google 
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BITTERLY— DIVIDED 



Bitter(Iy). Amarevole (con amarezza). 

Biz&rre^ly). Bizzarro (bizzarramente, 

con bizzarreria). 

Boittefeiis(l7)t Strepitoso (strepitosa- 
mente, con strepito) ; brioso (con brio); 

tempcstoso (tempestosamente). 

Bold(l7). Ardito (con atdiiezza) ; ficro 
(fienuneiite ; con bravura ; f rancamente ; 
con fierezza); jntrepi l ' ' intrepidamente^ 
con intrepidezza ; tosuniente). 

Boon^ Legato. 

BriUiantly. BriUante ; aclotUlaiite. 

Brisk(Iy). Vivo (vivamente) ; visto 
(vistamente) ; allegro (allegramente) ; 
lesto; vivace. 

Broad(ly). Largo (tai^iamente, con 

I.irghezza) ; (frase larg'a) ; very broa<^ly), 
larghissimo (moito largaraente) \growiHg 
hroadiTs largandoi allargando... 
Broader^ piii largainente. 

Brusquely. Bniscamcnte. } 

Burlesqae(ly). Burlesco (burlescamente). I 

But. Ma. I 

B J. Da ; by leaps or skips^ di salto. 



C. 



Calni(ly). Tranquillo (tranquillamente, I 
con tranquillita) ; placido, (placida- 
mente) ; quieto. . . Urotnng cn/mi-r. 
calmando ; calando ; raddolcendo, 
raddolcente. 

Caprice. Capriccio ; eapridous^ cainric- 

cioso, vicendevole ; i\jp>-iciousfyt a 
capriccio, vicendevolincnte. 

Carefully. Con diltgenza ; con osser- 
vanza ; con precisione. 

Careless(ly), NegHgente (n^ligente- 

mente). 

Caressing(ly). Carrezzando, carrez- 
zevole (carezzevolmente) ; accarrenevole 

(accarrezzevolmente). 

Certain 'ndj.). AlcUQO.-a. 
Change 1 Muta. 
Cliaat, [See Melody.^ 
Cluuniiing(lj). Vezzoso (venosamente). 
Chaste. Nobite. 

Clear(ly). Chiaro (diiaramente) ; netto 



Coinic(al!y). Buffo,-a; buffooesoo (buf- 

fonescamente). 

Complaining. Lamentando, lamente^ 
vole : lagrimando, lagrimoso. 

Connectly. Legato. 

Consolingly). Consolante. 

Continually. Semprc. 

Coutiuue. \ a. 

Coatra-dftiice. Ontraddanzs. 

Coqnettiihly. Con ctvetteria. 

Country-dance. Cfrntraddanca. 

Cradie-song. NimuMUuma ; nintterella. 

D. 

Dark. Ciipo. 

Dashing. Sbalzato; precipitato. 

Dccided(ly). Deciso ; fermo fcon feiv 
mezza) ; energico (con energia). 

Declamatory. Declamando ; narrante ; 
parlando. 

Decreasing {in /orcr). Decrescendo ; 
diminuendo ; raddokendo ; diluendo. 

Decreasing (in speed). Rallentando ; 
ritardando ; ritenente ; tardando ; 
lentando : slentando ; strascinando ; 

rilasciando ; riiasciante. 

Decreasing {in force and fpeed). Cal> 

ando ; dcficiendo ; m an can do ; niO> 

ren ;1o ; ';minuendo ; smorzando. 

Deliberate(,ly). Deliberate (delibera- 
mente). 

De!icate(ly). Delicato (delicatamente. 
COD deiicatezza) ; tenero (teneramente, 
con tenerezza). 

Desperate(ly). Dispeiato (oon di^tera- 

zione). 

Detached. Staccato, distaccato ; pic> 
chettato ; very detached^ staccatissimo. 

Determined. Determinato ; risoluto. 

DevotionaKly). Dcvoto (devotamente» 
con devozione); religiose (religiosa^ 

mente). 

Dignified. Posate ; gtave. 
Discreet(!y). Discreto (con discresione). 

Disdain. [See&^.] .ni..;..^ GooqIc 
Distant. Lontano : at a dtsiance, da ^ 
hmtann in lontananza. in distanza. 



DOLEFULLY— FREELY. 



Do]efnlil7>. Dc>:aido.do]cate(caadaloie, 



Dreaming. Sognando. 

Oreamj. \'»gjO,..I>rgamiIj, quasi $o- 



Extinct. Estinta 
vagaatanentei. 

. Moito. diaiobo: 



0welt upoa. Tenuto, sostenuto. 
Ojing away. Moreodo ; smortando ; 
mancando ; pqdeodoo : ^ dilvendo ; 



E. 

Easy. Agevole ; commodo ; disinvolto ; 
facile ; mobile. . .Easily^ con agevolezza. 
age%-oImente ; agiatamente ; commoda- 

mente : facHmente ; con disinvo]n:ra 

Ecio. Ecco. . .Liluan echo, quasi ecco. 

Elegant* iy). Garbato (congarbo^ [See 
Grace/uL\ 

Emphatic^ally Enfatioo (ooaenfosO; 

m.irLa"o : sforzato. 

End. r :ae. . . To the end, sin' {or fin*) 
«1 fine. 

Energetic(ally . Fner^nco (energica- 
menie, con energia) ; risentito ; liso- 
Into (risdutamente. con risoltizioiie). 

Enlivenitsgf (tempo). Kawivando il 

tf-nir,o ; animandosi, animando. 

£atbusiastic<aUy). Zdoso (coo lelo; 
con entosiaaino). 

Entreatiii£(ly). Suppliclievole (sup- 
plichevolmente). 

EqiuUdy). Eguale (egualmente) ; eqna- 
biie (eqiiabilmente). 

EvenCiy)* Egaale (egualmente) ; nguale 
(ugualmente) ; t^do (tepidaxnente) ; 

spianato. 

Exact. Esatto. exactness, con 
esatezza. [See Predu^ 

Expiring. Espirando. [See Dying 

a waY.I 



Fading away. [>«« - ':.T.n.j 
Faint. Fiacco , dtrouc , estinio. 
Faatestk. Fantasdcow 
Fast. Allegro; Tivaoe; two; puo. 

. . f T '?..•'. allegro mo.to. ail^ro 
assai, auc^o xivo ; vivacissimo ; pre- 
s^xssaao., Xmtkfr fmtt^ allegretto, al- 
legro moderato W/ Av r ron 

troppo allegro. . . Tu4*e ^ /^', dof^xto 
nKmmemo ; aur s* /ksf, meoo nosso. 

Faster. Piu mosso ; piii allegro ; ptft 
presto; vietooe, .. .vr ,7„.>- /:;,./,•., 
sempre acoeleiando ; pressaadoi pre*- 

Fearfuli ly), Paventato ; limido vtimi- 
damente) ; timoroso v.tuiK>rosamea le ; 
oon tiittOf«). 

Feeble. Debile, debole. 
Feelingly. [See > - ^ .-/rr.V. ] 

Ferrent^ly). Fervcntc (con fervote) ; 
afdente (con aidoteV. 

I Fcstiveay). Festiro (festivaineiite). 

Fierce ly . Feroce (con ferodti) ; fiero 

^herair.cMUc ' . harbaro. 

Fiery. Fuocoso ; con fuoco ; .-^rdente. 

rermo ^.tcrmamenie, con fcr- 

mczza'S. 

First part. Prime (im a dmcfi ; first 

tint,-, prima volta ( |i. |). 

Flattcring(ly). Lu&ingando, lusin- 

glievole (lusinghevolniente). 
Flowing^ ly). Scorrendo. scorrevole ; 

disinvolto fcon disinvoltura^ : sciolio 
(scioltaraente); andante (andaniemente). 

Flncntlj. VolttUlmeiite. [SeeM K/wi-.] 

Flying. Volante. 

Following. S^ente, segueado. 

Fond(ly). Amorevole {.-imorovolmente. 
con amore) ; amoroso (,amorosainente). 

For. Per. ../Vr«wlf/f a£»Mi^ a 
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FRENZY- IN MILITARY STYLE. 



Frenzy. Delirio ; frcnzied{,ly), delirante 
(con delirio ; con rabbia). 

From. T>3i. .. From the fieginnnii;, Da 
c^po... From tlte sign^ Dal segno; 
fnm the ngn to tAe sign, Dal segno al 
segno. 

Full. rieno,-a. 

Funereal, Funebre. 

Furious(ly). l- urioso (furiosamente ; 
con rabbia) ; mith extreme fury or 
passMH^ furiosissimafflente. 

G. 

Gay. Gajo ; giojoso. . . Gmly^ gajamente, 
giojosamente. 

Gliding. Glissando ; portamento, por- 

tanilt) ; -;i r)ricin.lo ; strisciando. 

Gondoia-soug. Gondoliera. 
Go on 1 Va. 

Gracefiil(ly). Grazioso (graziosamente, 
con grazia ; con garbo) ; disinvolto 
(con disinvoltura) ; galante (galante- 
mente) : elegante (elegantemente) ; vez- 

zoso fvezzosamentc) : venusto. . . Gracc- 
/tiliy and sweetly, affabile, amahile. 

Gradoally. A poco a poco ; gradata- 
mente. 

Grand(ly). Grandiose ; nobile (nobil- 

mente, con nobilitd). 

Grave(ly). Grave (gravemente, con 
gravitil). 

Grotesque(ly). Grottesco ; burlesco(bur- 

lescamente). 

Growing. Decreasing ^n'di Increas- 

ing,^ 

H. 

Half. Mezzo, -a. . .//a/f-Ioud, mezzo (orte', 
ka//-so/t, mezzo piano, mezza voce. 

Hammered. Martellato. 

Harsh(l7). Aspro (con asprezza); duro 

(duramente) ; stridente. 

Harshness. Asprez/a ; durczza. 

Hastening. Accelerando ; stringendo ; 
aff rettando ; calcando. 

Haui^hty. Fiero. . MaugktUy^ fiera- 

mente. 

Heartfelt. Intimo. intimissimo : affft- 



Held down. Tenuto. 
Heroic. Eroico,-a. 

Hesitating(ly). Trresoluto ; timido (tl- 

midanientc) ; vacillando. 

High. Alio,-a. . il piii alto, 

altissimo. ..In the higher octave ^ ottava 

alta {Sx'a ). 

Hoarse(lyj. Fioco (con fiochezza). 

Holding back (jemJ>o). Ritenente; 

rimettendo. 
Hnmoronsly. Con umore. 

Hurried(ly). AfTrcttoso (con fretta) ; 

frettoloso ' frt'ttf^lfisaniciitc ). 

Hurrying. ^ittreUaudo ; suingendo 

L 

If. Se. 

Imitating;. Imitando ; quasi. 

Impassioned. Appassionato, appassio- 
natamente; con abbandono, abbando- 
natamente ; caloroso. 

Impatiently). Impatiente (impatiente- 
mente). 

Imperceptible. Tnsenstbile ; imperce^ 

tibly^ insensibilnicnte. 

Imperiou8(ly). Imperioso (imperiosa- 
mente). 

Irapetuous(ly). Impetuoso (con impcto, 
impetuosamente, con impetuosita) ; 
sbalzato; tempestoso (tempestosa- 

mente). 

Imposing. Tmponente. 

In a festive manner. Con festivita. 

In a gentle, quiet manner. Conlenezza, 

In a sweet manner. Con dolce maniera. 

Increasing {in speed). Accelerando ; 
strinjjendo ; aff rettando ; incalzando ; 
ravvivando il tempo; doppio movimento. 

Increasing {m force). Crescendo ; ac- 
crescendo; rinforzando. 

Increasing; ('■'/ /^'/r^* <7//,/ sprc-d ). Strin« 
gendo ; aiiiettando ; incalzando. 

In declamatory style. Declamando* 

recitando ; narrante ; parlando. 

In devotional style. Devoto, con de* ^ . 

vozione. Digitized by Google 

Indifferent(ly). Indifferente (indiffe- 
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In modern style. Alia moUerna. 
In OCtaTes, Doppio pedale {organ- 
pedal) ; coU'ottava {coll 8 

Insinuating. [See Flailering.'] 

Intense(l7). Intense (inteosamente, con 

intensit^). 

In the same maaner. Simile. 

In the s^me time. L'istesso tempo ; 

mofo precedente. 

In the style of a. Alia. 

In time. A tempo ; i empo 1 ; misurato 
{after a reHtatitft), 

IrontcalOy). Ironico (ironicamente). 

Irresolnte(ly). Inesoluto (con ineao> 
luzione). 

J. 

Je8ting(ly). Scherzando ; giocoso (gio- 

cosamente). 
Jovially. Con giovialita. 

Joyoas(ly). Giojoso (giojo&amente) ; 
gaudioso. 

Jnbilant(ly). Giubtloso (con giutMlio, 

(v>n pubilazione). 

J udicious(ly). Discrete (con discrezione). 



L. 

'Lamenting. Laraentando, lamentabile, 

lamentoso ; piangendo. 

Languid(lyj. Languido (con languore, 
langnidamente). 

LanguisbingOy). Languendo (langni- 
damente). 

Left hand. Mano sinistra. 

Leisurely. Adagietto ; moderato. . . 
Rather leisurely^ commodetto. 

Less. Meno. 

Light(ly). Leggero or Leggiero fleg- 
geraniente, con leggerezza ; agilmente) ; 
sfogato ; svelto. 

Lingedng(ly). Tardo, taxdando (tarda- 

mentcV 

Little by little. A poco a poco. 



Loud. Korte ; con forza ; very loud^ 
fortissimo ; extrcnt-ly lottJ, con tutta 
forza, forte possibiie (fff) ; >4a//-/f?«</, 
mezzo forte ; hud, suddenly decreasing 
to so/t^ forte piano (fp). 

Louder. Piii forte ; crescendo ; rinfor- 
zando. 

Love. Amoie. 

Loving(ly;, Amorevole, amoroso (eott 

amore, amorosamente) ; amabile. 
Lullaby. Ninnarella, ninna-nanna. 
Lyric Lirico. 

M. 

Majestic(ally). Maestoso, maestcvole 
(maestosamente, con maesti) ; pomposo 
(con pompa) ; fastoso (fastosamente). 

Manner. Maniera ; in a quiet manner, , 
con dolce maniera. [See /«.] , 

Marked. Marcato ; con forza ; rinfor- 
zato, rinforzando ; enfatico ; sfoTzatO 
sforzando {s/»). 

May song. Maggiolata. 

Measured. Misurato. 

Medley Mescolanza ; olio; pasticcio. 

Melancholy. Malinconico ; with /neU 
emehofy^ malinoonicamente, con malin- 

Confa. 

Melody. La melodia. II canto. La 
parte. . .Mark (or accent) and " carry** 

the m,-lod\\ Marcato e portando la 
melodia (il canto) ; ben e precisamenter 
portando la melodia; la melodia (il 
canto) ben portando ed espressivo. 

Menacing (ly), Minaccevoie (minacce- 

volmente). 

Mildly. Dolce ; (dolcemente, am dol- 

ce//a) ; piacevole ; afTabile. 
Moderate(ly) {speed). Moderate (mode- 

ratamente) ; non troppo allegro. 
More. Piu ; more slowfyy piCi lento, pifi 

adagio. 
Most. II piu. 

Mournful(ly). Mesto (mestunente) ; 
addolorato , amarevole (a m a r e v o 1- 
mente) ; flebile ; funebrc ; lugubre ; 
(coneiqpressionedipatimento) ; dolente. 
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Mnmiiiiii^^. Mocniorando ; susumndo. 

Muted. Con sordino (//. con sordini). 

MysteriousCly). Misterioao (misteriosa* 
mente) ; cupo. 

N. 

N«tttral(l7). Naturale (naturalmente). 

[See Simple.^ 
Nearly. Quasi. 

Neat(Iy). Nctto (nettamente) ; 1^- 

^^'adro (leggiadramente). 

14egiigcnt(ly). NegUgente (negligente- 

mente, oon negrltsetusA). 
Night-piece. Nottumo. 
Nimble. Agile ; svelte : sciolto. . . 

Nimbly, agilmente, con agilitd ; sciolta- 

mente; aUe^nunente. 
Nobly. Nobilmente, con nobiliti. 
Noisy. [See Boisterousi\ 
Not. Non . . . A''/ sfl, meno ; not to /asl, 

meno mosso, meno allegro ; wit Aw, 

turn troppo ; non tanto. 

O. 

ObUged (necessary). Obbligato. 
ObKure. Cttpo ; misterioso. 
Of. Dt. 

On. Su ; sopra 

Or. Ossia ; oppure ; owero ; o, od 

{Pe/ore a vowei). 

Otiier. Altro,-a. 



P. 

P«ssionatc(ly). Passionate (passionata- 
mente) ; appassionato (appassionata- 
mente) ; (oon passione) ; ardente (con 
ardore) ; fervente (con fervo'f 1 ; furioso 
(con furore) ; caloroso (con calore). 

Pastoral. Pastorale ; rustico; campestre. 

P»thefcic(«Uy). Patetioo (patetica- 
mente) ; ddoroso (dolorosamente, con 
dolore). 

Pensive. Pensieroso. 

Phrase (to). Fraseggiate . . . We 1 1 
phrased, ben fraseggiando. 

Piece. Pezzo. 
Piquantly. Con piccanteria. 
Placidi^iy). I'lacido (placidamente). [See 
TranqmL'\ 



Playful(ly). Giuochevole, giuocante ; 
(con giuoco) ; giocoso (giocosamente) ; 
scherzoso, scherzando. 
Pleading(ly). Supplicando, soppliche- 

vole (supplichevolmente). 
Pleasing(l7). Piacevole (piacevolmente); 
compiacevole ; gradevole (gradevol- 
mente). 

Pompous(ly). Pomposo (coo pompa) ; 

fastoso (fastosainente). 
Ponderous. Ponderoso ; pesante. 
Possible. Possibile ; as fast as pos^ 
sible, presto po.ssibile : ' .v;/ as pos- 
sible, forte possibile ; con tutta forza. 
Prattling. Straccicalando. 
Prayer. Preghiera. 

Precipitate(ly). IVecipitato, precipi- 

toso, precipitando (precipitatamente). 
Precise(ly). Preciso (con precisione). 
Pressing {tempo). Stringendo, pressante ; 

{expression^ inaistendo. 
Proaipt(ly>. Pronto (prontamente, oon 

prontezza). 
Pronounced. Pronunciato. 
Proudly). Fiero (fieramente) ; altiero 

(attieramente. con altecezsa). 
Psalm. Salmo. 

Q. 

Quietly. Quieto ; tranquillo (tranquilla- 
mente ; con leneaaa)^ [See Tranquii.l 

R. 



Rapid(ly). Rapido (rapidamente, con 
rapidita) ; celere ; veloce (velocementc, 
con velocita, velocissimamente) ; mosso 
{in phrases like meno mosso, Y^k mosso, 
etc ) ; tosto (tostamente). 

Rather. Quasi ; piuttosto ; poco. 

Refined, Kobile (nobilmente). 

Relig:ions(ly). Religioso (religiosa* 
mente) ; devoto (devotamente). 

Reposefui(ly). Ripoaato (riposata- 
mente). 

Resonant(ly). Sonabile; aofia&te(con 

risonanza ; sonoramente, oon sonoritii). 

Restless. Tnquieto. 

Resume (to). Ripigliare ; riprendere. 

Reverie. Meditazione. Digitized by Google 

RhYthmised. Ben ritnato. 
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Romping. Uurlando. 

Rough(ly). Aspro (con asprezza) ; ni- 
vido (ravidamente) ; (brttscamente). 

Rustic Riistioo ; campestre ; pwtonle. 

s. 

Sad(lj). Tristo (tristamente, con tri- 

stezza) ; mesto(me§tamente, con mesti- 
zia) ; ianguendo, languente ; dolente. 

Same (tiM). Medesimo i detto ; stesso. 

Scorn. Sdegno ; secrnfuHJ^ sdegnoeo 

(-rlcrnosnmentc). 

Second part. Secoiido a dui't). 
Second time. Seconda volia. (|^] ).) 
Serious(ly). Serioso (con serietii). 

Sigbingr. Sospinuido, sopirevotet so- 

spiroso. 

Similarly. Simile. 

Simple. Semplice ; schietto ; naturale. 
..Xmpfy^ semplicemente, con setn- 

-l'rit\ : schiettamente, con scbiettezza ; 

naturairncnte. 

Singing. Cantando ; inelodico. . ./n <7 
siMging style f cantabile. 

Sketch. Bozzetto. 

Sliding. Sdrucciolando. 

Slow(ly). Adagio ; lento (lentamente, 
con lentezza) ; very shw, lento molto, 

adai^iissimo ; grave : largo ; rather 
slow, andante, andantino, adagietto, 
moderato. 

Slower, Meno mosso ; piu adagio ; piu 

lento. [See Decreasing^ . . Sh-^wr and 
slower^ a poco a poco rallentando {or 
ritardando). 
Slurring. Legato ; portamento, por- 

tando ; slissando. 

Smooth(ly). Legato ; eguale (egual- 
mente) ; piacevole (piacevolmente) ; 
slissato ; soave (soavemente) ; stri- 
sciando. 

Sobbing. Singhiozando. 

Soft(ly>» Piano ; doloe (dolcemente ; 
mollemente) ; very soft^ pianissimo ; 
dolcissimo ; estinto. 

Softer. Meno forte. [See Decreasing.] 
Soleiiin(ly). Solenne (solennemente, 

con solennita). 



Sorrow fui(ly). Afflitto (con afflizione) ; 
mesto (mestamente) ; d^oroso (doloro- 

Sparkling. Hrillante ; scintillante. 

Spirited(ly). Spirituoso (spiritosamente, 

oon spirito) ; brioso (con brio). 
Sportive. [See Playfully 
Sprightly. Desto. 
Springing. Saliando. 
Sternfly). Duro (duramente). 
Sternness. Durezza. 
Stifled. Soffocato ; con vooe saffocata. 

Still. Ancora ; still faster, ancor pii 
mosso ; still slower^ «ancor piu lento, 
ancor piu moderato. 

Strict(ly). Giusto ^ustamente, con 

giustezza) ; severe (severamente). . . 
Strictly in time, a {pr al) rigore di tempo; 
tempo rigoroso ; misurato ; agginsta- 
tamente ; andare a tempo ; a battota. 
(Ben misurato. Ben ritmato). 

Strident. Stridente. 

Style. Stilo ; modo. ,.Ih the style of a, 
all . ; in mode. 

Suave(ly). Soave (soavemente, con 
soavitik) ; dolce (dolcemente, con dol- 
cezza, con dolce maniera). 

Sublime. Elevato ; noblle. 

Suddenly. Subito, subitamente; di colpo. 

Supplicating(ly). Suppltcando, sup- 
plichevole (suppltchevolmente). 

Sustalttedly. Sostenuto, sostenendo, ■ 

sostenente. 

Sweet(ly). Dolce (dolcemente) ; affabile, 
amabile. [See Sttave.^. . . Very sweetly^ 
dolcissimo. 

Swelling. Crescendo. 

Swift. [See Rapid.} 

Sympathetically). Pietoso (con piet4). 

T. 

TastefuKly). Gnstoso (con gusto). 

Teaifttl(ly). Lagrimoso, lagrimando; 
piangendo ; flelme ; (con pianto). 

Tempestuons(ly). Tempcstoso (tem^ 

pestosamente). 
Tender(ly). Tenero (teneramente^ t«cfeoogIe 
tenerezza) ; dolce (dolcemieate« COn 
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Then. Allora ; poi. 

Thoughtful. Tensieroso. 

Threateaiiig(ly). Minacciaado, minac 
doso, miiMccevole(ininaccevoltneiite). i 

Timid(l7). Timido (timidameiite, con 

timidc/za). 

Timorous. U imoroso (timorosamente. 
oon timore). 

Tinkling. SquiUante. 

To. A. ad {heftre a V0Wel).*.To the 

sign, al segno. 

Together, llaisono; tutti. 

Too. Anche {also) ; troppo ; not too 

ftut, non troppo allegro ; /Mtf too tioiv, 

non troppo lento. 

Tranqujl(ly). TranquiUo (tranquilla- 
mente, con tranquiliiti) ; placidoOplaci- 
dain n!c, con placidexu) ; spianato. 

j_bee ( //t'.] 

Trembling(ly). Tremolo ; tremolando. 
tremoloso (tremolosamente). 

TriumphantClj). Trionfante (trionfal- 

mcnte). 

Tune. [See Melody^ 

Tarn over quickly. Volti snbito. 

Twice as fut. Doppio movunento. 

U. 

Under. Sot to ; under the right hand, 
sotto la mano destra. 

Undulating. Oad^si^^« tremando, 

tremoloso. 

Uneasy. Aflanato, ailanoso; uneasily, 
affanosamente. 

Unimpassioned. Tepido. 

Unrcstful. Inquieto. 

Until. Fino (fin') ; sino ^sin'). 

Upon. Su ; sopra. 

Up to. [See Until.^ 

Urgent(Iy). Tnsistendo (con indstenza); 
infante (instantemente). 



V. 



Vague. Vago. 



mamente ; very marked, ben marcato, 
marcatissimo ; very so/i, pianissimo^ 
dolcissimo ; \voeai) a fior di labbra ; 

very lotid, fortissimo. 

Vibrant, Vibrating. Vibrante. 

Vigorousily). Vigoroso (vigorosamente, 
con vigore). 

Violent(ly). Violento, vtolente (vtolente* 

mente). [See Impetuous !\ 

Vivacious. [.See Animalcd^ ' 
Voice. Voce, canto, parte ; with the 
vmc€^ colki voce, colla parte, ool canto. 

w. 

Wailing. Lamentando ; piangendo. 

Wnriike. Guerriero ; bellicoso ; in war' 

like style, bellicoso, bellicosanwnte. 

Warmly. Con calurc, caloroso. 

Wavering. Tremolando ; vacillando. 

Weak. Dcbile, debole. 

Well. Bene, ben. . . Writ marked, ben 
marcato, or ben pronunciato ; rvt ll 
rhythm 'd, ben ritmato ; well sustained^ 
ben teiuuo, <»;• ben sostenuto . . , Wf// 
phrased f ben f raseggiando. 

Whim. Ghiribizzo ; capriccio ; fantasia. 

Whimsical. Ghiribizzoso. 
Whispering. Susurrando, susurrante. 

Wild^iy). Feroce (ferocemente) ; tiero 

(fierameote). 
With affectation. Smorfioso. 
With affection (pathos). Con alietto. 
With anger. Con ira, irato. 
With anguish. Angoscioso, angoscio* 

samente. 

With ardor. Con aflctto ; con ardore. 
With boldness. Con fiducia. 
With breadth. Largo, Iarg;amcntc. 
With confidence. Con fiducia. 
With constantly increasing wnrmth. 

Sempre incahsando. 
'With decision. Deciso. 

With deliberation. Con lentezza ; 

leutamcnte. Digitized by Google 

With desperation. Con disperazione 
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